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CHAP.    I. 

l\  Letter  from  the  family  apothecary, 
fetting  forth  at  large  in  Anglicifcd  Latin,  or 
in  Latinized  Englijh,  what  might  perhaps 
have  been  nearly  as  well  expreffed  in  the 
fentence,  "  Sir,  your  father  is  dangeroufly 
*'  ill  with  the  gout  in  his  flomach,"  roufed 
the  indolent  fpirit  of  Lambert  Byram  from 
its  noon-tide  doze.  He  was  at  the  pains  of 
reading  the  fcientificepiftletwice;  and  then, 
being  fatisfied  that  it  did  not  contain  any 
intimation  of  his  father's  wilh  to  fee  him, 
he  comforted  himfelf  that  he  was  fpared 
the  neceflity  of  a  journey  in  November, 
and,  thrufting  the  paper  under  his  pillow, 
was  about  to  repair  the  fradure  of  his  nap. 
Vol.  L  a  when 
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\vheni  he  was  again  difliirbed  by  a  morning 
vifit  from  a  fellow-idler  who  inhabited  the 
fame  ftaircafe,  and  who  being  too  much 
the  counterpart  of  Lambert  to  find  better 
amufement,  exerted  himfelf  fo  far  as  to 
fwear  he  would  fee  him  unkennelled.  They 
fat  down  to  a  lounging  breakfaft  together, 
difculTed  what  they  could  recoiled  of  the 
paftimes  of  the  former  evening  ;  and  then 
Lambert,  having  no  other  topic  ready, 
mentioned  the  letter  he  had  juft  received. 
His  friend,  rather  lefs  dead  to  prudence, 
though  perhaps  equally  uninfedled  with  the 
fuperftitions  of  duty^  having  firft  kindly 
curfed  Lambert  for  a  fool,  in  fuffering  the 
old  man  to  die  without  fecuring  his  own 
interefts  by  his  prefence,  infifted  on  his  fet- 
ting  out  inftantly  for  Bath,  ordered  a  chaife 
for  the  purpofe,  gave  diredions  for  pack- 
ing his  portmanteau ;  and  having  declined 
fharing  his  labours,  faw  him  fet  off  from 
the  Temple,  not  without  a  hope  that  his 
friendly  exertions  would  be  repaid  by  the 
good  eifed  this  apparent  filial  piety  might 

produce 
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produce  on  the  ftate  of  a  purfe,  he  often, 
notvvithftanding  his  natural  apathy,  was 
ufed  to  apply  to. 

Impelled  by  no  affedlion,  occupied  by 
no  anxiety,  young  Byram  felt  in  all  their 
force  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  his 
way  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  ;   he  there- 
fore needed  little  argument  to  induce  him 
to  accept  the  urgent  offer  of  an  old  friend 
of  his  father's,  who  entered  the  town  of 
Reading  on  horfeback,  with   his  chaife, 
and   who  recognizing  him    before    they 
reached  the  inn,  which  leaves  behind  ic 
all  that  the  place  has  to  boaft  of  chearful- 
nefs,  hailed  him,  and  prefled  him  to  fpend 
the  evening  with  him  at  his  vicarage,  about 
a  mile  and  half  off.     The  parfon  led  the 
way:    the  poft- boy  followed  ;   and  Lam- 
bert felt  fomething  like  the  glow  offa- 
tisfadion,  or  at  leafl:  of  animal  warmth, 
when  he  found  himfelf  feated  in  a  neat 
parlour  near  a  good  fire.     It  diflurbed  not 
.  his  placid  fpirit  to  perceive  evident  fymp- 
A  2  toms 
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toms  of  female  flight  on  his  approach  :  he 
heard  without  concern  the  clatter  of  high 
heels,  and  the  thoufand  appeals  to  the  di- 
ligence of-  the  fervants.  A  confultation, 
which  appeared  a  necelTary  prelude  to  the 
fupper,  reached  his  ears  in  accents  that 
befpoke  no  unanimity  between  his  hoft 
and  fome  one  of  not  much  inferior  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  matter  was  prefently  adjufted : 
a  decanter  of  good  port  followed  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  hcufe  in  his  return  to  the  par- 
lour J  and  Byram  had  almoft  forgotten  the 
errand  he  was  negleding,  and  forgiven  the 
previous  difcontents  of  his  journey,  when 
the  buftle  of  fupper-preparation,  which 
till  then  had  been  heard,  like  the  din  of 
war,  only  at  a  diflance  from  focial  life, 
pervaded  the  apartment,  and  difcompofed 
him  by  fetting  ihe  major  part  of  the  fur- 
niture in  motion.  An  ancient  damfel, 
whofe  buftling  habiliments  declared  her 
not  to  have  had  time  to  fit  down  fmce  (he 
left  her  toilet,  followed  by  a  clear-com- 
plexioned  girl,  whom  Byram  almoft  opened 

his 
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his  eyes  to  look  at,  entered,  performed  the 
pantomime  of  fetting  out  the  table,  and 
then  withdrew.  To  this  manoeuvre  fuc- 
ceeded  perfed  filence;  the  fupper  being 
then  fpoiling,  by  waiting  till  the  young 
lady  of  the  houfe  fhould  have  completed 
her  endeavours  to  charm  the  handfome 
ftrangcr  from  Lwmon^  who  had  been  mod 
emphatically  defcribed  to  her  by  expe- 
rienced Rachel,  and  on  whom  her  father, 
the  Reverend  Anfelm  Rufford,  had  in  five 
minutes  after  he  had  fecured  Byram  for 
his  guefl,  turned  his  thoughts  for  his  fon- 
in-law.  With  admonitions  to  his  wife  to 
{"hew  by  her  table  bozv  well  ihey  iiere  to  do 
in  the  zvorldy  he  had  mixed  fomc  hints  to 
his  darling  daughter,  calculated  to  have 
embarralTed  timidity,  and  equally  well 
fuited  to  render  confidence  difgufting. 

Mr.  Rufford  was  a  man  whofe  courfe  ot 

life  had  uniformly  tended  to  enamour  him 

of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  without 

encreafing  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
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its  viciflitudes :  he  could  indeed,  and  fre- 
quently did  defcant  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
inftability  of  human  poffedions,  the  little 
value  of  life's  beft  comforts,  and  the  frail 
tenure  bywhich  we  hold  even  our  exiftence ; 
but  as  in  his  clerical  orations  he  feldom 
trufiedhimfelf  beyond  thecompoiition  of  an 
oleo,  he  was  not  greatly  to  be  reproved  if  his 
grcedinefs  of  church-preferments,  and  his 
afliduous  indulgence  of  fome  propenfities 
not  much  allied  to  abftinence,  militated  in 
a  trifling  degree  againflthe  precepts  he  held 
forth  once  a  week  to  the  ruflics  of  his  pa- 
rifli  of  Milham  Parva.  He  had  fpcnt  the 
early  part  of  his  life  on  his  father's  farm, 
to  which  he  would  have  fucceeded,  had  he 
not  been  allured  to  take  orders  by  the 
profped  of  equal  advantage  with  lefs  la- 
bour :  he  had  fliufflcd  through  the  com- 
mon routine  of  college  exercifes,  juft  fleer- 
ing clear  of  difgraceand  reprobation  ;  and 
as  he  aimed  more  at  fubftanrial  gratifica- 
tions, than  at  the  chimeras  fought  by  the 
votaries  of  fame,  he  felt  no  aukward  fenfa- 

tions 
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tions  of  confcioiis  inferiority,  when  a  valua- 
ble family  friend,  to  whom  a  tottering  re- 
putation made  obfequioufnefs  very  grateful, 
heaped  on  bim  a  plenitude  of  church-be- 
nefices. His  clerical  income  thus  exceed- 
ing the  ufual  average  of  country  prefer- 
ments, he  \V2S  enabled  to  gratify  his  prin- 
cipal pafTion,  which  was  good  eating,  with- 
out abridging  himfelf  of  any  of  thofe  other 
neceflaries  of  life,  which  infolcnce  makes 
covetoufnefs  gafp  for. 

A  mode  of  life  exadly  the  fize,  or  per- 
haps a  little  larger,  than  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  it,  might  have  abated  fome  part  of 
the  felicity  Mr.  Rufford  looked  on  as  his 
birthright,  had  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
anxious  for  thofe  who  might  exift  after 
himr-  but  his  daughter,  dear  as  flie  was  to 
him,  he  confidered  as  fufficiently  provided 
for,  by  three  thoufand  pounds  bequeathed  to 
her  by  a  relation  ;  and  his  wife,  he  thought, 
he  fliould  outlive  :  perhaps  hope  increafed 
his  belief— at  all  events,  he  thought  fhc 
A  4  had 
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had  fo  good  a  chance  of  being  provided 
for,  either  by  a  dependence  on  her  daugh- 
ter, or  by  thofe  inftitutions  which  befriend 
the  diftrefled  relatives  of  the  church,  that 
he  could  not  abridge  his  own  comforts,  to 
provide  for  a  contingency  fo  improbable, 
as  her  wilning  he  had  died  in  affluence. 

Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Ruiford's  penetra- 
tion of  his  wife's  character  that  made  him 
eafy  in  his  condu6l — She  was  what  is  fo 
emphatically  expreiTed  in  our  vulgar  tongue, 
by  the  term  a  dandle  x  in  her  opinions  fhe 
was  pofitive,  and  in  her  mode  of  enforcing 
them  often  violent ;  but  her  energies  were 
not  lafting  enough  to  fliew  themfelves  in 
action  :  (he  lived  for  herfelf,  a  cypher  in 
focicty. 

'  No  fuch  negative  cha racier  v/as  Mifs 
Hulford.  She  had  been  negledcd  by  her 
mother,  and  flattered  by  her  father,  from 
her  earliefl  infancy  ;  and  taking  due  ad- 
vantage of  her  iituation,  (he  ruled  in  all 

matters. 
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matters,  excepting  thofe  of  the  tabic, 
where  her  father  was  lord  paramount. — 
Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the 
important  Mifs  Ruflbrd  condefcended  to 
infpeft  the  ceconomics  of  the  houfehold — 
it  was  her  temper,  not  her  underflanding, 
or  her  forethought,  that  governed  the  fa- 
mily— the  executive  part  fne  performed  by 
deputy,  fiill,  however,  exquifitely  tenaci- 
ous of  her  fuppofed  rights,  and  ufurping  in 
all  points,  except  where  blanfie  was  to  be 
apprehended,  the  tribute  paid  to  domeftic 
prudence. 

She  had  reached  the  refpeflable  age  of 
thirty-five,  not  indeed  withoutopportunities 
of  exchanging  her  life  of  celibacy  ;  but 
the  invincible  fortification  her  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  had  proved  to  her  pride,  had 
always  kept  her  in  waiting  for  a  fuperior 
oifer ;  and  as  Hie  had  as  yet  fmitten  nothing 
higher  than  an  apothecary,  flie  could  boldly 
affert  her  preference  of  a  fingle  life.  The 
whole  bufincfs  of  her  exifience  being  to 
A  c  make 
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make  vifits,  and  prepare  for  making  them, 
her  inte]le6tual  faculties  were  uncorrupted 
by  education ;  but  a  certain  acrimony  of 
nature,  which  the  honeft  vivacity  of  her 
tongue  never  allowed  her  to  difguife,  made 
her  fometimes  appear  deficient  either  in 
good  fenfe  or  good  nature,  and  therefore 
Jefs  acceptable,  than  a  gentlewoman  fo 
little  entitled  to  fuperiority,  is  generally 
found  in  a  rural  card-party.  In  inertnefs 
fhe  might  have  refembled  her  mother ;  for 
the  whole  year  could  not  produce  a  veflige 
of  her  induftry ;  but  her  father's  temper 
predominating,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
liatural  qualities,  rendered  her  felfidi,  art- 
ful, malicious,  and  bufy. 

To  thefe  two  ladies  was  Lambert  By  ram 
introduced  as  they  entered  the  room  ;  and 
either  to  Mr.  Ruffbrd's  port  wine,  or  to 
fomething  peculiarly  attraflive^  we  will 
prefume,  in  the  appearance  of  his  daugh- 
ter, it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  he  rivetced 
his  eyes  on  her  with  a  broad  Hare — The 

exertion 
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exertion  was  not  loft  on  the  lady — a  fmile 
of  infinite  felf  complacency  fpread  itfelf 
over  her  countenance,  and  dilated  a  fet  of 
features  which,  in  their  natural  ftate  of  con- 
tradlion,  depided  all  the  cramp  of  a  nar- 
row mind.  She  faw,  and  feeing  rejoiced, 
that  the  pains  fhe  had  juft  beftowed  on  her 
decorations,  had  gained  her  at  leaft  atten- 
tion ;  and  indeed  it  muft  have  been  a  ftill 
more.drowfy  mortal  than  even  Lambert 
By  ram,  who  would  have  fuffered  Mifs 
Rufford,  arrayed  in  all  the  contrafts  of 
colours,  and  all  the  eccentricities  of  whim 
and  taudrinefs,  to  pafs  unregarded. 

The  company  were  featcd  at  fupper  : 
Lambert  had  recovered  his  twifting  fea- 
tures from  an  exprefTionthey  were  not  much 
accuftomed  to;  Mrs.  Rufford  had  flopped 
fome  fricafee  into  his  plate,  by  way  of 
helping  him.  Mr.  Rufford  had  named  his 
liquors  ;  and  Mifs  Rufford  had  fm irked 
and  fidgetted^  as  long  as  her  appetite 
would  permit  her  to  neglect  her  favourite 
A  6  tneai 
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meal  of  fupper,  when  Lambert,  who  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  comprehend  fome 
parts  of  hcrdrefs,  finding  his  curiofity  ir- 
refiftible,  indulged  in  a  topographical  fur- 
vey  of  her  figure,  and  by  this  feemingly 
inevitable  return  of  his  eyes  to  their  former 
pofition,  at  the  fame  moment  convinced 
the  young  lady  that  fhe  had  conquered, 
and  her  father  that  his  plan  mufh  fucceed. 
— Lambert,  fearing  to  truft  himfelf  with 
too  much  contemplation,  recalled  his 
thoughts,  by  inviting  Mrs.  Rufford  to  take 
aglafs  of  wine — fhe  declining  it,  her  huf- 
band  put  in  a  feafonable  word  for  his  Sally, 
by  offering  her  as  a  fubftitute  for  her  mamma; 
and  Sally,  with  giggle  in  the  extremities  of 
her  puckered  mouth,  and  goggle  in  her 
extended  eyes,  feized  the  opportunity  of 
naming  Mr.  By  ram,  and  pouring  on  him 
the  whole  force  of  her  features. 

No  idea  ever  diflurbed  the  adventurous 
Sarah,  that  Byram,  whofe  fituation  fhe 
was  not  ignorant  of,  and  whofe  very  oudine 

declared 
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declared  him  to  have  Hved  not  only  in 
London,  but   in  what   is  called  the  zvorld, 
muft,  with  eyes  not  at  all  favourable  to  her 
pretenfions,  fee  her  aiikward  endeavour  to 
be  genteel.     That  he  muft  of  neceHity  be 
accuftomed  to  whatever  can  be  obtained  in 
a  metropolis  towards  polifliing  the  female 
form  and  manners,   and  therefore  might 
draw  comparifons  not  at  all  to  her  advan- 
tage,   was   a  fentiment  of  diffidence  that 
never  entered    that   cavity    of   her  head, 
which  perhaps  Nature  forgot  to  furnifh  with 
brains.     She  had  unqueftionably,  and    fhe 
was  convinced  irrevocably,  fixed  his  atten- 
tion :  love,  or  at  leaft  the  profeflion  of  it, 
followed  of  couife:  no  difficulty  obftruded 
the  rapid  fuggeftion  of  her  thoughts — {he 
was  wooed — ihe  was  won — fhe  was  Mrs. 
Byram — fhe  faw  herfelf  in  that  zenith  of 
happinefs  flie  had  once  feen  and  ever  iighed 
for,  London ^  and  a  coach^ 

Superfluous  removes  crowned  the  naufe- 
ous  plenty  of  a  meal,  where  fv/eets  oblite- 
rated pungency,  and  acids  effervefced  with 

alka- 
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alkallnes.  Sarah,  the  all-accompliilied 
Sarah  !  whofe  moments  fince  the  entrance 
of  Byram  had  been  devoted  but  to  one, 
and  that  a  very  different  objed,  was  extolled 
with  every  heap  her  father  piled  on  his 
plate,  for  her  exquifite  adroitnefs  in  the  cu- 
linary art.  Horace's  art  of  poetry  furnifhed 
his  torturing  imagination  with  precepts  that 
corroborated  her  claims  to  praife — here 
\\3.s,  feafoning  I  here  was  rehjh-y  here  was  the 
utile  with  the  duke — here  were  all  the  in- 
gredients of  the  Epic,  the  Sapphic — here 
was  the  adonkus  of  a  latent  flavour,  which 
refted  on  the  palate — here  were — O  here 
were  all  the  nonfenfe  and  pedantry  that  an 
univerfity  education,  beftowed  on  folly, 
ufually  brings  forth  to  entertain  frkuds ; 
and  all  the  frothy  ebullition  of  that  fpecies 
of  hilarity  which  tends  to  deje(5l  the  fpirits 
of  all  but  the  performers. 

Byram,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fuperior 
fociety,  and  whofe  natural  talents  were  fuch 
as  even  exceflive  indolence  could  not  fpoil, 

was 
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was  foon  weary  of  thefe  attempts  to  amufe 
him,  and  foon  aware  of  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Rufford's  vivacity,  and  Mifs  Ruiford's 
glances.  He  knew  his  own  powers  of 
pleafing ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  encou- 
rage him  even  to  make  himfelf  merry  at 
the  expcnce  of  beings  fo  contemptible  ;  and 
he  turned  from  the  vapid  and  the  pert  to 
theinfipid,  hoping  to  find  in  Mrs.  Rufford's 
no-pretenfions,  fome  relief  from  volatile 
nonfenfe  ;  but  her  fair  complexion  and 
pearl-coloured  eyes,  her  receding  mouth, 
and  fcarcely-dividing  lips,  though  they 
befpoke  the  extreme  of  content,  foon 
chilled  him,  when  he  found  them  truly 
the  index  of  a  mind  incapable  of  any  other 
conceptions,  than  thofe  of  the  comforts  in 
which  {he  nurfed  herfelf.  His  thoughts, 
now  rather  impelled  than  obftrudled,  wan- 
dered to  his  father ;  and  he  would  have 
made  an  excufe  of  the  neceility  of  rifing 
early  to  have  broke  away  ;  but  the  clamo- 
rous urgency  with  which  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  daughter  befought  him  to  take  his 

breakfafl 
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breakfafl:  with  them,  would  not  permit  it, 
even  had  it  not  been  enforced  by  tht  ener- 
gies of  the  lady  of  the  houfe  herfelf,  who, 
havingtafted  the  old  beer,  theTrinity  audit, 
two  or  three  times  at  fiipper,  and  concluded 
her  repafl:  with  a  few  brandy  cherries,  and 
mixed  a  little  zveak  punch  for  herfelf,  now 
withteais,  but  not  of  forrow,  in  her  eyes, 
hoped  Mr.  Byram  would  not  be  fo  unkind 
as  to  leave  their  cottage  fo  foon  as  the  next 
day,  when  fhe  flattered  herfelf  Ihe  could 
fhew  him  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  the 
neighbourhood,  at  a  little  fnug  dance  they 
were  invited  to. — This  was  going  farther 
than  papa  and  Sarah  deligned  ;  but  the  one 
twitched  Mrs.  Rufford  by  the  fleeve;  and 
the  other  fcreamed  in  a  higher  tone  of  lefs 
cordiality  to  no  purpofe ;  for  Byram  had 
heard  of  the  dance  ;  and  though  it  was  an 
exercife  his  apathy  feldom  allowed  him  to 
join  in,  he,  being  ignorant  of  the  country, 
had  fome  curiofity  to  fee,  whether  Mils 
Rufford  was  only  one  of  many,  or  an  unique. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 


Lambert  took  his  leave  t^x  the  night, 
however,  undetermined  ;  and  on  entering 
his  chamber,  felt  all  his  thoughts  concenter- 
ed in  himfelf  and  theprefent  moment;  for 
the  chill  of  a  beft  room  met  him^  and  a 
fire,  which  appeared  to  have  been  kindled 
within  the  lart  five  minutes.  Teemed  inade- 
quate to  warming  the  fpacious  gloom.y 
apartment. — Not  caring  to  give  trouble, 
he  undreffed,  and  went  to  bed,  and  was 
juft  fo  far  difmiffing  Mifs  Ruffoid's  taudry 
figure  from  his  eyes,  as  to  clofe  them  in  a 
doze,  when  he  found  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  his  own  warmth  in  the  docility  with 
which  all  the  linen  round  him  followed  him 
as  he  flirred.  It  was  now  too  dangerous  a 
(ituation  to  remain  in:  he  was  forced  to 
rife ;  and   finding  nothing  that  he  could 

truft, 
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truft,  as  lefs  noxious,  to  pafs  the  night  in, 
he  unwillingly  rang  his  bell. — The  old  fer- 
vant  and  the  cherry-cheeked  girl  ftripped 
the  bed ;  but  the  evil  was  in  the  bed  itfelf : 
the  old  woman  muttered  fomething  about 
Mifs's  orders,  and  her  having  told  Mils  it 
would  be  fc;  but  that  Mifs  liked  to  have 
her  own  way,  and  chofe  the  gentleman 
fhould  have  the  bed  room ;  and  then  the 
4iymphs  departed,  promifing  to  devife 
fome  means  for  the  fhivering  gentleman's 
more  comfortable  lodging. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  received  a  requeft 
from  this  veteran  Abigail  to  follow  her, 
where  he  might  be  fure  of  a  well-aired 
room  and  bed ;  and  he  w^as  fliewn  into  a 
very  neat,  fmall  chamber,  furnifhed  very 
ordinarily,  but  fo  cxquifitely  nice,  and  fo 
decorated  with  little  etforts  of  taftc,  that 
he  almoft  forgot  his  fatigue  and  vexation, 
while,  with  the  candle  in  his  hand,  he  ex- 
amined fome  very  moderate  attempts  at 
drawing,  fome  paper  cuttings,  and  fome 

miniature 
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miniature  profiles  of  the  family,  with 
which  one  fide  of  the  apartment  was  almoft 
covered.  Wondering  whither  he  had  got, 
and  curious  to  know  whofe  apartment  it 
was,  he  was  foon  convinced,  by  the  furni- 
ture of  a  fmall  drefling  table,  that  he  had 
ejected  fome  female  of  the  family. 

He  then  furveyed,vvith  admiration,  fome 
very  delicate  baikets  and  boxes  of  fillagree, 
and  other  elegant  manufactures  j  and  fup- 
pofing  he  muft  be  in  Mifs  Rufford's  apart- 
ment, he  took  the  precaution  which  her 
encouraging  manner  rendered  not  abfurd, 
to  undraw  the  bed  curtains,  that  he  might 
be  fure  he  had  the  room  to  himfelf.  Find- 
ing no  one  to  witnefs  his  inquifitivenefs, 
he  proceeded  to  open  fome  books  that  lay 
on  the  window. — They  were  fuch  as  befpoke 
good  taftei'  and  at  leafl:  a  wiOi  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  languages ;  for  in  a 
Metaflafio  he  found  an  incomplete  tranfla- 
tion  of  one  of  the  moft  pathetic  fcenes ;  in 
a  volume  of  Pere  Bourdaloue,  he  found  a 

page 
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page  rendered  into  Englifh,  and  again 
into  the  original  language ;  and  in  a  Lilly's 
Grammar,  he  found  a  tranfcript  of  a  noun, 
incorreftly  declined. 

The  faults  of  Byram's  mind  included 
none  of  the  hoftile  tribe.  He  began  to 
amend  his  opinion  of  Mifs  Rufford  :  he 
put  the  faired  conftrucflion  on  endeavours 
that  implied  a  good  difpofition  of  mind : 
he  gave  her  credit  for  having  in  the  courfe 
of  the  preceding  evening  made  no  pedan^ 
tic  difplay  of  her  accomplifhments ;  but 
yet  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
elaborate  external  of  this  lady  with  pur- 
fuits  that  muit  occupy  more  of  the 
mind  thua  Jim  niijjes  can'  fpare  from  them- 
felves  :  a  farcaltic  fmrle  might  perhaps 
glance  over  his  countenance,  when  he 
conceived  he  faw  in  the  lady's  books  an 
excule  for  his  damp  chamber  ;  but  he  con- 
lidertd  that  (lie  had  made  all  poflible 
atonement ;  and  he  retired  to  reft  in  great 
good  humour  with  her  head,  if  not  with 

its 
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its  accoutrements  ;  and  his  benevolence 
towards  her  was  confiderably  augmented, 
by  his  finding  when  he  lay  down  that  he 
had  had  a  recent  predecefTor  in  his  lodg- 
ing, for  the  bed-was  not  yet  cold.  He 
was  now  as  much  vexed  as  ever  in  his  life 
by  the  apprehenfion  that  her  politenefs 
had  made  her  rife  to  accommodate  him, 
yet  he  thought  it  hardly  poflible,  as  he 
had  taken  leave  of  her  in  the  parlour — yet 
he  decided  that  it  muft  be  Mifs  Rufford, 
and  he  accordingly  went  to  fleep  with  Mifs 
Rufford's  virtues  and  endowments  in  his 
head. 

He  rofe  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
very  proper  rcfolution  to  proceed  to  Bath, 
as  foon  as  he  could  get  away;  and  with 
fome  difficulty  fleered  his  way  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  houfe ;  when  by  turning  wrong 
he  found  himfelf,  not  in  the  room  he  had 
fpent  the  former  evening  in,  but  in  a  paf- 
fage  which  was  clofed  by  a  glafs  door  with 
.-ajiicanrj?  curtain  drawn  before  it.  Here 
'..mi;  his 
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his  attention  was  caught  by  a  few  imper- 
fect founds  from  a  feeble  mufical  inftru- 
ment;  a'nd,  going  forward,  he,  unobferved, 
perceived  a  female  in  a  morning  drefs,  fit- 
ting at  an  old  fpinnet,  betraying  evidently 
the  want  of  a  teacher,  and  a  vehement  but 
defpairing  earneftnefs  to  accomplifh  what 
Ihe  was  attempting :  fearful  of  being  feen, 
he  ftaid  only  long  enough  to  fuppofe  this 
perfonage  Mifs  Rufford,  whofe  perfevering 
fpirit  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  brick- 
floor  of  the  apartment,  which  appeared 
to  have  no  fire  place,  and  from  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  mornino-. 

At  length  he  found  the  parlour,  and 
having  amufed  himfclf  v/ith  the  literary 
furniture  of  the  fide-board  till  ten  o'clock, 
he  was  joined,  firft  by  Mifs  Rufford,  in 
whofe  favour  Cupid  had  fo  violently  fha- 
-ken  his  heart.  She  could  fcarcely  forbear 
telling  him  how  diligent  Ihe  had  been  to 
gain  the  firft  tete-a-t8te  v/ith  him — fhe  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  changed  her  drefs 
:  ■'  fincc 
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fiiice  he  faw  her  in  the  cold  hall,  and  was 
now  fidgetting  and  frifking  in  all  the  buftlc 
of  buttons  too  ftubborn  to  meet  button 
holes,  and  of  a  drefs  too  ftiflf  to  give  any 
idea  of  drapery. 

Difgufted  with  the  nonfenfe  of  her  man- 
ners, Lambert  returned  to  his  firft  ideas  of 
her;  but  yet  curious  to  know  if  it  was 
really  herfelf  whom  he  had  fo  unfeafonably 
difplaced  at  midnight,  he  politely  expref- 
fed  his  concern  ;  and  the  reception  it  met 
with  confirmed  his  opinion.  She  acquit- 
ted herfelf  of  the  imputation  of  negleft,  by 
transferring  the  blame  of  the  reeking  bed 
on  JoaUy  by  whom  he  underftood  the  maid 
fervant,who  had  excufed  herfelf  by  the  fame 
charitable  method.  He  now  paffed  fome 
compliments  on  the  imagined  attainments 
of  his  companion,  which  fhe  did  not  feem 
at  firil  to  comprehend — he  fuppofed  this 
the  difguife  of  modefty  ;  for  on  more  ex- 
plicitly adverting  to  her  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, fhe    confefled    that   at    boarding 
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fchool  (he  had  been  learned  to  talk  French. 
Lambert  forbore  to  enquire  farther,  and 
was  again  at  a  lofs  to  reconcile  Mifs  Rufr 
ford  and  herfelf.  ■ 

i 

The  breakfaft  apparatus  now  entered! 
Mr.  Rufford  followed  with  an  apology  for 
the  abfence  of  his  lady,  who  he  gave  his 
guefl  to  underftand  could  no  otherwife 
get  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day  than 
by  confuming  one  half  of  it  in  fleep.  Mifs 
Rufford,  to  whom  Byram  fuppofed  he  was 
to  be  beholden  for  the  donation  of  his 
breakfaft,  fat  frilking  and  giggling  as- 
ufual.  He  expeded  her  to  rife  and  be- 
gin the  neceffary  proxzefs ;  but  he  waited 
in  vain  :  he  then,  to  quicken  the  family- 
diligence,  afked  how  he  fliould  procure  a 
chaife  from  Reading,  as  he  wiflied  to  be 
gone  immediately  after  breakfaft.  This 
was  duly  oppofcd ;  but  one  point  feemed 
gained  by  the  attempt;  for  Mifs  Rufford 
rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  ftyle  of  command, 
ordered  Joan  to  come  in  and  make  the  tea. 
;  .  .  The 
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The"  deuce  is  in  it !  thought  Byram.. 
What — Is  it  the  Berkfhire  faQiion  to  have 
the  maid  in  to  portion  out  a  breakfaft  ?  he 
did  not  much  like  the  idea — it  produced 
another  refolution  to  be  gone  quickly  ;  and 
he  prepared  to  eat  his  meal  in  dudgeon. 

Joan  inftantly  made  her  appearance,  to 
the  utter  diftradion  of  all  Lambert's  for- 
mer prejudices  and  ideas.  Inflead  of  the 
chambermaid  he  had  expeded,  he  faw  a 
young  woman  who  feemed  not  to  have 
attained  her  nineteenth  year,  and  whom 
he  inftantly  recognized  as  the  anxious: 
praditioner  on  the  fpinnet.  Every  attri- 
bute of  good  fenfe,  good  nature,  induftry, 
&c.  &c.  which  he  had  fo  laviftily  given  to 
Mifs  RufFord,  he  now  withdrew  to  beilow 
them,  where  indeed  they  more  properly 
belonged,  and  where  they  were  rendered 
ftill  more  attradlive  by  external  recom- 
mendations which  at  once  roufed  to  ani- 
mation all  his  dormant  faculties.  He 
was  ftill,  however,  puzzled — there  was 
B  fomcthing 
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fomething  incongruous  in  the  appearance 
of  Joan,  and  the  manner  in  which  (he  was 
confidered  by  the  family.  She  was  called, 
fhe  was  blamed,  like  a  fervant-.fhe  looked 
like  a  being  infinitely  fupcrior  to  the  reft 
of  the  houfhold. 

No  introducflion  announced  Byram  and 
herfelf  to  each  other  :  fteady  gravity,  and 
fomething  akin  to  diffident  referve,  were 
in  her  countenance ;  but  fhe  acquitted  her- 
felf with  eafe  and  politenefsi  and  though 
flie  was  allowed  no  part  in  the  converfa- 
tion,  and  Mifs  Rufford  pertly  anfwered 
for  her,  whenever  he  addrefTed  her,  her 
mode  of  attention  indicated  as  flrongly  a 
refined  underflanding,  as  her  patient  tole- 
ration of  evident  contempt  did  an  humble 
temper. 

The  petty  arts  of  the  ill  defigning  gene- 
rally defeat  their  own  purpofes ;  and  may 
Heaven  ever  continue  this  comfortable  re- 

fledion  to  thofe  unfortunately  fubjed  to 

them ! 
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them !  In  the  tyrannical  difpofition  to 
blame,  which  the  old  gentleman  took  no 
pains  to  difguife ;  and  in  the  inceflant  en- 
deavours of  his  daughter  to  crufh  humi- 
lity, Lambert  faw  the  malignity  of  their 
natures,  and  thence  inferred  the  merit  of 
their  vidtim.  He  imagined  her  fuch  as 
fhe  truly  was,  helplefs,  friendiefs,  depen- 
dent, amiable.  Bath  and  his  father  again 
vanilhed  into  air ;  and  if  he  thought  on 
any  thing  but  the  objedl  before  him,  it 
was  on  the  beft  means  to  be  devifed  for 
prolonging  his  flay  at  Milham. 

The  exterior  of  the  depreflfed  Joan  was 
an  obftacle  to  Mifs  Rufford's  plans,  that 
even  her  (hallow  capacity  could  duly 
judge  of.  Her  glafs  could  reflea:,  blindly 
partial  as  (he  was  to  her  own  perfon,  no 
fuch  form  as  that  of  the  ill-trcatcd  family 
dependent.  A  difpofition  to  grow  fat, 
which  her  appetite  and  her  indolence  en- 
couraged, had  entirely  ruined  all  her  prc- 
tenlions  to  genteelnefs,  which  in  the  early 
B  2  part 
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part  of  her  life,  (he  had  conftrued  as  fyno- 
nymous  with  length  and  lanknefs.  Now, 
indeed,  her  opinion  had  a  little  varied ; 
but  a  rude  mantua-maker  had  fo  often  ex- 
cufed  her  miftakes  in  her  bufinefs,  by 
pleading  to  Mifs  RufFord  that  fhe  grew 
ftouter  every  year,  that  fhe  could  not  con-, 
ceal  from  herfelf  fome  latent  fear  that  fhe 
might  be  rather  clumfy.  She  had  ftudied 
her  features  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  felf- 
prejudice — fhe  faw  their  want  of  fymme- 
try ;  but  fhe  perfuaded  herfelf  fhe  had  a 
certain  agreeable  fmartnefs  in  her  counte- 
nance which  a  due  attention  to  drefs 
would  fet  forward  in  the  clafs  of  pretti- 
nefs.  She  therefore  drcffed  up  to  this  idea ; 
and  the  real  character  of  her  vifage  being 
heavy  and  louring,  fhe  was  ever  miftaken 
in  her  fmirks  and  her  fafhions. 

The  contraft  with  which  Joan  tormented 
her,  confifted  in  a  perfon  very  far  removed 
from  any  of  Mifs  Ruflbrd's  conceptions  of 
JDCautyj  but  which,  for  what  reafon  fhe 

never 
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never  could  guefs,  was  admired  by  all, 
and  attradive  even  to  herfelf :  it  had  no 
claim  to  thepraifeof  Ikeleton-proportions ; 
it  boafted  none  of  the  majefty  of  height, 
or  the  languor  of  iicknefs;  it  indicated 
youth  and  a  degree  of  health,  though  far 
from  robuft,  yet  uninjured  by  indolence 
or  folly. 

Mifs  Rufford's  fagacity  foon  perceived 
the  alienation  of  Lambert's  eyes.  She, 
however,  derived  comparative  comfort 
from  the  fmall  portion  of  captivation  which 
her  competitor  had  thought  proper  to  dif- 
play  ;  for  Joans  hair,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  beauty  of  her  face,  were  hid  by  a  large 
morning  cap,  which  in  Lambert's  opinion 
atoned  for  its  privations'  by  its  exceflive 
neatnefs  :  her  whole  drefs  expreffed  by  its 
cleanlinefs,  the  purity  of  her  mind  and 
her  juft  idea  of  propriety,  while  Mifs  Ruf- 
ford's hair  en  papillottes,  was  exhibiting 
from  theambufli  of  a  fcanty  cap,  crowned 
with  a  drefs  bonnet  of  many  colours. 

B  3  FooIiHily 
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Foolifhly  angry,  not  with  the  contraft  fhe 
herfclf  formed,  but  that  which  fhe  afcribed 
to  her  defpifed  rival,  her  humour  changed  ; 
and  difcontent  got  the  better  of  the  graces, 
the  fmilcs,  and  the  loves.  She  no  longer 
preffed  Mr.  Byram's  ftay :  (he  rated  Joan 
with  all  the  provocation  of  taunting  lan- 
guage :  fhe  pouted  at  her  father  when  he 
attempted  to  be  gay :  fhe  fcouled  iit  Lam- 
bert ;  and,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  the 
meafure,  could  have  quitted  the  ficJd  of 
battle  in  difguft. 
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CHAP.    II*. 


The  breakfaft  being  concluded,  Mifs 
Rufford,  driving  Joan  before  her,  left  the 
room ;  and  no  reafonable  caufe  of  difplea- 
fure  offering  itfelf,  fhe  began  to  fcold  her 
for  the  pains  Ihe  had  taken  to  allure  Mr. 
Byram  by  her  drefs  and  deportment.  She 
was  aiked  what  bufinefs  fhe  had  to  put  on 
a  clean  cap  and  gown.  The  anfwer  that 
the  one  (he  had  worn  three  days,  and  the 
other  a  fortnight,  was  no  fatisfa6lion  :  her 
iakifj^  airs  were  then  complained  of — there 
was  no  better  defence  againft  this  charge  ; 
for  (he  was  told  that  feeming  bumllenefs 
and  fimplenefs  were  her  arts.  Joan  burfl 
into  tears,  and  flew  to  her  daily  drudgery, 
that  (he  might  forget  in  her  duties  for  the 
family,  the  injuries  (he  had  received  from 
them. 

B4.  In 
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In  the  mean  time,  Lambert  attempted 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Rufford  the  fituation  of 
this  charming  young  w'oman,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  fpeak  his  fentiments^ 
had  he  not  been  difcouraged  by  the  frigid 
anfvvers  his  enquiries  met  with.  *  She  is. 
Sir,'  faid  the  preacher  of  fraternal  love  and 
all  the  charities  of  life,  *  fhe  is  the  daughter 
of  a  fcoundrei,  with  whom,  to  my  misfor- 
tune, I  got  acquainted  at  St.  John's  :  he 
was  then  the  heir  to  a  very  confiderable  pa- 
trimony ;  and  I  hoped  it  would  have  been 
in  his  power  to  have  done  fomething  for 
me,  or  elfe  I  fliould  not  have  courted  his 
acquaintance.  He  married  imprudently, 
and  his  father  difinhcrited  him.  I  never 
faw  him  after  that ;  for  I  faw  he  was  not  in 
a  way  to  do  himfelf  or  any  body  any  good. 
He  died  foon  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart 
for  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  and  had  the  afTu- 
rance  to  leave  me  his  child  to  maintain.'  : 

'  And  do  you  not/  faid  Byram,  after  a 

paufe  of  real  humanity,  *  do  not  you,  Sir, 

k,l  maintain 
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maintain  this  child  with  love  and  joy  ? 
Could  any  other  friend  have  left  you  fo 
valuable  a  bequefl?  O  whac  rapture  to 
fave,  to  protetft,  to  cherifh,  this  lafl:  blof- 
fom  of  a  froft-nipt  plant !' 

*  Heyday  !  young  gentleman,'  returned 
Mr.  Rufford,  with  a  ftill  more  petrifying 
afpecfl,  and  alarmed  for  his  dear  Sarah's 
fuccefs,  which  he  had  been  wife  enough 
to  affure  her  was  certain ;  *  why,  I  hope  you 
are  not  in  love  with  this  charity-mifs.' 

Byram  had  prudence  enough  to  perceive 
that  hypocrify  was  neceffary  :  he  pretended 
to  advert  only  to  the  lituation  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  a  few  fmooth  words  laid  reve- 
rend fagacity  afleep. 

Mr.  Rufford  then,  as  if  willing  to  make 
fure  of  his  meaning,  plainly  propofed  to  him 
a  family  alliance,  and  begged  him  when  he 
arrived  at  Bath,  to  mention  to  his  father. 
Sir  Clifford  Byram,'  his,, wifh  that. the  long- 
B  5  ftanding 
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flanding  intimacy  between  them  might  be 
cemented  by  a  marriage. — Aftonifhment, 
and  an  averfion  to  being  rude,  fealed  the 
young  man's  lips,  while  the  zealous  pa- 
rent, encouraged  and  exulting,  proceeded 
to  defcant  on  Sally's  good  qualities, 
amongfl  which  he  enumerated  making  a 
fhirt  and  a  pudding. 

It  has  been  objefled  to  an  early  acquain- 
tance with  the  world,  that  it  tends  to  con- 
ceit and  pertnefs.  It  has  undoubtedly 
produced,  in  many  inftances,  thofe  unplea- 
fant  fruits ;  but  it  would  be  error  to  infer 
from  thence  the  fecurity  of  a  feclufion 
from  fociety,  while  the  mind,  its  habits 
and  pretenlions  are  forming.  To  have  no- 
thing fuperior  to  ourfelves  to  compare  our 
attainments  with,  is  evidently  dangerous 
to  prefumptuous  difpofltions,  by  produc- 
ing felf-complacency  j  and  to  tempers 
eafily  difcouraged  no  lefs  fo,  as  produdive 
of  romantic  ideas  of  the  excellence  of 
others,  and  confequently  of  our  own  par- 
•  c  *^  ticular 
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ticukr  deficiencies. — It  may  be  truly  an- 
fwered,  that  good  fenfe  will,  even  in  foli- 
tude,  go  far  towards  forming  a  correct 
eftimate  of  our  progrefs — but  alas  \  good 
fenfe  is  not  the  charafterilHc  feature  of 
every  mind  that  needs  its  guidance  ;  at 
leaft,  it  was  no  part  of  the  compofition  of 
Mr.  Rufford,  or  his  daughter :  he  had 
never  mixed  farther  in  the  world  than  was 
neceflary  to  his  making  his  way  through  if; 
and  (he,  fatisfied  with  doating  approoa- 
tion,  neither  faw  nor  heeded  excellence, 
unlefs  her  envy  i^umbled  on  it.  It  was 
to  this  blind  ignorance  of  all  comparifon, 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  indebted  for 
the  courage  neceflary  to  making  fo  bold  a 
propofition  to  a  young  man,  who  wanted 
nearly  a  year  of  being  of  age,  and  whofe 
expedlations  from  his  father  were  equal  to 
the  elegant  rank  the  family  maintained,  as 
that  of  an  union  with  a  woman,  his  in- 
ferior in  every  thing  but  age.  At  any 
other  time,  Lambert  Byram  would  have 
fuffered  contemptuous  filence  to  indicate 
B6  his 
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hisrefufal;  hui  Joan t  (wect  Joan!  was  in 
his  thoughts;  and  he  anfwered  tempe- 
rately, though  not  encouragingly,  that 
nriatrimony  was  a  fubjed:  he  had  not  yet 
turned  his  thoughts  to. — Mr.  Rufford  ad- 
vifed  him  by  all  means  to  think  on  it — he 
talked  of  Sally's  three  thoufand  pounds, 
and  jefuitically  hinted  at  his  farther  inten- 
tions for  her.» — Byram  interrupted  the  con- 
verfation,  by  again  requeuing,  though 
with  abated  urgency,  that  a  chaife  might 
be  procured  for  him  ;  but  his  hoft,  infer- 
ring like  his  daughter,  that  whoever  lif- 
tened  muft  be  captivated,  was  more  ear- 
neft  than  before,  and  furnifhed  Lambert 
with  a  very  decent  pretext  for  deferring 
his  journey.  Matters  being  thus  adjufted 
for  his  remaining  where  he  was,  till  the 
next  day,  he  was  left  alone,  while  Mr. 
Rufford  went  to  inform  the  ladies  of  his 
condefcenfion.  He  was  at  no  lofs  to  ein- 
ploy  this  half  hour :  for  the  firft  time,  in 
his  remembrance,  he  felt  bufy,  and  refo- 
lute  to  make  the  moft  of  the  palling  day : 
0  U.  —lie 
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— he  could  form  no  plan  till  he  heard  how 
he  was  to  fpend  it,  and  this  he  learnt  of 
Mr.  RufFord  at  his  return:  he  found  the 
family  dined  at  two,  till  which  hour  the 
ladies,  or  at  lead  Mifs  Rufford,  intended 
herfelf  the  pleafure  of  working  in  the 
parlour. 

Mr.  Rufford  excufed  himfelf  for  thus 
leaving  him  to  his  family,  by  pleading  a 
burying  and  other  parochial  duty ;  but 
Byram's  wits  were  fee  to  an  edge ;  he  faw 
the  contrivance,  and  determined  to  avail 
himfelf  of  it  to  the  bed  of  his  power.  He 
profeffed  himfelf  perfedly  fatisfied  with 
the  morning  fcheme,  but  not  fo  with  that 
for  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Rufford  pro- 
mifed  to  introduce  him  to  his  club  at  the 
White-Hart.  —  The  renovated  Cymon, 
grown  bold  through  neceffity,  intimated 
his  having  heard  of  a  ball  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  begged  he  might,  if  not 
an  improper  addition,  be  of  the  ladies' 
party.     To  this  Mr.  Rufford,   as   if  the 

matter 
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matter  had  been  previoully  fettled  in  con- 
clave, objedled,  by  faying  he  had  only  a 
chaife  which  would  take  no  more  than  the 
ladies  and  Joan^  about  whofe  being  prefent 
at  the  dance,  he  faid,  a  great  rout  was 
made  by  the  lady  who  gave  it. — This  was 
llifficient  information  for  the  novice  in 
love  :  he  propofed  to  walk  over  to  Reading 
to  order  a  chaife,  not  without  hope  that 
he  might  contrive  to  obtain  the  contemned 
Joan,  either  for  his  companion  or  his  part- 
ner. His  refolution  was  proof  againft  all 
fludied  evafions  ^  he  removed  every  diffi- 
culty as  it  occurred,  and  Mifs  RufTord  pre 
fently  after  entered  the  parlour,  and  fat 
down  as  foon  as  her  father  withdrew,  pur- 
pofely  to  be  made  love  to. 

Her  work  was  the  contrivance  of  deco- 
rations for  the  evening — pink  was  fewed 
upon  green  ;  and  blue  was  held  up  to  it  for 
choice  of  effed: — all  the  hoftile  materials 
of  a  country  milliner's  Chop,  were  brought 
in  turns  into  contad,  with  an  infanity  of 
genius,  perhaps  increafed  by  the  circum- 

ftances 
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ftances  of  the  hour. — The  newfpaper  had 
come  in  ;  and  Lambert  was  glancing  his 
eye  over  it,  civilly  reading  now  and  then  a 
paragraph,  but  more  intent  on  his  hope 
that  Joan . would  join  them;  but  (he  not 
appearing,  and  Mifs  Rufford  feeming  im- 
patient of  the  newfpaper,  he  ventured  to 
afk  if  he  could  not  at  the  fame  time  amufe 
her  and  her  fair  companion,  by  a  book. 

*  Companion?  fir,'  repeated  thefpinfter, 
in  the  deepeft  tones  her  organs  could 
utter; — *  I  don't  know  who  you  may  mean 
by  companmi :  I  keep  no  companion.  If  you 
mean  Joan,  I  would  have  you  underftand 
that  young  perfon  to  be  a  dependent  on 
our  family,  and  no  companion  of  mine. 
Companion  indeed  ! — 1  am  never  fo  badly 
off  for  company,  as  to  fit  with  my  own 
fervant. — Mifs  Joan  pleafes  to  give  her- 
felf  a  great  deal  too  many  airs,  that  I  think 
would  better  become  her  to  go  without 
them — She  is  only  a  great  deal  too  much 
indulged — Ihe  wants  to  be  a  fioe  accom- 

phlhed 
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plilhed  lady,  as  if  (he  had  a  boarding- 
fchool  education  i  but  I  fhall  put  a  ftop 
to  it  prefently — I  don't  fee  what  fuch  girls 
have  to  do,  but  to  work  at  their  needle, 
and  mind  the  family  that  they  eat  the 
bread  of.'  All  this  and  much  more  was 
uttered  with  a  convulfive  agitation  that  al- 
moil  jerked  the  lady's  head  from  her 
flioulders,  while  the  malignant  expref- 
fion  of  her  features,  the  tears  that  flood 
darting  in  her  eyes,  and  the  impediment 
to  her  utterance,  which  founded  in  her 
throat,  Ihewed  how  formidable  a  rival, 
notwithftanding  all  her  contempt,  fhe 
thought  her  dependent.  ..i  n-i 

Lambert  was  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  her  expreflions  or  her  ill  hu- 
mour ;  but  all  he  heard  and  faw  ftimu- 
lated  him  to  be  expeditious.  He  again 
civilly  offered  to  read,  and  begged  Mifs 
RuflTord  to  chufe  the  author  and  the  fub- 
jedl.  In  choaking  filence,  fhe  reached 
her  work  balket,  and  drew  forth  Con- 
u:L.ri  greve's 
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gteve's  Lovefor  Love  !  !  ! — Byram  could 
not  but  admire  her  tafte  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  ideas — he  entered  on  his  tafk,  not  a 
little  delighted  with  the  opportunity  (lie 
gave  him  of  punifhing  her  for  her  ill  na- 
ture— he  read,  without  fkipping,  and  gave 
due  emphafis,  by  tone,  eyes,  and  features, 
to  all  the  ftrong  expreflions  of  the  author; 
— but  his  revenge  was  inane.  Mifs  Ruf- 
ford  joined  his  laugh,  and  forgot  the  dif- 
'turbance  of  her  temper  in  the  wit  of  the 
performance — (he  commended  as  7tature, 
'all  that  mod  of  her  fex  would  have  been 
deaf  to,  and  completed  Lambert's  detef- 
tation  of  her,  by  fliewing,  that  even  com- 
mon decency  was  as  much  a  ftranger  to 
her  vacuum  of  underftanding  as  common 
good  nature — he  could  not,  as  he  fhur  the 
book,  and  Ihe  ogled  him,  as  if  expeding 
him  now  to  play  the  lover  whofe  part  he 
had  read,  forbear  ironically  compliment- 
ing heron  her  tafte ;  and  declaring  flte 
was  the  only,  lady  of  his  acquaintance  to 
whom  he  would  have  read  Love  for  Love. 

She 
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She  took  the  firft  part  of  the  declaration 
for  an  expreffion  of  preference,  and  the  laft 
for  a  figurative  mode  of  divulging  his 
paflion  !  and  Mifs  Rufford  would  have 
grown  too  formidable,  had  not  the  knives 

and   forks  founded  a  retreat. Byram 

juft  then  recolled:ed  that  he  was  not  as 
neat  as  he  ufually  fat  down  to  table  ;  but 
Mifs  RufFord  urged  him  to  poftpone 
dreffing,  as  fhe  fhould,  till  after  dinner — 
he  had  his  intended  walk  to  Reading  in 
his  head,  and  therefore  acquiefced.  Pre- 
fently  appeared  the  old  gentleman,  juft 
returned  from  his  pious  labors,  and  his 
dame,  who  now  firft  made  her  entree 
amongft  her  family.  They  fat  down  to 
table :  to  Byram's  great  mortification  Joan 
was  ftill  abfent,  and  he  began  to  grow 
weary  of  the  civility  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  adopt.  The  leg  of  mutton  was  about 
to  depart,  when  Mrs.  Rufford,  as  if  juft 
waking,  obferved  that  Joan  would  come 
foon,  and  haggled  a  flice  out  for  her, 
againft  her  arrival ;    it  was  chilled  on  the 

plate 
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fpkte  when  the  ill-treated  girl  came  in: 
without  the  lead  deficiency  of  good  breed- 
ing or  chearfulnefs,  (he  prepared  to  take 
her  feat,  but  remained  ftanding  till  fhe 
had  heard  from  Mr.  RufFord  a  very  fci- 
entific  reprehenfion  of  the  caper  fauce — 
!fhe  mildly  promifed  to  amend  the  error  in 
iji^ture.  A  momentary  elevation  of  her 
hands  and  eyes  befpoke  her  pious  thank- 
fulnefs,  and  in  peace  and  humility  fhe  ate 
her  untempting  allowance — her  trembling 
hands  all  the  while  proclaiming  that  it  was 
fome  fervile  drudgery  which  had  detained 
her  from  the  table. 

!  ,  During  the  meal,  which  he  hoped  fully 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  moft  vigilant 
of  the  company,  Byram  repeated  his  en- 
deavours to  engage  Joan  in  converfation ; 
but  Mifs  Ruflford  was  a  Cerberus  no  fop 
rould  quiet,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
pp  the  point.  The  two  younger  ladies 
quitted  the  table  very  quickly.  The  elder 
one,  feeming  totally  inert,  remained,  and 

their 
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their  gueft  moved  to  begin  his  walk  ;  but  ii 
this  trouble  Mr.  Rufford  had  kindly  laved  !! 
him,    by  befpeaking  the  chsife  when  he 
went  to  read  the  papers  at  Reading. 

-  When  Byram  went  to  drefs,  he  was 
conduced  to  the  room  he  had  evacuated 
the  night  before,  and  when  he  was  rea(^ 
to  make  his  appearance,  he  in  his  way  td 
the  parlour  was  completely  mortified  hyt 
feeing  in  one  of  the  chambers,  Joan  in  her 
morning  drefs  very  bufily  allifting  Mifs 
RufFord.*--He  now  defpaircd  of  any  op- 
portunity of  introducing  himfelf  to  her, 
and  was  almoft  tempted  to  employ  the 
chaife  befpoke  for  him,  for  the  better  pur- 
pofe  of  vifiting  his  father  :  he  was  how- 
ever unwilling  to  give  up  his  laft  chance; 
but  not  a  hope  remained  when,  at  five 
o'clock,  Joan  entered  en  de/habille,  to  make 
Mr.  Rufford's  tea,  and  was  detained,  as  if 
on  purpofc,  by  his  flopping  and  prating,' 
till  it  was  within  twenty  minutes  of  fixy 
when  he  had  been  told  they  were  to  de-? 

;'ih  parti 
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!>art;     yet    fhe    (hewed    no  impatience. 

VTade  obftinate  and   imprudent  by   the 

ruelty  he  witnefled,    he  refolved   in  his 

wn  mind  not  to  go,  if  (he  was  left  be- 

ind ;    and  little  farther  was  wanting  to 

rovoke  him  to  fpeak  too  freely. 

But  matters  were   not   fo  untoward  in 

jality,  as  they  had  been  in  afped:. — In  * 

•w  minutes,  and  while  Mrs.  Rufford  and 

;er  daughter  were  abfent  to  give  them- 

blves  the  laft  finifh,  Joan  returned,  and 

y  her  improved  appearance  afcertained 

is  promifed  felicity. — He  could  not  for- 

ear  exprefling  his  joy  and  furprize.    She 

jok  no  notice  of  the  former,  but  to  his 

onder  at  her  celerity,  (he  replied  without 

ly  embarraflmcnt,  that  being  accuftomed 

►  be  called  while  fhe  was  drefling,   and 

udying  chiefly  in  her  decorations  oeco- 

omy  of  time  as  well  as  of  expence,  fhe 

las  feldom  long  at  her  toilet.    •  I  have  only 

t  comb  my  hair  and  change  a  coloured 

;;  drefs 
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drcfs  for  a  white  one,  and  then  I  am/  faid 
fhc,  *  as  fine  as  my  fituation  ever  requires.* 

By  ram  could  not  forbear  replying,  though 
he  began  to  feel  awed  by  his  fituation.—*  No 
folicitudc  could  be  fo  fuccefsful,  madam, 
as  your  ftyle  of  drefs ;'  and  indeed  Byram's 
tafte  was  not  inaccurate;  for  a  countenance, 
adorned  with  fome  of  Nature's  beft  features, 
and  enhghtened  by  all  the  amiable  and  in- 
genuous expreffions  that  the  mind  could 
give  it,  needed  no  other  ornament  than 
her  profufion  of  light  brown  hair,  which 
curling  negligently  over  her  forehead,  gave 
a  (hade  to  her  eyes,  and  hung  in  a  thou- 
fand  ringlets  on  her  (boulders,  confined 
only  by  a  fimple  ornament  to  keep  its  ex- 
uberance within  more  convenient  bounds. 
— Joan  could  not  follow  the  fa(hion  of  the 
world  with  that  accuracy  which  depends 
on  money — Mifs  RufFord  had  difgufted 
her  with  taudry  attempts — (he  therefore 
borrowed  her  ideas  from  grace ;  and  cor- 
refting  them   by  her  own   good    fenfe, 

though 
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though  Ihe  was  never  violently  faflilonablc, 
fhe  always  pleafed,  and  maintained  a  fu- 
perionty  of  appearance  that  procured  her 
the  admiration  and  diftindlion  of  all  the 
men,  and  the  confequent  hatred  of  her 
own  fex. 

Provoked  with  himfelf  forlofing,  through 
timidity,  the  beft  opportunity  he  could 
have  hoped  for  of  bcfpeaking  her  atten- 
tion. By  ram  made  an  effort  to  be  eloquent; 
but  his  purpofe  was  not  very  clear,  though 
it  might  be  guelTed  at  by  his  aukwardnefs, 
when  the  ladies  ruftled  into  the  room — he 
curfed  their  intrufion,  not  willing  to  blame 
his  own  delay;  and  they  prepared  to 
depart. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IV. 


Lambert's  good  humour  was  not  at  all 
improved,  by  his  finding  ii,  as  he  might 
have  expected,  a  fettled  matter  that  he 
fliould  efcort  Mifs  Rufford.  A  little  cooled 
in  his  judgment  by  difappointment,  he 
forefavv  that  fhe  would  oblige  him  to  dance 
with  her  ;  and  as  the  cuflom  of  changing 
partners  was  not  then  prevalent,  he  faw 
neither  hope  nor  refource.  Emergency 
gave  him  the  promptitude  opportunity 
could  nDt  afford  him;  and  as  he  offered 
his  affiflance  to  Mrs.  Rufford  and  Joan  in 
getting  into  their  chaife,  he  whifpered  a 
very  earned  petition,  that  (he  would  referve 
herfelf  to  dance  with  him ; — (he  made  no 
reply ;  but  in  fomewhat  better  hopes  from 
having  made  the  attempt,  he  joined  Mifs 

Rufford, 
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Rufford,  and  very  decently  did  the  honors 
of  the  winds  and  the  windows. 

The  diftance  was  about  four  miles  ^  and 
the  forty  minutes  it  took  up,  were  dili- 
gently employed  by  Mifs  Rufford  to  fe- 
cure  herfubjugationof  her  companion,  be- 
fore his  allegiance  fliould  be  put  to  any 
teft. — She  firfl  affedted  the  fentimental, 
and  began  admiring  the  ftillnefs  of  the 
evening — then  a  philofophy  of  mind,  that 
made  her  look  down  with  contempt 
on  the  frivolous  amufement  of  which 
fhe  was  going  to  partake  j  but  Lambert 
perverfely  replying  to  her  nonfenfe,  that 
he  thought  a  November  evening  in  the 
country  dreary,  and  that  he  loved  dancing, 
her  opinions  veered  about  ^  and  fhe  talked 
of  the  charms  of  Ltmnun^  and  the  felicities 
of  chearful  amufements,  giving  him  now 
and  then  a  hint  that — ftrange  to  tell !  fhe 
was,  on  this  occafion,  unprovided  with  a 
partner,  and  adding,  with  malice  not  to 
be  diffembled,  when  fhe  faw  him  torpid  t« 

VOL.  I.  C  the 
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the  fuggeftion,  that  fhe  admired  Joan's 
courage  in  going  to  balls,  when  (he  had 
never  been  at  boarding  fchooi,  nor  learnt 
to  dance. 

"  And  pray,  Madam,''  replied  Lambert, 
determined  at  all  rilques  to  torment  her, 
"  who  is  this  fame  Joan  that  feems  to  have 
fo  much  myflery  attached  to  her  fituation  ? 
your  family  really  make  me  curious  to 
have  her  hiftory — pray  what  is  her  name?" 

**  Why,  Joan^  Sir,''  anfwered  Mifs 
Rufford,  in  a  deep  key  of  fmothered  paf- 
fion — ''  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  about 
Joan  ?" 

Lambert  was  awed ;  and  in  the  paufe  of 
his  fears  her  paffion  mounted,  and  got  the 
afcendancy  of  all  her  art. — "  You  feem. 
Sir,"  faid  fhe,  in  all  the  agitation  of  rage, 
•*  to  be  much  readier  to  take  notice  of  the 
houfe  dependents,  than  of  the  genteel 
part  of  the  family — What,  I  fuppofe  you 

are 
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are  one  of  the  troop  that  come  down  into 
the  country,  to  get  into  genteel  famiUes» 
and  feduce  the  maid  fervants,  and  then 
leave  them  and  their  brats  a  burden  on  the 
parifh ;  but,  Sir,  my  papa  is  a  juf-pece, 
and  a  magiflirate;  and  he  never  fuffers  fuch 
things.  I  think  it  would  be  much  unbe- 
cominger  in  you  not  to  demean  yourfelf  io 
low  as  to  pay  all  your  refpe6ts  to  people 
that  has  not,  as  you  may  fay,  almoft  ano- 
ther gown  to  their  backs,  and  is  dependent 
on  genteel  families." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  rephed  Lambert, 
with  all  the  gentle  hypocrify  of  irony, 
"  you  entirely  miftake  me — I  affure  you, 
I  am  not  one  of  the  genteel-families'-maid- 
fervants'-feducing  troop  ;  nor  would  I  do 
fo  wigenteel  ^.  thing  as  to  leave  any  of  my 
brats  a  burden  on  the  parifh.- — I  never  «»- 
become  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  demean  myfelf  to 
low  people ;  but  you  know,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, if  thofe  whom  we  dare  not  look  up 
to,  yet  cannot  forbear  thinking  tdward?, 
C  2  will 
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will  not  condefcend  to  give  us  any  encou- 
ragement, a  poor  young  fellow's  fpiiit  is 
broken  ;  and  he  can  only  hang  himfelf,  or 
do  worfe." 

So  fine  an  oration  from  an  orator  fo 
charming,  entirely  overfet  fweet  Sarah's 
dainty  underftanding : — fhe  had  been  on 
the  brinkof  crying  with paflioni  and  though 
fhe  could  reprefs  her  tears,  (he  could  not 
forbear  fome  fobs,  while  fhe  anfwered, 
"  I  am  fure,  Mr.  Byram,  I  never  dreamt 
of  being  haughty-— I  thought  you  might 
be  like  Mr.  Sanderfon,  who  came  down 
laft  fummer,  and  while  I  was  waiting  for 
him  to  do  the  genteel  thing,  and  make  me 
2.  handfome  offer  and  fettlements,  &c.  &c. 
and  fo  forth " 

From  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  lady's  fpi- 
rits,  Lambert  now  hoped  fomething  more 
than  commonly  foohfli  was  coming — her 
fobs  increafing,  he  foothed  her  into  utter- 
ance by  a  few  iugared  words ;  and  rubbing 
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her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  broad  hand, 
entirely  forgetful  of  her  clean  white  gloves, 
fhe  proceeded — *'  Why,  Sir,  I  mud  tell 
you  how  it  was,  for  you  know  when  people 
thinks  of  coming  together,  there  don't 
ought,  as  I  fay,  to  be  any  referves.  Mr. 
Sanderfon  was  a  very  genteel  young  man, 
and  camedown  among  us  laftfummer — he 
was  a  very  genteel  young  man  indeed,  and 
travelled  the  country,  you  fee  like  a  rider,  as 
they  call  it,  but  in  a  very  genteel  way ; 
for  he  never  carried  any  thing  but  his  own 
little  portmanteau,  which  I  really  don't 
think  as  it  took  more  room  than  a  lump 
of  butter — I  never  fee  fuch  a  little  totty 
thing  as  Mr.  Sanderfon's  portmanteau  !  — 
O  how  I  ufed  to  admire  that  there  dear 
little  portmanteau!" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Madam,"  interpofed 
Byram,  leaving  the  dear  little  portman- 
teau to  take  care  of  itfelf,  *'  let  us  proceed, 
if  you  pleafe,  with  its  owner." 

C  3  ''  Lord 
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'*  Lord  a  mercy  \"  cried  Mifs,  "  I  had 
no  thoughts  ever  of  proceeding  againft  Mr. 
Sanderfon  i  but  however,  if  you  advife  it, 
I  will  tell  you  the  whole  ftory  to  an  end — 
Ah  !  r recoiled  as  you  are  in  the  law,  and 
the  Tennplc  i  fo  I  fuppofe  you  know  what 
is  law/* 

The  portnDanteau  and  the  law  were  al- 
moft  too  much  ;  and  Lambert,  bellowing 
a  curfe  on  her  wits,  begged  her  to  go  on 
with  her  narrative,  for  had  he  faid  continue 
it,  he  feared  the  phrafe  might  have  proved 
too  embarrafling  in  its  meaning. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  refumed  Mifs  Rufford, 
"  Mr.  Sanderfon  was  the  only  fon  and  heir 
of  a  gentleman  of  my  papa's  acquaintance 
— I  believe  they  had  a  feat  in  one  of  the 
foreign  counties — I  don't  recoUedl  which ; 
but  I  think  it  was  Sow — -fow — -foutb — South- 
wark — yes,  I  am  fure  of  it  now — you  know 
one  can't  always  recolledl  one's  jogj^apby — it 
was  the  county  of  Southwark — his  friends 
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were  very  rich — his  farher,  he  told  me 
himfelf,  had  twice  given  his  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  who  came,  laffure 
you,  with  all  the  congees  and  bows,  to  afk 
it,  as  if  old  Mr.  Sanderfon  had  been  a 
prince ;  and  though  the  parliament-man 
was  in  his  carriage  when  he  met  old  Mr. 
Sanderfon,  juft  upon  a  very  high  hill  in  the 
county  of  Southwark,  that  they  call  St. 
Margaret's  hill — I  believe  it  is  a  hill  that  you 
fee  the  fea  from — it  is  a  beautiful  place  by 
all  account,— yet  do  you  know  he  would  not 
fpeak  to  old  Mr.  Sanderfon  from  his  coach, 
but  got  out,  and  ftood  all  in  the  dirty 
ftreet,  in  the  middle  of  the  carts  and 
coaches,  to  pay  his  devors  to  old  Mr. 
Sanderfon." 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  Madam,"  faid 
Byram,  *'  let  me  underftand  the  ftory 
clearly — I  thought  you  faid  Mr.  Sander- 
fon had  come  down  in  a  way  that  made  me 
fuppofe  him  a  rider  from  fome  of  the 
wholefale  dealers  in  London. 

C  4  "I  dou't 
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**  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  zvljolefait 
dealer,"  replied  Mifs ;  *'  I  know  that  Mr. 
Sanderf— " 

*♦  Pardon  nie.  Madam,"  interrupted  By- 
ram,  •'  for  prefuming  to  inform  you ;  but 
a  wholefale  dealer  is  a  man  who  traffics  in 
commodities,  in  very  large  quantities  ; 
others  who  fell  in  fmall  quantities,  for  the 
immmediate  ufeofthe  confumer,  we  call 
retail  dealers.'* 

"  Then  I  am  fure,  Sir,"  faid  Mifs  Sally, 
perfeftly  fatisfied  with  her  companion's  en- 
deavour to  make  her  feel  ridiculous,  "  Mr. 
Sanderfon  was  not  with  any  of  your  whole- 
fale dealers ;  for  he  was  a  very  genteel 
young  man,  and  I  dare  fay  none  of  his 
friends  would  have  fuffered  him  to  have 
llirred  a  finger  with  a  large  parcel ;  no,  I 
am  fure  his  muft  have  been  a  very  genteel 
bufinefs.  But,  as  I  was  faying,  down  he 
came,  and  my  papa  met  with  him,  as  he 
might  do  with  you,  and  aiked  him  to  the 
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houfe,  and  fo  I  faw  that  very  evening, 
what  was  his  defign,  as  you  fee  I  might  do 
your's ;  and  he  ftaid  five  or  fix  days ;  and  I 
am  fure  I  did  every  thing  that  was  genteel 
and  agreeable  :  for  I  faw  what  was  at  his 
tongue''s  end ;  fo  we  walked  out  in  an 
evening  into  the  wood ;  and  it  ufed  to  be 
fo  pleafant  to  hear  the  dear  little  inno- 
cent birds  iing,  and  fee  them  fluttering 
about." 

"  Well,  Madam,"  interrupted  Lam- 
bert ;  "  and  did  not  this  inviting  fituation, 
and  your  uncommon  goodnefs  produce  a 
declaration  on  his  part  ?" 

*'  No,  Sir,"  Hie  anfwered,  in  a  tone  of 
mortification,  *'  when  I  was  expeding  to 
hear  him  fay  what  I  am  fure  he  meant ;  but 
only  an  artful  huffy  came  in  the  way,  and 
you  fee,  he  had  got  hold  of  my  hand ;  and, 
you  fee,  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  thing 
to  draw  it  away,  as  we  were,  you  fee,  as 
you  may  fay,  on  a  fociable  footing,  one  of 
C  5  our 
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our  wenches  came  to  call  us  in  to  fupper  ; 
Ihc  was  the  forwardeft,  innpudenteft  crea- 
ture I  ever  fet  eyes  on — a  great  broad 
face  an<l  cherry  cheeks,  and  fo  clumfy — 
but,  however,  fhe  i  s  ruined  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes;  I  took  care  of  that." 

**  Proceed  with  your  ftory,  Madam,  if 
you  pleafe,"  faid  Byram,  who  now  hoped 
for  fomething  worth  attending  to ;  *'  I 
long  for  the  cataftrophe.*' 

**  Why,  Sir,  would  you  believe  it,"  re- 
fumed  the  narrating  fair  one,  **  Why, 
you  fee,  as  that  good-for-nothing  toad.  Bet, 
interrupted  Mr.  Sanderfon  fo  ill-manner- 
cdly  jufl:  when  he  had,  I  dare  fay,  got  up 
his  mind  to  fpeak,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  amifs  to  give  him  another  opportunity, 
if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  ;  for  you  know, 
I  dare  fay,  that  bafhful  people,  Jpecially 
young  men,  wants  fomctimes  a  great  deal 
of  encouragement;  fo  as  I  was  coming 
■down  flairs  next  morning — I  had  got  up 
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early  to  make  myfelf  a  little  decent ;  I  juft 
taps  a  little  gentle  tap  at  Mr.  Sanderfon's 
door,  as  I  might  do  at  your's,  not  meaning 
any  offence :  prefcntly  I  heard  Bet's  voice— 
I  am  fure  it  was  Bet's  voice,  call  out,  O  gi- 
mini !  there's  my  miftrefs !  With  thatlburft 
open  the  door — Gracious  me,  what's  that 
jolt  ?  Lord,  it  has  quite  jumbled  my  cap — 
Dear  me !  I  dare  fay  I  fliall  be  quite  a  figure 
— 'O I  believe  we  are  at  Mrs.  Halnaby's. — 
Well,  Sir,  Mr.  Sanderfon  went  away  di- 
reftly;  and  Bet  was  turned  out,  as  the 
minx  deferved,  without  a  charafter." 

A  few  words  which  followed  this  com- 
pendium  of  the  cataftrophe  did  not  reach 
Byram's  ear;  for,  jumping  out  of  the  ve- 
hicle, he  went  to  afiift  Joan  and  her  gou- 
vernante  in  alighting.  Mifs  Rufford  re- 
maining in  the  attitude  of  a  cat  on  the 
brink  of  a  pond,  defirous  to  defcend,  but 
fearful  of  misfortune.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lambert  had  repeated  his  requefl  to  Joan, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  dance  with 
C  6  her ; 
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her;  and  nor  able  to  obtain  any  anlwer,  he 
law  her  fafe  on  the  ground,  and  returned 
to  Mifs  Rufford,  who  would  willingly 
have  detained  his  arm  till  fhe  had  entered 
the  ball-room;  but  not  chufing  to  alTume 
the  charafter  of  her  devoted  knight,  he 
kept  behind;  and  the  proceflion  entered  in 
order;  but  it  was  to  his  great  aftoniihment 
that  he  perceived  Mifs  Ruffoid  now  gave 
way  to  Joan,  and  luffercd  her  to  make  her 
appearance  before  her. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 


A  GENTEEL  looking  groupc  of  dancers 
and  fpeclators  were  affembled  at  Mrs. 
Halnaby's.  The  lady  of  the  houfe  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  age  of  life ;  was 
handfome  in  her  pcrfon,  and  elegant  in 
her  manners.  She  noticed  politely  buft- 
ling  Mrs.  Rufford,  in  her  bed  crimfon  da- 
malk  gown  and  laced  apron,  and  her  fmart 
daughter,  who  chilled  in  lilac  luflring 
trimmed  with  pale  blue ;  but  the  welcome 
ihe  gave  Joan  was  different ;  flie  clafped 
her  in  her  arms,  and  in  a  voice  of  the  ten- 
dereft  affedion  flie  cried  out,  **  God  blefs 
you,  my  love,  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee  you ;  I 
was  fearful  you  could  not  be  here,  for  I  heard 
you  had  a  cold.  Look  !  Mrs.  Henfedge," 
faid  (he  to  a  crooked  little  woman  who 
was  ftanding  near  her,  *♦  look  how  like  her 
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dear  mother  {he  grows— you  knew  her 
mother. — Refemble  her,  my  love,  in  all 
but  her  misfortunes,  and  I  fhall  love  you 
for  your  own  fake  and  for  her's.'*  Joan 
curtfied,  and,  with  gliftening  eyes,  not  un- 
obferved  by  Lambert,  who  waited  for  an 
introdudion,  fhe  kifled  the  hand  Mrs. 
Halnaby  held  her's  with.  Several  young 
people  now  came  forward  with  familiar 
falutations  and  evident  joy  to  meet  Joan, 
who  not  forgetting  in  her  flattering  recep- 
tion the  right  of  a  Granger,  faid  in  a  low 
voice  to  Mrs.  Halnaby,  "  I  fancy  my  ladies 
forget  to  introduce  their  vifitor  to  you  ;  it 
is  Mr.  Byram,  Sir  Clifford  Byram's  fon  : 
he  is  going  down  to  his  father  at  Bath. 
Mr.  Rufford  met  him  yefterday  at  Read- 
ing, and  he  has  been  at  our  houfe  ever 
fince." 

Mrs.  Halnaby's  good  breeding  relieved 
Lambert  from  an  aukward  fituation :  (he 
came  forward  to  him,  and  recognized  him 
as  the  fon  of  a  family  flie  had  formerly 
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known  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  encouragement  of  her  countenance 
and  deportment,  excited  a  hope  in  him 
that  he  might,  in  the  courfe  of  the  even- 
ing, get  fome  information  from  her  about 
Joan^  whofe  name  he  had  not  yet  heard  ; 
but  his  curiolity  was  fooner  gratified  than 
he  expe(5led ;  for  a  trio  of  ladies  coming  in, 
Mrs.  Halnaby,  who  retained  her  near  her, 
introduced  her  to  them  by  the  aftonifliing 
ftile  and  title  of  the  honourable  Mifs  Dove- 
ridge,  making  her  ftill  better  known,  by 
adding  "  my  Joanna  of  whom  you  have  fo 
often  heard  me  fpeak." 

Lambert  could  not  decide  whether  this 
alteration  in  the  fphere  Joan  feemed  to 
move  in,  affcded  moft  his  hopes  or  his 
fears.  Joined  to  the  referve  of  her  beha- 
viour, he  dreaded  whatever  might  give 
her  an  advantage;  yet  he  could  not  but 
fee  that  any  fuperiority  muft  render  her 
more  acceptable  to  his  family  ;  but  in  the 
abfurdity  of  judgment  guided  by  paflion, 
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no  one  circumftance  occupied  him  To 
fully,  as  the  conducl:  of  tlie  Ruffords  in 
that  one  particular  of  vulgarifing  Mifs 
Doveridge's  Chriftian  name,  into  that  of 
Joan — Joanna  was  pretty  and  uncommon  j 
but  Joan — O  Joan  was  deteftable.  That 
fuch  ignorant  narrow-minded  fouls  as  the 
Kuffords  fhould  have  the  dominion  over  a 
being  fo  nearly  of  the  angelic  kind,  had  rea- 
fonably  enraged  him  j  but  that  they  fhould 
degrade  her  name  to  that  of  Joan  was  too 
much  for  human  patience  to  bear.  Why 
the  human  mind  loves  trifles  is  an  inexpli- 
cable enigma  ;  but  it  feems  to  delight  in 
refling  on  them  ever  to  the  aggravation  of 
acute  fuffering,  or  we  fhould  not  fee,  as  we 
do  every  day,  nymphs  who  have  experi- 
enced the  perfidy  of  their  lovers,  moft 
wounded  at  their  flighting  them  tn  public, 
Miffes  on  the  verge  of  marriage,  when  dif- 
appointed  by  their  own  coquetry,  moft 
hurt  by  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  all 
the  gewgaws  of  courtfhip^  wives,  vvhofe 
hulbands  have  plagued  them  into  mifery 
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caufe  little  Mifs  muft  leave  off  her 
dancing,  or  fick  people  moll  uneafy  be- 
caufc  they  cannot  have  their  chamber  un- 
neceffarily  fcoured. 

About  forty  perfons  as  mifcellaneous  as 
in  a  defcent  from  the  ark,  were  novvaflem- 
bled  ;  the  ball-room  was  opened,  and  two 
fiddles,  with  a  tabor  and  pipe,  fet  the 
heads  of  the  old  ladies,  and  the  heels  of 
the  young  ones  in  motion.  Lambert 
opened  a  way  for  himfelf  into  a  groupe 
that  furrounded  Mifs  Doveridge,  and 
again  alked  the  favour  of  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Halnaby  at  that  moment  coming 
up  and  hearing  his  requeft,  faid,  "  Nay, 
my  Joanna,  do  not  engage  yourfelf: 
Charles  will,  I  hope,  be  here  prefently, 
and  you  know  he  will  expec5t  you  to  dance 
with  him."  *'  1  fhould  be  forry  to  dif- 
oblige  you  or  Mr.  Halnaby,"  replied  Jo- 
anna,   turning  from  Lambert   and  whif- 
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pcring  her  friend ;  *'  but  really  he  has 
treated  me  lately  with  fuch  coolnefs,  that 
I  think  he  will  feel  obliged  to  me  for  dif- 
pofing  of  myfelf."  "  Do  as  you  pleafe, 
my  love,"  anfwered  Mrs.  Halnaby,  *'  in 
this  inftance,  but  fufpend  your  opinion  of 
his  conduct  in  all  others.  I  can  fay  no- 
thing for  him,  but  that  I  wifli  he  was 
wifer. — Dance  with  Mr.  By  ram,  my  dear, 
if  you  pleafe." 

The  fafhion  of  the  time  made  minuets  a 
prelude  to  the  more  lively  meafures.  Lam- 
bert felt  elated  and  difpofed  to  exert  him- 
felf  when  he  found  it  was  his  lot  to  fet 
the  example  with  Joanna.  She  acquitted 
herfelf  in  a  manner  that  increafed  at  once 
his  admiration  of  her,  and  his  contempt 
for  Mifs  Rufford's  malevolent  detradion  ; 
but  his  ideas  were  foon  diflurbed  by 
Joanna's  whifpering  to  him  as  he  quitted 
her  hands,  a  requeft  that  he  would  take 
Mifs  Rufford  out.  Happy  to  fliew  his 
devotion  in  any  way,  however  humili- 
ating. 
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ating,  he  approached  tlie  fpinfler,  whofc 
air,  which  had  been  before  vulgar  and 
ridiculous,  increafed  to  complete  folly  as 
he  approached  her.  When  handed  in  all 
the  formahty  of  minuet-dancing  to  the 
darting  place,  her  head  nodded,  her  eyes 
reeled  to  catch  obfervation,  her  crippled 
elbows  bent  to  the  mufic,  and  propped  on 
heels  that  ereded  her  on  tip-toe,  (he  fidled 
and  fhuffled  through  the  figure,  with  the 
cafe  of  a  fettered  afs,  and  the  accuracy  of 
an  extempore  genius.  It  was  fo  difficult 
to  conform  to  her  movements,  and  fo  im- 
pofTible  to  guefs  where  fhe  was  to  be 
found,  that  her  partner  thought  only  of  a 
decent  retreat ;  but  Mifs  was  determined 
to  make  the  moft  of  an  opportunity  that 
perhaps  was  rare,  and  fhe  croffed  and 
crofTed  till  Byram,  out  of  all  patience,  led 
the  way  to  a  conclufion,  and  abruptly 
quitting  her,  retired  to  a  feat  amidft  the 
confounding  titter  of  all  the  girls. 
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As  foon  as  he  had  a  little  recovered  the 
fenfe  of  his  mortification,  he  made  up  to 
Mrs.  Halnaby  to  apologife ;  but  the  cla- 
mour for  country  dances  had  begun,  and 
all  was  forgotten  in  the  profped  before 
him. — What  then  were  his  feelings  when 
going  acrofs  the  room  to  feek  Joanna,  he 
met  her  coming  to  take  her  place  at  the 
top  of  the  fet,  led  by  a  very  genteel  young 
man  whom  he  had  not  before  feen  ?  At 
the  fame  time,  Mifs  Rufford  was  frifking 
as  if  with  the  fame  intention,  but  unpro- 
vided with  a  partner.  Provoked  and  puz- 
zled, Lambert  was  going  to  feek  an  ex- 
planation by  taking  Mifs  Doveridge's  va- 
cant hand,  but  flie  withdrew  it  with  a 
fmile,  faying,  *'  I  underfland  you  are  en- 
gaged to  Mifs  Rufford,  fo  I  have  difpofed 
of  myfelf."  Lambert  looked  down  to- 
wards the  fiend  that  haunted  his  fteps,  who 
had  now  pafTed  them,  and  he  perceived 
her  tucked  up  in  jigging  guifc,  ftanding 
in  the  rank,  and  marking  the  time  of  the 
country  dance  tune  molt   forcibly^    if  not 
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very  correSfly,  with  her  head,  her  hands, 
and  her  feet.  He  faw  now  that  (he  con« 
fidered  him  as  her  right,  and  had  given 
out  that  he  was  engaged  to  her;  but  the 
young  ladies  of  the  party  had  quitted  the 
line  to  form  themfelves  again  into  tittering 
groups,  and  expedlation  feemed  fo  to  hang 
on  what  he  fhould  do,  that  he  could  not 
ftand  it  long :  in  thorough  ill  humour  he 
retreated,  halfrefolved  to  quit  the  com- 
pany and  the  country,  and  inftantly  to 
purfue  his  journey  to  Bath ;  but  this 
would  have  been  to  abandon  entirely  all 
his  hopes,  and  he  hefitated. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dancing  began, 
and  poor  Mifs  RufFord  having  been  danced 
by,  and  often  requefted  to  move,  not  be- 
ing able  to  catch  the  eye  of  Byram,  quit- 
ted the  field  of  aclion  with  difdain,  and 
followed  him  into  the  adjoining  room, 
calling  out,  "  So,  Sir,  you  won't  dance  ! 
Well,  upon  my  word,  I  think" — "  Ex- 
cufe  me.  Madam,"  replied  Lambert,  de- 

firous 
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firous  at  any  rate  to  ftop  her  tongue,  "  I 
am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  talked  to." — ■ 
"  Well  but,  Sir,  I  thought  you  and  I 
were  to  have  gone  down  the  dunce  toge- 
ther— I  told  you  I  was  not  engaged  ;  and 
here  have  I  kept  myfelf." — "  Pray,  Ma- 
dam," faid  Byram,  taking  up  a  candle  to 
look  at  a  pidure,    **  excufe  me — I  very 

feldom  dance — I  am  not  fond  of  it.*' 

"  Perhaps,"  faid  Mifs,  "  you  like  a  lit- 
tle chit-chat  better — let  me  fliut  the  door, 
for  them  there  fiddles  make  fuch  a  noife." 

Byram  would  take  no  notice  of  fuch  im- 
pertinence, but  continued  looking  at  the 
piftures  j  and  his  tormentor,  who  feemed 
difpofed  to  woo  him  in  any  way,    rather  i 
than  to  lofe  him,  began  to  give  him  whati 
information  her  knowledge  of  the  pidlures 
furnilhed  her  with. — *'  That  landfcape," 
liiid  fhe,    "  is  a — a — a  Hebe — yes,    they 
call  it  a  Hebe — but  I  don't  know  why — itj 
was  done  by  a  former  old  anchefter  of  Mrs. 
Halnaby's — a  lady  who  painted  very  fine 
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— (lie  was  learnt  to  paint  either  by  Achilles 
or  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  I  dont  know 
which — that  there  is  a  Poll  Varnifh? — I 
believe  it  is  called  fo  from  the  name  of 
the  gentlewoman  that  painted  it — and  that 
other  is  the  flory  of  a  poor  gentleman,  a 
Mr.  A(5lon,  I  think,  that  was  killed  by  his 
own  hounds. — They  fay  Diana  foniebody, 
I  never  heard  her  name,  fet  them  on  to 
do  it,  which  I  think  was  very  (hameful." 

Even  Lambert *s  ill  humour  could  not 
ftand  fuch  a  counterpoifon  as  it  met  with 
in  Mifs  Rufford's  Ciceronian  abilities — his 
anger  changed  to  contempt  and  merri- 
ment; and  he  was  going  to  fhew  her  how 
fincerely  he  defpifed  her,  when  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby  entering  the  room  in  hafte,  cried  out, 
"  So  you  two  neither  chufe  to  dance, 
nor  to  be  fpedators  of  the  dancing ! — I 
muft  not  allow  this. — Mr.  Byram,  you 
would  oblige  me  much,  if  you  would  go 
down  a  couple  of  dances  with  a  lady  that 
cannot  get  a  partner.*'     Glad  at  any  rate 

to 
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to  convince  Mifs  Rufford  that  her  power 
was  not  abfolute,  and  fuppofing  nothing 
could  be  worfe  than  herfelf,  he  fet  down 
the  candle  and  left  the  negledled  fair  one 
in  dudgeon.  In  the  door- way  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby  flopped,  and  faid,  **  I  beg  your  par- 
don,— it  is  no  agreeable  partner  I  have 
found  for  you ;  but  it  is  a  lady  I  am  obliged 
to,  and  fear  to  affront.'*  "  I  fliall  be  hap- 
py to  obey  you.  Madam,"  replied  Byram, 
if  you  will  reward  me  by  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  converfation  before  I  quit  your 
houfe.'*  *'  1  fear  it  will  hardly  be  in  my 
power,"  Mrs.  Halnaby  replied,  "  this 
evening  j  but  I  will  remember  your  re- 
queft:,  and  make  an  opportunity  if  I 
can." 

He  was  introduced  to  his  new  partner, 
and  his  eyes  convinced  him,  that  if  there 
was  nothing  in  the  creation  more  weari- 
fome  than  Mifs  RufFord,  there  might  be 
fomething  more  hideous  ;  for  this  new 
objed  of  his  attention  bore  a  nearer  re- 
'  fcmblance 
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reiemblance  to  the  Chimsera  than  to  any 
thing   human. — It   was    Mrs.    Henfedge, 
over  whom  his  pre-occupied  eye  had  but 
nightly  glanced,   as  Mrs.   Halnaby  fpokc 
to  her  in  introducing   Joanna — (he   was 
about  forty  years  of  age,    but  might,  had 
fhc  kept  her  own  counfel,  have  palled  for 
feventy — her  figure  was    contrafted   into 
innumerable  writhings  of  deformity — her 
large  lifelefs  eyes  warred  with  each  other 
and  with  every  objeft  that  oppofcd  itfelf  to 
them,  while  all  the  difproportion  pofTible, 
raged  in  the  lower  features  of  her  face. — 
A  perfon  fo  unfortunate,    might  have  ex- 
cited pity,    which  a  well  tempered  mind 
might  have  converted   into   refped ;    but 
Mrs.  Henfedge  could  not  be  contented  with 
what  fhe  might  have  gained — fhe  dreffed 
prepofteroufly,  and,  as  often  as  it  was  in  her 
power,  exhibited  in  public  the  airs  and 
graces  (he  travejlicd  from   the  young  and 
the  beautiful.     Her  favourable  opinion  of 
herfelf  had  been  recently  confirmed  by  the 
influence   of  her    money    on   the   flender 
VOL.  1.  D  hopes 
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hopes  of  Mr.  Henfedge,  who  in  the  want 
of  cafli  and  the  profped  of  affluence,  was 
bh"nd  to  the  alloy  of  the  golden  fhower, 
and  had  compleated  her  triumph  by  mar- 
rying her. 

Recovering  from  the  chill  he  had  felt 
on   firfl;  approaching  her,  Lambert  took 
his  place  with  his  jocund  partner  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dance,  and  had  leifure  for 
fome   minutes  to   indulge   his  fpleen,  in 
beftowing  a  few  hearty  good  wiflies  on  the 
ball  and   its  attendants,    and    on   his  own 
folly  in  delaying  his  journey.     But  his  fair 
partner  did  not  long  fufter  him  to  indulge 
in  gloomy  reverie — her  tongue  was  of  the 
alarum    ciafs  ;    and  he  heard    from    her 
abundance  of  obfervations  on  others,  not 
deficient  in  flirewdnefs  or  ill-nature,  but 
all  reverting  in  their  tendency  to  her  own 
nraile.     Difgufted  as  Byram  was,  he  how- 
ever could  not  but  fmile,  when  as  a  pre- 
lude to  their  fetting  off  for  an  exhibition 
he  felt  heartily  afhamed  of,    Mrs.  Hen- 
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fedge,  in  a  tone  of  tender  apprehenfion, 
befought  him  to  be  careful  in  going  down 
the  dance,  that  he  took  no  liberty  that 
could  oflfend  Mr.  Henfedge,  whom  (he 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  defcribed  as  be- 
ing moft  terribly  jealous  of  her.  He  could 
fcarce  forbear  replying,  by  repeating,  "  Of 
you.  Madam  ?"  She  added  a  few  delicate 
hints  that  her  health,  and  confequently  the 
family  lineage  might  fuffer,  fhould  her  caro 
fpofd's  natural  jealoufy  be  roufed  to  vio- 
lence— fhe  charitably  feemed  to  infer  that 
an  objedt,  fuch  as  herfelf,  excufed  this 
weaknefs  of  his  mind,  and  then  feizing 
Byram's  hands,  and  arching  her  eye-brows 
to  the  utmoft  limits  of  her  forehead,  Ihe 
floundered  through  the  couples.  Byrani 
heard  Mr.  Henfedge's  name  and  his  jea- 
loufy mentioned  to  every  man  fhe  led  out  or 
turned  hands  with  ;  and  the  laugh  went  re- 
gularly down  with  the  figure  ;  but  near  the 
bottom  Mrs.  Henfedge's  conceit  was  af- 
fronted by  the  inattention  of  one  lady  to 

her  manoeuvres  i  fhe  loudly  reproved — the 
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lady  did  not  chufe  to  apologize — a  fevv? 
taunts  enfucd — the  goddefs  perhaps  faw 
fhe  was  laughed  at  ;  and  violently  dif- 
pleafed,  flie  releafed  Byram,  by  refufing  to 
dance  any  longer. 

His  amufement  was  now  to  watch  Mifs 
Doveridge — he  faw  her,  with  infinite 
grace  and  fprightlinefs  performing  her 
part — he  faw  her  received  by  all  with  af- 
fiduous  fmiles,  and  all  feemed  fenfible  of 
the  animation  of  her  prefence,  except 
Charles  Halnaby  whom  (he  danced  with. 
This  obfervation  and  what  he  had  heard  be- 
tween Mrs.  Halnaby  and  Joanna,  abated 
the  fears  he  mull  otherwife  have  indulged; 
but  he  now  began  to  queflion  his  own  abi- 
lity to  make  ufe  of  any  opportunity  for 
private  converfation  with  Mrs.  Halnaby, 
fhould  (he  remember  his  requeft  and  fliew 
A  difpofition  to  gratify  it. 
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CHAP*    VI. 


But  Fortune  threw  in  Byram's  way  a 
temptation  too  fudden  and  too  ftrong  to 
be  refifted :  Mrs.  Halnaby  came  up  to 
him  when  the  company  were  engaged  in 
the  next  dance,  and  faid  in  a  manner  fuf- 
ficiently  encouraging,  that  fhe  was  now  at 
leifure  for  a  few  minutes  to  attend  to  him 
if  he  would  follow  her  into  the  adjoining 
drawing-room ;  here  Mifs  RufFord  had 
remained,  forgotten  by  all ;  but  fhc  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fafcinate  by  her 
charms  and  her  eloquence,  a  little  curate, 
a  ftranger  in  the  country  ;  and  with  him 
(lie  was  pracflifing  all  her  ogling  and  wrig- 
gling. To  get  rid  of  the  impediment  this 
harmonious  couple  muft  have  proved, 
Mrs.  Halnaby  urged  them  to  join  the 
dance  j  the  raven-beau  feemed  too  obfe- 
D  3  fequious 
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fequioiis  to  articulate  a  negative  on  any 
occafion,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  dif- 
tinc^ion  he  had  met  with  frmn  Mifs  Ruf- 
ford,  whom  he  fancied  wealthy ;  he  knit- 
ted before  her,  and  put  her  into  thorough 
good  humour  by  remaining  her  partner 
through  the  evening. 

With  the  intimidating  preface,  **  Well, 
Sir,  what  is  your  pleafure  ?"  Mrs  Halna- 
by  roufed  Lambert  from  his  embarraff- 
ment — he  could  make  neither  preface  nor 
apology,  and  therefore  followed  the  far 
better  method  of  fimply  telling  her  that  he 
had  by  accident  become  a  gueft  in  Mr. 
Rufford's  family — that  he  had  found  in  it 
an  ornament,  whofe  worth  feemed  un- 
known to  them,  and  who  was  treated  by 
them  in  a  way  that  at  once  excited  his  pity 
and  his  curiofity — that  from  the  reception 
he  faw  given  to  Mifs  Doveridge  by  Mrs. 
Halnaby,  he  feared  he  muft,  through  ig- 
norance, have  incurred  her  difpleafure  in 
the  few  hours  they  had  inhabited  the  fame 
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houfe,  where  he  found  it  impoflible  to  pay 
her  common  civility — he  therefore  only 
requefted  Mrs.  Halnaby  to  unveil  fo 
much  of  the  myftery  of  Mifs  Doveridge's 
fituation,  as  might  enable  him  to  treat 
her  with  proper  refped. 

*'  And  is  this  indeed  yoxxx  only  motive?" 
replied  Mrs.  Halnaby,  with  an  enquiring 
eye — *'  I  confefs,"  replied  Lambert,  *'  the 
contrail  Mifs  Doveridge  is  to  the  other 
members  of  Mr.  Rufford's  family,  fets 
her  attradions  in  a  very  forcible  point  of 
view." "  Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Halnaby,  "  I  will  do  as  you 
defire — I  will  gratify  your  curiofity,  which 
is  all  I  can  indulge ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  fliall  be  mortified  to  the  utmoft 
degree,  if  Joanna  is  not,  in  a  couple  of 
years,  the  wife  of  my  fon — I  fancy  I  need 
not  fay  much  to  you  of  her  merit ;  but  as 
I  tell  you  fairly  what  her  profped  is,  and 
have  myfclf  not  a  world  of  pity  for  young 
men's  fudden  love,  I  fhall  not  think  myfelf 
D  4  obliged 
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obligcci  to  keep  you  in'ignorance  of  any 
oiher  particulars — I  here  is  no  myftery  at- 
tached to  Mifs  Doveridge's  fituation,  but 
I  hat,  I  believe,  which  arifcs  from  the  foi- 
bles of  thofe  fhe  is  forced  to  obey — her 
lituation  is  humiliating,  but  it  is  at  prefent 
irremediable,  and  muft  end  with  her  mi- 
nority. She  is  the  orphan  of  Lord  Do- 
vcridge,  the  reprefentative  of  an  ancient, 
'  but  obfcure  and  needy  family.  Her  father 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  though 
but  weak  underftanding — he  fell  defpe- 
rately  in  love  with  the  deareft  friend  of  my 
childhood  :  he  married  her,  incenfed  her 
friends,  and  forfeited  all  claim  to  their 
wealth  or  kindnefs,  by  difappointing  their 
more  reafonable  views  for  her. — They 
lived  on  a  very  narrow  income,  which 
want  of  occonomy  daily  diminilhed,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  both  died,  worn  out,  at 
an  early  age,  with  the  cares  of  the  world. 

They  left  only  this  child,  then  about  fix 

years  of  age  ;  and  as  the  fmall  eftate  be- 
longing to  the  family  defcended  in  them.ale 
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line,  and  there  were  claims  more  than  equJil 
on  every  fpecies  of  perfonal  property  that 
had  outlived  the  wreck  of  their  fortune, 
this  poor  girl  would  have  been  wholly  un- 
provided for,  had  not  her  grandfather,  by 
her  mother's  fide,  been  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  a  friend  to  extend  his  bounty 
towards  her  :  he  left  her,  at  his  death,  one 
thoufand  pounds,  which  produce  her  forty 
pounds  a  year,  an  income  fcarcely  adequate 
to  her  wants. 

"  Her  father  had,  early  in  life,  been  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Rufford,  and  to  his 
care  and  fole  government  he  bequeathed 
her.  She  never  complains ;  but  I  have 
reafon  to  beUeve  her  life,  in  fuch  a  family, 
muft  be,  as  you  feem  to  hint,  extremely 
uncomfortable — I  have  fometimes  attempt- 
ed to  interfere,  but  to  no  purpofe.  Mr. 
Rufford  is  abfolute  ;  and  meafuring  her 
right  to  indulgence  by  her  pecuniary  ex- 
pectations, he  has  brought  her  up  in  away 
that  might  have  rendered  her  a  difgrace  to 
D  5  her 
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her  family ;  but  Joanna  can  never  be  other- 
wife  than  elegant ;  and  I  therefore  now 
fuffer  the  Ruffords  to  go  on  as  they  pleafe. 
I  live  in  this  neighbourhood  folely  for  the 
dear  girl's  fake  :  I  have  given  her  what 
little  afliflance  I  am  capable  of  in  her  edu- 
cation, and  have  direded  her  purfuits;  but, 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  defign  her  for  my 
fon  ;  and  as,  fhould  I  be  gratified,  (he 
will  in  about  two  years  be  releafed,  I  am 
not  uneafy  at  any  deficiency  of  accomplifli- 
ments,  which  I  hope  then  I  may  be  able 
to  make  good  j  and  perhaps  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  better,  by  fuffering  her  to  fee  what 
life  is  without  its  gilding,  to  give  her  a  due 
fenfe  of  any  blefTing  (he  may  meet  with 
hereafter.'* 

Mrs.  Halnaby  left  Byram  to  his  rumina- 
tions, as  foon  as  Ihe  had  given  him  thefe 
brief  memoirs,  which  ferved  only  the  more 
to  inccnfe  him  againfl:  the  Rufford  family. 
— As  if  he  expedled  to  perceive  fome  alte- 
ration in  Joanna's  looks,  now  that  he  was 
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acquai'nted  with  her  origin,  he  ftrolled 
again  into  the  dancing-room,  and  there,  to 
his  infinite  joy,  he  faw  her,  not  engaged  in 
the  dance,  but  talking  to  a  fmall  party — 
he  inftantly  flew  to  the  fpot,  and,  without 
looking  at  thofe  near  her,  aiked  her,  if  (he 
was  then  difengagcd. — "  Nay,"  faid  a 
young  man  near  her,  '*  pray  let  it  not  be 
fuppofed  we  have  been  deficient  in  our  chi- 
valry, fince  Mifs  Doveridge's  knight  de- 
ferted  her  fervice — we  have  all  offered  our- 
felves ;  but  it  feems  flie  has  half  engaged 
herfelf  to  another  knight,  who  does  not 
chufe  to  make  his  appearance  :  we  there- 
fore wait  only  the  time  allowed  him  to  re- 
turn, which  is  till  the  conclufion  of  this 
dance,  and  then  we  fight  for  the  lady  :" — 
**  Oh,"  faid  Joanna,  "  if  you  are  fo  vio- 
lent, I  fhall  be  frightened,  and  betake  my- 
felf  to  a  more  peaceful  fituation. — Mr. 
Byram,"  continued  Ihe,  addreffing  herfelf 
with  great  franknefs  to  him, — "  I  believe 
I  have  been  very  rude  ;  but  I  was  led  into 
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an  error — till  you  releafe  me,  T  think  my- 
felf  engaged  to  you  for  the  next  dance." 

Lambert,  fcarcely  crediting  his  own  good 
fortune,  felt  grateful  for  her  politenefs  j 
and  while  they  waited  to  take  their  places, 
he  had  the  firft  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  her. 

Diftrefled  as  he  was  for  time  to  intro- 
duce himfelf  to  her  regard,  and  furrounded 
on  all  fides  as  he  faw  her  with  obftacles  to 
his  wifhes,  refulting  equally  from  the  ill 
qualities  of  the  Ruffords,  and  the  friendfhip 
of  Mrs.  Halnaby,  he  was  again  driven  tci 
be  explicit ;  and  at  the  firft  favourable  mo- 
ment he  (imply  reprefented  to  her  how 
deep  an  impredion  the  uncommon  merit 
of  her  chara6ler,  and  her  unafTedled  love- 
linefs,  had  made  on  his  mind  and  its  af- 
fedions ;  but  Joanna's  reception  of  his 
overtures  gave  no  encouragement  to  clan- 
deftine  love  :  fhe  feemed  perfectly  aware, 
that  there  is  a  language  every   man,  who 
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wiflies  for  a  good  opinion  of  himfelf,  talks 
to  every  pretty  woman  :  fhe  difclaimed  all 
compliments,  as  founded  in  ignorance  of 
her  character ;  and  (lie  appeared  to  have 
been  put  on  her  guard,  by  experience 
againft  delufive  profeffions.  When  Byram 
would  have  juftified  his  attempting  thus 
privately  to  gain  her  favour,  by  adverting 
to  the  conduft  he  had  witnefled  in  the 
RufFord  family,  Ihe  ftopt  him  by  de- 
claring her  obligations  to  them  to  be  thofe 
of  gratitude  and  juftice — "  I  was  an  or- 
phan," faid  fhe,  "  and  expofed  to  almoft 
all  the  dangers  of  life,  when  Mr.  RufFord 
received  me  into  his  houfe — I  have  (een 
many,  in  a  fituation  fuperior  to  mine, 
ruined  for  want  of  the  protection  I  have 
experienced — if  I  have  not  been  happy,  I 
have  been  fecure ;  and  for  that  let  me  be 
thankful." 

There  was  a  tone  which  accompanied 
thefe  words — there  was  a  fentiment  in  her 
eyes— there  was  a  look  of  acknowledgment 
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addrefTed  to  heaven,  which  gave  Lambert 
a  fufpicion  that  misfortune  had  been  the 
fchool  in  which  this  amiable  girl  had  thus 
early  refined  her  prudence.  He  dared  not 
hint  what  he  feared  muft  wound  her ;  but 
with  all  the  little  energy  he  could  exprefs, 
unnoticed  by  others,  and  which  forced 
concealment  rendered  ftill  ftronger,  he 
urged  his  novel  pailion — it  was,  however, 
to  no  purpofe  :  Joanna  coloured  and  joined 
Mifs  Rufford,  who  was  now  too  much 
elated  by  the  douxyeux,  and  the  confoling 
dodrines  of  the  little  peering  curate,  to 
beftow  a  word  upon  one,  who  had  brokers 
from  her  net,  and  contemned  her  blan- 
dilhments. 

Lambert  had  only  to  wifh  for  the  revo- 
lution of  fituation  the  fupper  might  pro- 
cure for  him  ;  but  his  ill  fortune  purfued 
him  through  the  evenings  for  Mrs.  Ruf- 
ford,  who  had  experienced  nearly  an  equal 
portion  of  vexations  at  the  quadrille  table, 
eould  not  be  prevailed  on  to  flay  fupper  ^ 

and 
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and  it  became  neceflary  for  Lambert  to 
offer  to  efcort  her  home. — He  thought  he 
faw,  in  the  countenance  of  Mifs  Doveridge, 
when  (lie,  with  more  afliduity  than  the 
good  lady  merited  from  her,  affifted  in 
fencing  her  perfon  and  her  bed  apron  from 
injury,  a  look  of  fympathetic  regret  for  the 
tax  laid  on  his  politenefs ;  but  it  was  gone 
when  he  took  leave  of  her ;  and  he  was 
convinced  he  had,  like  a  coxcomb,  fed 
his  vanity  at  the  expence  of  his  judgment* 
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CHAP.    VII. 


The  ancient  matron  could  not  be 
charged  with  adding  to  Lambert's  irrita- 
tions, unlefs  his  nerves  were  too  weak  to 
bear  the  regular  gentle  fnore  with  which 
Ihe  beguiled  the  way  home.  Her  foporific 
genius  feemed  admirably  to  apportion  his 
dofe  ;  for  (he  waked  inftindlively  when  the 
chaife  entered  the  village  of  Milham- 
parva ;  and  by  the  emphatical  exclamation 
Lack-a-day!  Ihe,  at  the  fame  moment, 
roufed  her  companion  from  the  more  pro- 
found reverie  into  which  the  privation  of 
all  hope  had  plunged  him. — He  recovered 
his  recolleftion  on  entering  the  houfe,  fuf- 
ficiently  to  order  the  chaife  to  be  again  at 
the  door  by  day-break  the  next  morning; 
and  then  hearing  Mr.  Rufford  was  ftill  up, 
he  followed  the  daggering  lady  into  the 
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parlour — The  found  of  her  huiband's  voice 
feemfed  the  trumpet  to  her  facukies ;  and, 
without  fuffering  the  interpofition  of  a  word, 
fhe  gave  a  very  accurate  drawHng  account 
of  the  difafters  that  had,  as  it  appeared, 
moft  woefully  fleeced  her  purfe — but  Mr. 
Rufford's  little  tiff  of  punch  was  nearly 
out ;  and  as  he  did  not  clearly  comprehend, 
he  could  not  duly  pity  the  forrows  his  wife 
detailed  : — (he  foon  therefore  withdrew, 
either  too  lleepy  or  too  angry  to  recoUeft, 
that  neither  Lambert  nor  herfelf  had  yet 
fupped. — From  what  was  prefently  audi- 
ble, it  was,  however,  to  be  hoped,  it  had 
not  entirely  efcaped  her  memory  ;  though 
By  ram,  who  courted  nothing  fo  much  as 
folitude,  wifhed  to  avoid  Mr.  Rufford's 
interrogations  on  the  fubjedt,  and  made  a 
motion  to  take  his  final  leave  and  retire; 
but  the  old  gentleman.  Hill  awake  to 
Sally's  interefts,  was  more  vigilant,  and 
detained  him,  not  only  to  a  fecond  fupper, 
but  a  fecond  libation  to  ihe  occidental  deili€i 
at  which  Mrs.   Rut^brd  condcfcended  to 
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affift  with  refumed  good  humour — the  old 
gentleman  was  at  the  zenith  of  eloquence, 
his  lady  in  what  Shakefpeare  calls  "  ex- 
cellent fooling,"  when  the  younger  part  of 
the  family  returned  from  the  ball,  and 
Mifs  Rufford's  elevated  voice  declared  her 
to  be  in  no  placid  mood. 
.-.•.f-f,-- 
The  honourable  Mifs, Doveridge,  (now 
funk  again  into  humble  Joan,)  followed  the 
indignant  fpinfter  into  the  parlour,  and 
fhewed  by  her  countenance,  that  fhe  had 
fully  paid  for  all  the  pleafures  of  the  even- 
ing. Mifs  Rufford  made  no  other  altera- 
tion in  her  deportment  than  to  include 
Lambert  in  the  circle  of  her  fury — flie  had 
vented  part  of  her  ill  huntour  on  Joanna, 
for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  having  at- 
tracted attention,  and  left  her  to  take  care 
of  herfelf;  and  nearly  the  fame  vindidlive 
terms  flie  ufed  to  Lambert,  calling  on  her 
father  to  refent  rhc  negled  fhe  had  expe- 
rienced, when  Mr.  Byram  had  not  even 
alked  her  to  dance ;   and  concluding  all 
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with  a  declaration  that  he  was  ten  times 
vvorfe  than  Mr.  Sanderlon.  To  keep  the  lit- 
tle footing  he  had  in  the  houfe,  Byram  faw 
it  was  prudent  to  endeavour,  at  lead,  apo- 
logizing for  his  conduct ;  but  Mrs.  Ruf- 
ford  declared  flie  thought  Sally  had  been 
very  ill  treated.  Mr.  RufFord  began  to 
talk  importantly  with  oblique  hints  at  Jo- 
anna, whom  his  daughter  drove  before  her, 
and  quitted  the  room  in  a  fury.  Lambert 
then  took  fome  pains  to  roufe  his  hoft's 
pride  againft  an  interference  in  fo  trifling  a 
difpute — a  few  fmooth  words  blinded  his 
judgment — perhaps  it  was  influenced  by 
the  recolleftion  that  in  Byram's  family 
there  were  fome  valuable  advowfons.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  at  parting,  Mr.  RufFord  fhook 
Lambert  very  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
expreflTed  his  earned  wifli  that  he  might 
find  his  worthy  father  recovered,  and  that 
he  would  never  travel  that  road  without 
remembering  the  poor  vicar  of  Milham- 
parva. 

The 
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The  dejeding  events  of  the  evening 
rendering  his  night  fleeplefs — he  faw  none 
of  the  family  when  he  came  down  the  next 
morning;  but  had  a  melTage  from  Mifs 
Doveridge,  requefting  that  he  would  take 
his  breakfafl  before  he  fet  out.  In  the 
hope  of  feeing  her,  he  confented  to  the  de-f 
lay;  but  fhe  fhunned  him — he  faw  the 
traces  of  her  -care  in  the  little  apparatus 
fent  for  his  dcjeune,  but  a  glimpfe  of  her 
was  not  to  be  procured ;  and  he  fet  for- 
ward for  Bath,  inclined  to  repent  his  hav- 
ing quitted  his  road  to  vifit  the  poor  vicar 
of  Milham-parva. 

On  reaching  Bath  he  found  his  father 
out  of  all  danger,  and  difpofed  to  think 
well  of  the  filial  attention  which  had  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  journey.  The  ex- 
prcflion  of  Lambert's  countenance  ob- 
tained him  ftill  farther  credit  for  fympa- 
thy  ;  and  he  had  now  leifure  to  ruminate 
on  the  paft,  or  contrive  for  the  future. 

No: 
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Not  being  able  to  difmifs  Joanna  fronn 
his  thoughts  ;  and  flattering  himfelf  he  ha- 
zarded little  of  his  father's  regard,  fhould  he 
be  difcovered  to  have  formed  fuch  an  attach- 
ment, or  (hould  he  difpleafe  Mr.  Rufford, 
he  refolved  to  riik  the  fuccefs  of  a  letter  to 
Mifs  Doveridge  herfelf ;  and  to  this  mea- 
fure  the  natural  fpirit  of  oppofition  inhe- 
rent in  moft  of  thofe  not  yet  out  of  tute- 
lage, (till  further  urged  him,  when  he  heard 
his  father  moft  warmly  commending  the 
beauty  and   various   recommendations   of 
Lady  Jemima  Fawley,  fifter  to  the  Earl  of 
Armathwaite ;  whofe  want  of  fortune  had 
made  her  fo  far  forget  her  line  of  anceftry, 
as   to  declare  her  preference  of  rich  com- 
moners to  poor  lords ^  a  circumflance  which 
in  Sir  Clifford  Byram's   opinion  opened  a 
;a  fair  path  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
family,  which  could  not  at  prefent  boaft 
I  ennobling  honours. 

Byram's  letter  to  Joanna  was  expedited, 
immediately,  after  an  oblique  conference 
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with  his  father  on  this  unacceptable  Cub- 
jedt.  It  contained  a  more  full  repetition 
of  what  he  had  declared  to  her  ;  and  in  the 
molt  eloquent  terms  he  was  capable  of 
forming,  he  befpoke  her  regard ;  but  he 
fpent  ten  days  in  fruitlefs  expediation  of  a 
reply,  ftill  retaining,  notwithftanding  the 
diflipation  of  Bath,  and  the  fmart  nothing- 
nefs  of  Lady  Jemima  Fawley,  the  impref- 
lion  he  had  received.  The  fecret  of  his 
attachment  was  confided  to  no  one,  and 
it  preyed  inceflantly  on  his  mind  ;  till  tor- 
tured beyond  his  patience  with  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  hope  and  the  contradictions  of  fear, 
he  ventured  again  to  addrefs  Mifs  Dove- 
ridge  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  another  te- 
dious week  he  received  the  following  an- 
fwer  : 

**  I  CANNOT  treat  with  filent  negledt  fen- 
timents  fo  flattering  as  thofe  Byram  does 
me  the  honour  to  entertain  of  me  ;  nor 
can  I  fuffer  him  to  chcriih  hopes  it  will 
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never  be  in  my  power  to  realife.  Let  nrie 
affure  you,  Sir,  that  the  unpleafant  cir- 
cumftances  of  my  prefent  fituation  cannot 
induce  me  to  exchange  it  for  any  other; 
and  that  as  I  afk  nothing  in  this  world  but 
peace,  I  can  liften  to  nothing  that  may  en- 
danger my  fuccefs. 

I  gm.  Sir, 
You  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

J.  D." 

This  fingular  reply  found  employment 
for  Byram's  eyes  and  thoughts  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  in  language  ftill  more 
perfuafive,  vvith  arguments  ftill  more  con* 
vincing,  and  with  profeffions  ftill  more 
conciliating,  he  again  befought  the  inex- 
orable Joanna,  and  in  four  days  heard  from 
her  in  thefe  lefs  brief  terms  : 

"  Without  accufing  myfelf  of  pride  ill 
becoming  my  humble  fituation  ;  and  un- 
Icis  I  can  fubmit  to  think  myfelf  ungrateful, 

1  cannot 
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I  cannot  keep  that  filcnce  which  has  hi- 
therto had  no  effed:  in  difcouraging  you, 
Sir,  in  a  purfuit  "which  for  your  own  fake 
as  well  as  mine  I  wifli  you  would  defiil 
from.  I  will  deal  very  ingenuoufiy  with 
you,  Sir,  though  I  am  at  no  time  much 
difpofed  to  confide  to  any  one  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  I  will  be  frank,  that  you  may 
believe  me,  as  I  really  am,  fincere. 

"  My  fituation  at  Mr.  Rufford's  Mrs. 
Halnaby  has  told  me  fhe  explained  to  you 
— it  is  neither  flattering  nor  at  all  fuited 
to  my  wilhes — I  had  almoft  faid  it  is  in- 
tolerable ;  but  in  two  years  it  muft  end — 
God  only  knows  what  may  follow. 

*'  I  fhould  not  have  replied  to  any  one  of 
your  letters,  Sir,  had  I  not  confidered  you 
as  led  into  an  almoft  unavoidable  errof  by 
what  you  witneffed  during  your  fhort  ftay 
here — you  certainly  might,  without  pre- 
fumprion,  fuppofe  that  I  would  gladly  or 
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any  terms  accept  a  releafe ;  but  it  is  not 
fo.  I  have  feen  nothing  of  the  world  but 
its  deceptions  j  and  nothing  can  induce  mc 
to  enter  on  its  ftage. 

"  Forgive  me,  Sir ;  I  fat  down  with  a 
refolution  to  fay  much;  but  my  fpirits 
fail  me ;  and  I  can  fay  only,  that  I  fincerely 
wifh,  however  flattering  your  regard,  that 
you  would  think  no  more  on 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

J.  D.'* 

Little  encouragement  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  this  letter ;  but  its  myfterious 
appearance  was  an  additional  ftimulus  to 
Byram's  now  energetic  mind  :  he  was  ut- 
terly at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  The  tem- 
per in  which  he  had  left  the  Ruftbrds  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  repeat  his  vifit 
there ;  yet  he  could  not  refolve  to  fet  out 
for  London,  whither  his  ftudies  now  called 
him,  and  omit  the  only  opportunity  he 
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might  ever  have  of  improving  his  acquain- 
tance with  Mifs  Doveridge,  the  ftyle  of 
whofe  letters  unfatisfadory  as  they  were, 
yet  convinced  him  that  the  family  were  not 
privy  to  his  attempt  to  correfpond  with 

her. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


In  this  hopelefs  ftate  of  indetermina- 
tion  Byram  remained  torpid  till  his  father 
began  to  urge  his  return  to  town ;  and  he 
began  to  think  it  his  bed  meafure  ;  when 
one  morning,  when  the  weather  was  fe- 
verely  cold,  and  the  ■ftreets  of  Bath  were 
rendered  unpleafant  by  a  recent  fall  of 
fnow,  he  paffed  four  gentlemen  who  had 
(lopped  to  talk ;  and  beyond  them  he  faw, 
as  if  waiting  for  one  of  them,  a  very  gen- 
teel looking  young  woman  drefled  very 
clofely,  but  remarkably  neat  in  her  ap- 
pearance. His  recent  love  had  perhaps 
(harpened  his  jealous  tenacity  of  female 
rights  and  prerogatives,  and  he  looked 
back  with  a  fentiment  of  reproach  on  the 
groupe  who  could  expofe  a  woman  to 
the  difagreeable  neceffity  cf  waiting  in  a 
E  2  public 
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public  ftrcet,  the  end  of  a  converfation  fhe 
was  not  permitted  to  join  in,  when  on  this 
fecond  view  he  recognifed  one  of  the  party 
as  the  young  man  who  had  danced  with 
Joanna  at  Mrs.  Halnaby's ;  and  almoft 
in  the  fame  inftant  he  difcovercd  the 
young  female  to  be  his  Joanna  herfelf. 
Regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  this  happy 
opportunity,  he  fprang  towards  her :  her 
countenance  declared  a  melancholy  em- 
barraffmentj  but  in  a  low  voice  Ihe  was 
going  to  anfwer  his  firfl  expreffion  of 
aftonifhment,  when  Charles  Halnaby, 
who  was  the  condudtor  Ihe  was  waiting 
for,  hearing  her  addreffed,  broke  off  his 
converfation,  and  they  were  immediately 
fo  far  acquainted,  that  Halnaby,  with  the 
cuftomary  non-chaltince  he  affedted,  afked 
him  as  a  favour  to  walk  home  with  Mils 
Doveridge,  that  he  might  purfue  his  jour- 
ney fome  other  way,  with  the  idle  party 
he  had  fallen  in  with.  Joanna  looked  not  a 
little  difconcerted  at  this  negled — fhe,  how- 
ever, mildly  expreffed  her  concern  that  fhe 
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could  not  tind  her  way  back  to  Mrs.  Hali- 
naby's  without  giving  any  one  the  trouble 
of  accompanying  her.  Halnaby  and  his 
companions  went  off  with  a  loud  laugh  ; 
and  Byram  almoft  fpeechlefs  with  furprife, 
indignation,  and  joy,  turned  to  accoft 
Mifs  Doveridge. 

In  a  tremulous  and  dejeded  tone  of  voice 
fhe  anfvvered  his  firft  queries,  by  faying 
that  her  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Halnaby,.  was 
come  to  Bath  in  bad  health  and  low  fpirits, 
that  her  ftay  there  was  uncertain,  and  that 
her  own  abfence  from  Milham  was. granted 
for  no  longer  a  time  than  while  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby, who  fhe  faid  would  return  no  more 
to  Berkfliire,  fhould  remain  where  ihe  was. 
There  feemed  to  befomething  in  this  preci- 
pitate emigration  that  was  a  fecret ;  but 
Lambert  had  not  courage  to  be  curious;  nor 
had  he  fummoned  refolution  enough  to 
mention  the  fubjedl  of  his  correfpcadence 
with  Joanna,  when  they  reached  her  home. 
He  accepted  her  flight  invitation  to  fee  Mrs. 
E  3  Halnaby, 
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Halnaby,  and  left  the  houfe  delighted  with, 
the  accidental  accefs  he  had  obtained. 

Sir  Chfford  Byram  had  in  his  younger 
years  entertained  a  pafTion  for  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby :  Lambert  therefore  found  it  eafy  to 
perfuade  the  old  gentleman  to  pay  her  a 
few  attentions,  fuch  as  are  the  current  coin 
of  Bath,  and  perhaps  current  no  where  elfe. 
The  refult  was  a  very  commodious  inti- 
macy between  the  families,  which  gave 
1-ambert  an  almofi.  daily  opportunity  of 
pleading  in  fecret  the  interefts  of  his 
paflion ;  but  he  faw  he  had  obftacles  not 
to  be  furmounted,  in  his  father's  wilh  for 
his  match  with  Lady  Jemima  Fawley,  in 
Mrs.  Halnaby's  earneft  defire  to  fee  her 
thoughtlefs  fon  fobered  by  a  marriage  with 
Mifs  Doveridge,  and  above  all,  in  the 
opinion  and  temper  of  Joanna  herfelf, 
which  he  feared  would  never  permit  her 
to  difregard  his  father's  prohibition,  to 
thwart  her  valued  friend,  or  to  hazard  any 
part  of  the  little  comfort  (lie  enjoyed.  His 
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only  hope  was,  that  as  Lady  Jemima's  fa- 
mily honours  were  lo  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  fortune,  his  father  might  be  induced  by 
the  preponderating  merit  of  Joanna  to  ac- 
cept a  fubftitution  ;  but  Lady  Jemima  had 
fixed  herfelf  in  the  ideas  of  Sir  Clifford ; 
and  every  oblique  attempt  convinced 
Lambert  that  he  mufl  never  hope  for  her 
removal. 

In  the  reception  he  met  with  from  Mrs. 
Halnaby,  and  even  from  Joanna  herfelf, 
he  found  that  alleviation  of  his  diftrefs, 
which  in  the  end  ferved  but  to  encreafe  it. 
Mrs.  Halnaby  was  cafy  and  friendly  to 
him  :  Joanna  feemed  to  prefer  his  conver- 
fation,  and  to  value  his  good  opinion ;  but 
whenever  he  attempted  to  turn  it  to  his 
own  advantage,  the  repulfe  he  met  with 
was  ferious ;  and  he  began  to  apprehend 
fome  invifible  oppofition ;  yet  he  faw  no 
one  he  could  be  jealous  of;  and  as  Joanna, 
out  of  regard  to  her  friend,  and  from  the 
moft  humble  motives,  avoided  all  thofe 
E  4  opportu- 
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opportunities  which  fhe  might  have  em- 
braced of  attraifting  obfervation,  he  knew 
not  how  to  trace  what  he  could  not  dil- 
cover. 

The  conduifl:  of  Lady  Jemima  Fawley 
feemed  calculated  to  worry  him  into  his 
father's  fcheme  :  flie  had  come  to  Bath  at 
this  time  with  an  invalid  relation  :  relying 
on  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  falhion, 
(he  gave  herfelf  in  her  deportment  and  her 
language  the  utmoft  licence ;  fhe  v/as 
flightly  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Halnaby, 
and  had  introduced  herfelf  there,  as  if  for 
the  purpofe  of  meetmg  Byram,  to  whom 
fhe  did  not  at  all  recommend  herfelf  by 
the  contempt  with  which  Ibe  treated  Jo- 
anna, or  the  point-blank  attacks  (he  fre- 
quently made  on  himfelf.  She  laughed 
inceffantly  i  and  in  her  laughter  protelled 
her  defign  to  be  againft  By  ram's  heart, 
which  at  all  evenrs  (lie  v/ould  conquer ; 
and  fuch  was  her  wearilome  humour,  that 
Byram  was  often  compelled  to  leave  pub- 
lic 
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lie  amufements  and  private  companies  to 
avoid  her.  But  under  the  lan.dion  of  his 
father's  partiality  for  her,  file  aflumed  the 
right  of  free  accefs  to  his  houfe,  talked  of 
herfelf  as  his  daughter-in-law,  and  drove 
Byram  to  think  ferioufly  of  quitting,  at 
once,  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 

At  this  time  her  brother,  Lord  Armath- 
vi'aite,  was  at  Bath  with  his  fick  lady,  who 
was,  after  the  journey,  confined  to  her  bed; 
and  Lambert  expcfted  daily,  from  the 
progrefs  of  effrontery,  that  a  coalition  of 
family  perfecution  would  force  him  to  a 
precipitate  retreat :  his  Lordfhip,  when  his 
Lady  was  fomewhat  recovered,  vifited 
Mrs.  Halnaby  ;  and  towards  him  in  parti- 
cular, Joanna's  behaviour  was  fo  diftant, 
and  fo  repelling,  that  Lambert  began  to 
fancy  it  encouraging  to  himfelf ;  he  knew 
no  caufe  for  peculiar  fhynefs  to  a  man  who 
feemcd  to  have  not  an  atom  of  gaiety  in 
his  compofition,  and  who  appeared  to  be 
moft  feduloufly  attentive  to  the  health  and 
E  5  comfort 
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comfort  of  a  wife  many  years  older  than 
himfelf,  who  had  no  one  recommendation, 
either  of  perfon,  or  temper ;  and  whom  he 
was  almoft  fcouted  for  having  recently 
married.  It  was,  however,  obvious,  that 
Mifs  Doveridge  treated  him  with  uncom- 
mon coolnefs,  that  it  amounted  to  fome- 
thing  little  lliort  o^  hauteur,  and  that  in  his 
prefence  fhe  relaxed  towards  Byram. 

Could  Byram  have  known  what  was 
pafling  in  Joanna's  tortured  mind,  he 
would  have  feen  lefs  to  hope  than  even  in 
the  gloomy  uncertainty  of  his  ignorance  ; 
for  he  would  have  feen  her  indiflblubly  at- 
tached to  a  man,  every  fentiment  of  her 
heart,  and  every  opinion  of  her  judgment., 
called  her  to  love  and  refpeft,  till  he  had 
unaccountably  forfeited  all  pretenfions  to 
her  regard  :  and  now  that  he  was  irretriev- 
ably loft  to  her,  and  in  a  fituation  that  called 
on  her  to  be  cautious,  flie  was  forced  to 
fteel  her  heart  again  ft  his  power  and  its  own 
fuggeftions,  and,  againft  her  nature,  to  be 

cruel. 

Lord 
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Lord  Armathwaite  had  inherited  an 
Irilh  title,  with  a  patrimony,  not  large, 
but  competent :  he  had  out  of  it  portioned 
three  fifters ;  and  was  ready  to  do  what- 
ever might  be  required  for  the  advantage 
of  the  only  one,  who  now  remained  un- 
married :  he  had  been  a  ward  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby's  hulband's,  and  fchool-fellow  of 
Charles  Halnaby*s,  and  confequently  a 
frequent  vifitor  at  his  mother's,  where  he 
had  become  acquainted  with,  and  at- 
tached to,  Mifs  Doveridge.  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby's  very  early  wilh  to  ui>ire  her  fon  and 
the  daughter  of  one  of  her  firfl;  friends,  had 
rendered  it  imprudent  to  fuffer  this  youth- 
ful paflion  to  appear,  as  the  difcovery 
would  have  cut  off  the  only  means  of  cul- 
tivating it;  but  on  the  parr  of  Joanna  it 
was  returned  with  all  the  fincerity  of  youth 
and  the  franknefs  of  lleady  affedtion  ;  and 
in  the  probability  that  Charles  Halnaby, 
who  had  neither  a  head  nor  heart,  might, 
by  fome  previous  paflion,  or  by  his  indif- 
ference to  this  match,  releafe  her  from  all 
E  6  obU- 
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obligation,  this  juvenile  amour  was  con- 
duced with  hope  and  fecrecy. 

The  fituation  which  Joanna,  buoyed  up 
by  all  that  could  give  confidence  to  youthful 
inexperience,  could  not  but  look  forward  to, 
had  been  the  motive  with  her  to  endeavour 
at  repairing  the  defeds  of  her  education  ; 
and  fhe  had  mod  feduloufly  applied  to  all 
thofe  branches  of  female  knowledge,  which 
might  fave  from  reproach  the  man  fhe  was 
attached  to.  His  frequent  vifits  at  Mrs. 
Halnaby's,  and  the  opportunities  ihe  had 
of  meeting  him  there,  had  kept  up  her 
fpirits  under  the  miferies  of  her  fituation 
in  the  RufFord  family  ;  but  it  v/as  now 
about  a  twelvemonth,  fmce  Lord  Armath- 
waite,  without  having  manifefted  the  leaft 
abatement  of  his  regard,  or  giving  her  the 
fmalleft  intimation  of  his  defign,  had  bro- 
ken every  engagement  which  his  condudt 
had  implied,  by  marrying  a  woman,  who 
for  every  other  recommendation  of  her  fex, 
fubftituted  only  immenfe  wealth. 

,  ^  The 
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The  blow  had  been  nearly  fatal  to  the 
unhappy  Joanna  ;  but  the  fecrefy  they 
had  obferved,  kept  the  caufe  of  her  ill 
health  and  dejedlion  a  fecret.  Confider- 
ing  herfelf  as  cruelly  duped,  and  not  feeing 
a  poflibllity  of  conftruing  Lord  Armath- 
vvaite's  condudt  at  all  to  his  advantage,  flie 
had  called  to  her  aid  every  fpecies  of  jufti- 
fiable  refentment  fhe  could  find  in  her  na- 
ture; but  (till  fhe  loved  him,  and,  made 
more  vigilant  by  this  confcioufnefs,  (he 
would  not  truft  herfelf  to  behave  to  him 
even  with  common  complacency.  Mrs. 
Halnaby  fancied  the  diftance  entirely  af- 
feded  on  his  LordiTiip's  part ;  and  in  this 
firft  renewal  of  her  acquaintance  with  him 
as  a  married  man,  attributed  to  the  pride  of 
wealth  what  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  the  refult  of  Joanna's  referved  condud:, 
and  his  own  almoft  intolerable  fituaiion; 
which,  in  the  ill  temper  and  innumerable 
bad  qualities  of  his  wife,  aggravated  to  the 
utmoft  the  vexations  of  his  mind. 

This 
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This  was  Joanna's  trying  fituation,  when 
Lambert,  having  given  his  father  a  pofitive 
refufal,  in  reply  to  a  decifive  propofal  of 
Lady  Jennima  Fawley,  received  in  return 
as  pofitive  a  command  to  quit  Bath,  and  re- 
turn to  his  ftudies  in  the  Temple.  He 
haughtily  promifed  obedience ;  and  in  a 
commotion  of  anger  and  regret,  he  went 
in  the  evening  to  Mrs.  Halnaby's,  to  fee 
Joanna  for  the  laft  time.  There  he  found 
Lord  Armathwaite  and  his  volatik  lifter, 
with  feveral  other  perfons.  Her  Lady  fhip, 
on  his  entrance,  fprang  forward  from  her 
chair,  and,  with  a  leap  that  (hook  the 
houfe,  feized  his  arm,  crying  out,  "  Here 
comes  my  man — Byram,"  continued  (he, 
ftaring  him  full  in  the  face,  "  only  think 
how  cruel !  I  have  now  aiked  every  man 
of  my  acquaintance,  and  almoft  all  not  of 
my  acquaintance,  if  they  would  have  me,, 
but  nobody  will; — now  it  certainly  is  very 
hard  that  1  (hould  go  unmarried  ;  fo  pofi- 
tively  you  muft  and  (hall  have  me ;  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  hold  yourfelf  in  readincfs  againft  I 
call  on  you  ;  for  it  will  not  be  long  firft.'* 

Lambert,  entirely  out  of  countenance  at 
this  addrefs,  which  he  rather  thought  au- 
dacious than  witty,  turned  his  eyes  in 
filence  to  feek.  Joanna,  who  was  at  a  little 
diftance  in  convcrfation  with  Lord  Armath- 
waite — His  Lordfhip,  as  if  his  fifter  had 
fecured  the  attention  of  the  company,  was 
fpeaking  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  geftures 
the  mod  fupplicating.  Joanna  faw  Lam- 
bert look  towards  her  :  fhe  turned  haftily, 
and  he  perceived  fhe  had  been  in  tears  : — 
Lord  Armathwaite,  with  affeded  intereft, 
enquired  the  caufe  of  his  fifter's  gaiety, 
and  hearing  it  from  her  own  lips,  gently 
reproved  it ;  but  all  ihat  had  been  difagree- 
able,  or  was  unaccountable,  was  prefently 
effaced  from  Lambert's  mind;  for  Mifs 
Doveridge  was  indubitably  more  propiti- 
ous to  him  than  ever ;  and  as  if,  by  ne- 
cefTary  confequence,  more  repelling  to  the 
Earl.     When  fhe  heard  that  Byram  was  to 

quit 
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quit  Bath  the  next  day,  (he  Ihewed  furprife 
and  regret ;  and  in  a  few  hafty  moments, 
which  he  fnatched  at  the  conclufion  of  his 
vifit  to  bid  her  farewell,  he  thought  he  dif- 
covered  enough  to  encourage  his  flay ;  yet 
the  condu(fl  of  Lady  Jemima  was  fhill  more 
powerful :  he  determined  to  fet  out  for 
London  the  next  morning  !  but  previoufly 
to  try  again  the  effedl  of  a  letter  to  Mifs 
Doveridge.  He  wrote  to  her  before  he 
retired  to  reft,  left  his  letter  the  next 
morning  himfelf  at  the  houfe,  and  fet  off 
on  his  return  to  London. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


The  town  was  by  this  time  growing 
gay,  and  in  its  lounging  amufements  Lam- 
bert almoft  forgot  that  Joanna  had,  in  the 
coiirfe  of  a  fortnight,  made  him  no  reply — 
the  energies  of  his  mind  were  local  and 
temporary  ;  and  in  a  return  to  his  previ- 
ous abode  and  habits,  as  no  reminding 
ideas  occurred  to  roufe  him,  he  feemed  to 
have  loft  all  thofe  he  had  acquired  in  his 
journey.  From  this  ftate  of  oblivion,  he 
was  roufed  by  an  unexpecled  vifit  from 
Charles  Halnaby,  a  favour  he  could  not 
account  for,  till  near  the  moment  of  his 
adieu,  when  an  intimation  of  deranged 
affairs,  followed  by  a  point  blank  requeft 
of  the  loan  of  fifty  pounds,  reconciled  ta 
propriety  and  politenefs  this  mark  of  at- 
tention.     Lambert   having    no   blinding 

predi* 
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prediledlion  in  favour  of  the  gentleman, 
excufed  himfelf,  and  when  he  had  ufhered 
him  out,  fat  down  with  revived  earnell- 
nefs  again  to  addrefs  Joanna. 

The  return  of  the  pofl  brought  him  this 
reply : — 

"  Sir, 

••  The  diftradcd  ftate  of  mind  I  have 
been  in  for  the  laft  fortnight,  would,  I  am 
fure,  plead  my  apology  for  any  negle(ft, 
yet  I  am  hurt  at  the  rudenefs  I  have  been 
guilty  of  towards  you.  I  am  certainly  not 
fo  deftitute  of  vanity  as  to  be  infenfible  to 
your  good  opinion  j  but  I  fear  the  world 
and  its  diftreffes  have  laid  too  ftrong  hold 
on  my  heart  to  fuffer  me  ever  to  return  the 
fentiments  you  have  in  our  (hort  acquaint- 
ance manifefled  for  me.  At  prefent,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  diftrefles  of  my 
dear  Mrs.  Halnaby,  and  the  terrible  con- 
fequences    they   forebode  to    me.      Her 

fon's 
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Ton's  diflipations  have  exhaufled  all  his 
means  of  fupplying  them,  and  fhe  has  al- 
ready aflifted  in  extricating  him,  much  to 
the  injury  of  her  fortune.  He  now  calls 
for  farther  aids;  and  (he  finds  herfelf 
driven  to  the  neceffity  of  quitting  the 
kingdom  with  him,  in  order,  by  frugality  in 
a.  cheaper  country,  to  retrieve  his  affairs. 
She  wiflies  me  to  accompany  her,  and  Mr, 
Rufford  has  been  written  to  on  the  fubje<5t; 
but  he  pofitively  refufes  his  confent.  I  am 
therefore  to  return  to  Milham  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  telling  you 
Sir  Clifford  continues  in  good  health.  Lady 
Jemima's  conftancy  to  you  has  been  a  little 
fhaken  within  thefe  few  days,  by  the  fu- 
perb  retinue  of  a  young  Weft  Indian  j 
but  as  he  quickly  left  the  place,  fhe 
again  enquires  after  you,  and  projefls 
new  modes  of  conqueft.  She  accompa- 
nies Sir  Cliiford  every  where,  and  makes 
him  introduce  her  as  his  intended  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

"  I  ought 
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*'  1  ought  not  to  conceal  from  you,  Sir, 
that  Mrs.  Halnaby  is  privy  to  your  having 
written  to  me.  Before  fhe  underftood 
from  me  that  1  could  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  addrefTes  of  any  kind,  Ihe  kindly 
reproached  me  for  endangering  the  only 
hope  of  her  life,  her  fon's  being  brought 
to  recollecflion  through  my  means.  This 
is  certainly  complimenting  my  power  at 
the  expence  of  probability  ;  but  it  is  a  rea* 
fon  with  me  for  avoiding  feduloufly  the 
adding  in  any  way  to  fo  excellent  a  wo- 
man's diftreffes ;  and  I  truft  it  will  have 
the  fame  effefl  on  you. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

J.  D." 

Byram,  ftlmulated  afrefli  by  the  prefent 
idea  of  Joanna  again  at  the  mercy  of  the 
RufFords,  inflantly  on  reading  this  letter, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  fome  means  of  ac- 
cefs  to  her.  He  would  have  immediately 
fet  out  for  Bath ;  but  his  father,  and  dill 

more 
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more  Lady  Jemima,  were  obftacleshe 
could  not  contemn.  He  thought  the 
chances  much  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Halnaby's 
return  to  her  houfe,  previous  to  her  leav- 
ing England  ;  and  he  meditated  a  hafty 
vifit  t  her,  which  he  believed  he  could 
very  decently  excufe,  by  offers  of  fervice, 
and  by  manifefling  an  intereft  in  her  dif- 
trefles.  He  concluded  that  Joanna  would 
remain  with  her  to  the  laft  moment  ^  and 
he  almofl:  hoped  he  might,  by  reprefent- 
in  to  her,  in  ftrong  terms,  the  total  in- 
difference of  Charles  Halnaby  towards  her, 
the  mifery  of  fuch  an  union,  and  the  ad- 
ditional ill  treatment  flie  muft  expeft 
from  the  Ruffords  when  (he  had  loft  her 
rcfpefted  friend,  prevail  on  her  to  quit  fo 
unpromifing  a  fituation.  He  could  not 
imagine  that  his  father's  refentment,  fliould 
he  fucceed,  could  laft  longer  than  till  he 
was  of  age :  he  faw  in  his  fancy  a  fair  prof- 
pe(ft,  and  he  refolved  to  fet  out  for  Mrs. 
Halnaby's  with  all  his  arguments  in  his 
head. 

He 
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He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  reach  the 
houfe  without  encountering  any  one  of  the 
Ruflford  family,  and  feeing  an  old  fervant 
of  Mrs.  Halnaby's,  he  made  fure  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  enquired  only  if  his  miftrefs 
was  at  home.  **  My  lady  is,"  replied  the 
man.  "  Then  tell  her  I  wifh  to  fpeak  to 
her  on  particular  bufinefs."  The  man 
foon  returned  with  a  look  of  reception, 
and  Byram  followed  him  to  a  fmall  par- 
lour, where  he  pi(5tured  to  himfelf  he 
(hould  fee  Joanna  with  her  friend. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  but  dark ; 
and  the  one  candle  in  the  room  burning 
not  very  brightly,  Lambert  blamed  that 
for  the  miftake  he  made  on  entering,  when 
he  imagined  he  faw  two  ladies,  very  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  he  fought,  fitting  at  a 
fmall  table  playing  piquet :  but  the  next 
moment  convinced  him  that  he  had  met 
with  a  fad  difappointment ;  for,  in  a 
hoarfe  crabbed  voice,  he  was  addrefled  by 
the  lady,  who  fat  with  her  face  towards 

him. 
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him,  in  the  encouraging  terms — '*  Well, 
young  man,  what  do  you  want  ?  What, 
I  fuppofe,  you  are  come  after  my  butler's 
place;  but,  I  afllire  you,  I  will  have  no 
extravagant,  drefly  fops  in  my  houfe.  I 
have  got  one  that  is  extravagant  enough 

already  ;  he  and  his  troop "      A  deep 

yawn  from  the  lady,  whofe  back  was  to- 
wards the  door,  had  been  the  only  note 
fhe  had  added  to  the  harmony  till  now, 
when  (he  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  was 
ftopt  by  the  authoritative  tone  of  her  fu- 
perior,  whofe  figure  Lambert  now  fur- 
Teyed,  and  perceived  her  to  be  a  very  de- 
crepid  ancient  dame,  fupported  by  pillows, 
her  feet  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  laid  on 
the  fopha  (he  fat  on.  Difeafe  and  ferocity 
were  in  her  looks ;  and  while  (he  fcouled 
and  grumbled,  Lambert,  not  at  all  did 
pofed  to  relieve  his  curiofity  by  a  queftion, 
made  towards  the  door.  His  hand  was  on 
the  lock,  when  fomebody  ran  furioufly  to- 
wards it  on  the  outfide,  and  it  was  burfl 
open  by  Lady  Jemima  Fawley,  who  feized 
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on  Byram,  and,  with  her  ufualexclama- 
tions,  dragged  him  to  the  light.  The  old 
lady  was  beginning  to  rave,  when  her  la- 
dylhip  ftrove  to  filence  her,  by  introducing 
Byram  as  her  intended  hufband.  "  Well," 
replied  the  fcold,  "  if  it  is  any  body  likely 
to  rid  me  of  you,  fo  much  the  better  : — 
you  may  alk  him  to  fit  down."  She  then 
returned  to  her  game,  while  Lady  Jemima 
drew  Lambert  to  a  fopha,  fat  down  clofe 
by  him,  and  keeping  faft  hold  on  him,  as 
if  fearful  of  his  intention,  (he  tried  to  en- 
gage him  in  converfation ;  but  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  was  not  to  be  endured.  While  (he 
rattled,  with  a  purpofe  much  deeper  than 
was  confiflent  with  gaiefe  de  coeur,  the  old 
lady  growled  at  the  whole  party,  and  her 
obfequious  partner  leered  round  to  take  a 
furvey  of  Lambert.  He  therefore,  with- 
out ceremony,  broke  away,  and  rufhed 
out  of  the  houfe,  directing  his  chaife  to 
Readmg,  where  he  meant  to  pafs  the 
night.  There  he  learnt  that  Mrs.  Halna- 
by  had  let  her  houfe  for  the  enfuing  year 
^  to 
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to  Lord  Armathwaite,  and  that  the  lady 
he  had  been  introduced  to  was  the  Conn- 
tefs.  He  could  hear  nothing  pofitive  of 
Mifs  Doveridge ;  but  it  was  fuppofed  fhe 
was  at  the  vicarage.  Unwilling  to  quit 
the  country  without  feeing  her,  he  the  next 
morning  wrote  a  civil  intimation  to  Mr. 
Rufford  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  would  dine  with  him.  He  fcarcely 
knew  what  anfwer  to  expeft ;  but  when  he 
recoUeded  who  governed  the  family,  and 
how  heinoufly  he  had  offended  that  fupe- 
rior  power,  he  could  not  but  augur  ill. 
However,  after  a  tedious  expe(flation  of 
the  return  of  his  melTenger,  he  received, 
from  the  fair  hand,  and  in  the  elegant  lan- 
guage of  Mifs  Rufford,  this  comforting 
billet : 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  This  is  to  lett  you 
know,  as  we  are  all  extream  obliged  to 
you  for  your  pohte  letter,  and  that  my  papa 
having  got  the  gout  in  his  hand,  we  fliall 
all  be  very  glad  to  fee  you,  as  he  cannot 
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right  himfelf.  We  all  hope  all  old  ftorys 
will  be  forgott,  and  hope  you  will  take  a 
bed  at  our  houfe,  as  we  all  know  vvhofe 
contrivance  they  were  and  the  days  are  {o 
Ihort.  ... 

"  Your  fervant  to  command, 

*'  Sarah  Rufford/' 

It  might  be  extraded,  from  the  com- 
plex ftyle  of  this  letter,  that  the  family  at 
the  vicarage  would  not  Ihut  their  door 
againft  By  ram. 

This  was  fufficient  for  him ;  and  with 
hopes  that  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
difguft  he  felt  at  every  recolledion  of  the 
family  chara6ler,  he  found  himfelf  feated 
clofe  to  a  good  fire,  and  the  vicar's  flannel 
hand — The  two  ladies  made  their  entree  in 
due  time;  and  his  reception  had  all  the  at-  i 
tributes  of  a  welcome,  but  Joan  did  not 
appear,  and  though  from  the  anfwer  to  the 
enquiry  he  made  after  her,  he  conjedtured 
that  (he  was  in  the  houfe,  dinner  pafTed  '| 
without  her ;  and  he  feared  fhe  was  now 
totally  excluded. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP.      X. 


The  wine  was  juft  fet  on  the  table,  and 
Mifs  Rufford  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  airs, 
when  a  fervant  entered  and  pronounced 
Lord  Armathwaite's  compliments  to  the 
family,  and  would  be  very  happy  if  they 
could  do  him  the  favour  to  fpend  the  even- 
ing with  Lady  Armathwaite — his  particu- 
lar compliments  to  Mr.  Byram  and  Mifs 
Doveridge,  and  hoped  they  would  be  of 
the  party.  The  joyful  found  of  title  had 
tickled  the  ears  and  twirled  the  prominent 
eyes  of  Mifs  RufFord,  but  the  laft  words 
fobered  her^  and  repeating  Mr.  Byram 
and  Mifs  Doveridge  indeed!  fhe  remained, 
contrary  to  her  ufual  cuftom,  when  or- 
ders were  to  be  iffued,  filent.  Her  father 
appealed  to  her — Mrs.  Ruiford  drawled 
.  out,  "  Aye,  aye,  lex.  us  go,  may  be  we  Ihall 
F  2  have 
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have  a  comfortable  pool  with  the  old  lady." 
Mifs  feemed  to  hefitate  only  about  Joan — 
whether  fhe  Ihould  go,  or  be  left  behind — 
The  fervant  whether  fo  direfted,  or  promp- 
ted by  fome  intereft  for  Joan,  added,  if 
Mifs  Doveridge  could  not  come,  it  was  to 
be  put  off////  fhe  could. — At  this  provok- 
ing inftance  of  attention,  Mifs  Rufford  loft 
all  patience,  and  was  running  out  into  ex- 
clamation, inftead  of  returning  an  anfwer, 
when  her  father  foothed  her  with  "  Nay 
Sally,  it  is  never  fafe  to  offend  a  Lord  :*' 
and  an  anfwer  of  acquiefcence  was  fent 
back.  Then  began  all  the  buftle  of  con- 
lidcration  on  the  grand  fubjedl  of  habili- 
ments fit  for  a  lordly  vifit — "  I  muft  have 
my  hair  dreft,"  cries  Mifs — "  My  befl 
apron  is  unluckily  in  the  wafh,"  cries 
Mamma—"  Let  my  beft  caffock  be  looked 
out,"  interpofes  the  vicar — "  I  wifli  I 
had  bought  that  cap  I  cheapened  at  Rea- 
ding laft  week,"  replies  Mifs,  with  her 
hand  againft  her  cheek  in  deep  medita- 
tion.    All  was  now  vexation  and  hurry — 
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the  meflage  like  a  bomb-fhell  had  difperf- 
ed  the  party,  who  went  in  quefl  of  apron, 
caflbck,  and  tawdry  make-fliifcs  —  No 
one  thought  of  poor  Joan,  excepting 
Lambert,  who  was  at  this  jundure  in  a 
predicament  that  Ihe  alone  could  relieve 
him  from  :  he  had  no  attracflive  to  Lord 
Armathwaite's ;  nay  every  thing  repelled 
him  from  the  houfe,  if  flie  were  not  of  the 
party :  he  had  not  yet  mentioned  his  hav- 
ing called  there  in  his  way ;  but  now  to  pro* 
vide  againft  all  emergencies,  as  foon  as  he 
had  a  hearer,  he  reported  the  attempt  he 
had  made  to  return  Charles  Halnaby's 
call  on  him  in  town,  concealing,  however, 
the  interefted  purpofe  with  which  that  civi- 
lity had  been  paid  him.  Mr.  RufFord  hav- 
ing regained  his  tranquility,  feemed  happy 
in  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  gouty 
fpleen  by  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Halnaby's 
domeftic  diftreffes  :  as  his  hopes  from  her 
liberality  were  at  an  end,  he  feemed  not  a 
little  elated  by  the  fubfhitution  of  the 
titled  family,  and  talked  with  infinite 
F  3.  compla- 
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complacency  and  chriflian  favour,  of  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  accommodate  a 
fermon,  which,  five  and  twenty  years  be- 
fore, he  had  preached  to  his  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  to  the  grand  occafion  of  the  old 
Countefs's  making  her  firft  appearance  at 
Milham  church ;  and  how  grievoufly  he 
had  been  difappointed  by  her  infirmities. 

At  length  all  matters  were  arranged  for 
the  vifit,  and  Lambert,  who  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  Mifs  RufTord,  made  no  al- 
teration in  his  drefs,  nor  any  apology  for 
it,  was  forced  to  rifque  the  chance  of 
Joan's  being  of  the  number  of  vifitants. — 
Lord  Armathwaite  fent  his  coach  for 
the  party.  It  was  announced :  Mr.  Ruf- 
ford  was  all  in  a  buftle  becaufe  his  family- 
had  again  difperfed,  and  were  not  ready 
to  depart  when  the  carriage  came  :  he 
fent  the  fervants  his  beft  brandy-bottle  : 
he  remonflrated  ;  nay,  he  almoft  fcolded  , 
his  dear  Sally  for  being  fo  rude  as  to 
make  a    nobleman's   carriage    wait :    he 

could 


could  fcarcely  refrain,  even  before  Byram, 
from  declaring  how  much  he  feared  he 
might  lofe  by  this  negligence  of  polite- 
nefs — his  wife,  whom  nothing  could  haf- 
ten,  fauntercd  into  the  room — he  enquir- 
ed for  Sally — he  heard  that,  diflatisfied 
with  her  ornaments,  fhe  had  attempted 
to  give  them  a  new  arrangement,  that  the 
attempt  had  demolifhed  her  hair-drefling, 
and  by  a  fhower  of  powder  had  rendered 
her  beft  gown  unfit  to  appear  in,  without 
much  difcipUne — "  Where  is  Joan  ?" 
afked  the  old  gentleman,  to  the  no  fmall 
comfort  of  Lambert — She  is  helping  my 
dnghter,  anfwered  Mrs.  Rufford ;  and 
you  know  flie  can't  begin  to  get  herfelf 
ready  till  (lie  has  done  with  the  powder, 
becaufe  fhe  would  fancy  it  muft  fpoil  her 
hair — Mr.  RufFord,  in  a  rage  clambered 
up  flairs  to  haften  his  daughter,  mutter- 
ing all  the  way  coach — lord — lord — coach, 
till  he  reached  Mifs  Rufford 's  apartment, 
the  door  of  which  he  bounced  open,  and 
then  began  the  ftrife  of  pofirivenefs  and 
F  4  infolence  i. 
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infolencej  "the  young  lady,  under  fuch 
heinous  provocation,  not  fciupling  to 
make  uie  of  the  fird  expreflions  that  tip- 
ped her  fluent  tongue.  The  matter  went 
to  fuch  lengih  that  Lambert,  who  in  the 
parlour  heard  every  word,  thought  the 
chances  were  againft  Mifs  RufTord's  being 
allowed  to  ride  in  the  coronetted  coach  ; 
and  he  feared  Joan  would  be  doomed  to 
ftay  and  (hare  her  ill  humour;  but  the 
old  gentleman's  doting  fondnefs  was  tri- 
umphant— he  coaxed  her  to  difpatch,  and 
now  exerted  his  ftronger  voice  againft 
Joan,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend,  without 
wafling  any  more  time  on  her  own  drefs  : 
her  fupplicating  tones  were  juft  audible, 
while  flie  begged  flic  might  be  permitted 
to  remain  at  home  ;  but  this  with  taunt- 
ing farcafm  on  the  exprefs  invitation 
fent  her,  was  refufcd,  and  in  about  ano- 
ther quarter  of  an  hour,  (lie  followed  the 
immenfcly  fine  Mifs  Rufford,  flie  herfelf 
dreft  in  a  manner  that  declared  fhe  had 
iofl  the   influence  of  Mrs.  Halnaby  ;  for 
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her  appearance  was  that  of  a  common 
fervant ;  her  hair  hid  under  a  plain  cap, 
her  fcanty  gown  of  an  ordinary  ftuff,  and 
her  apron  of  thick  cloth. 

It  was  impoffible,  even  for  the  mod 
broken  fpirit,  to  be  infenfible  to  fo  great 
a  degree  of  humiliation  ;  and  fhe  entered 
with  the  tears  gliftening  on  her  cheeks : 
Ihe  had  heard  from  the  fervants  of  Mr. 
Byram's  arrival  ;  and  her  countenance  be- 
trayed a  confuflon,  he  would  fain  have 
conftriied  to  his  own  advantage,  but 
when  {he  had  returned  his  civilities,  her 
eyes  appealed  again  to  her  fordid  gown, 
and  he  felt  for  her  mortification.  He 
wifhed  he  could  have  devifed  fome  hint 
conned:ed  with  Mr.  Ruiford's  interefl-, 
for  none  elfe  he  knew  would  avail  to 
induce  him  to  wait  the  few  minutes  he 
had  in  his  former  vifit  learnt  poor  Joan 
required  for  her  change  of  drefs,  but 
none  fuggefted  itfelf: — he  therefore  tried 
only  to  give  her  courage  ;  but  her  fpirits 
F  5  had 
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had  many  burdens  on  them  far  more 
weighty  than  this,  and  fhe  was  to  a  piti- 
able degree  dejedted,  when  they  reached 
the  abdicated  manfion  of  her  unhappy 
friend,  during  the  fhort  journey  to  which, 
a  fquabble  between  Mr.  Rufford  and  Sally 
had  beguiled  the  gloom  and  the  diftance. 

It  was  to  relieve  the  infirm  Countefs 
from  the  horrors  of  folitude,  and  per- 
haps her  hufband  from  thofe  of  her 
tongue,  that  the  aid  of  the  parfon's  fa- 
mily was  recurred  to  j  fhe  had,  in  the 
morning,  quarrelled  with  and  difmifled 
her  dependant  female.  Lady  Jemima 
having  partly  involved  herfeif  in  the  cen- 
fure,  had  retired  to  her  own  apartment.  It 
was  therefore  to  her  ladyfhip  and  her 
retreating  woman  that  Mifs  Rufford,  who 
now  without  any  fcruple  of  pundlilio  led 
the  van,  exhibited  the  tafte  and  affiduity 
of  her  drefs.  She  had  prepared  a  pretty 
little  elegant  exordium  to  befpeak  the 
Countefs 's  favour,  and  was  chattering  it, 
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while  her  mother  ftood  jbehind  her,  flut- 
tering her  fan,  and  curtfying  inceflantly, 
till  llie  could  get  near  enough  to  the 
Countefs's  feat  to  introduce  herfclf;  but 
poor  Mifs  Rufford  had  not  been  previ- 
cully  informed,  that  the  old  lady  was  very 
deaf.  She  fat  with  her  chin  on  her  bofom,. 
rolling  her  eyes  to  ken  the  objedls,  una- 
wares that  any  one  was  fpeaking ;  but 
perhaps  hearing  the  murmur  of  Mifs 
Rufford's  conclulion,  flie  looked  up  at 
her,  and  replied  in  the  gruffeft  voice  pof- 
fible — "  Well  child,  I  dont  know  who 
you  are  ;  but  what  did  you  make  yourfelf 
fuch  a  merry- Andrew  for  .'"--Choking  with 
vexation  and  craning  up  her  neck,  as  if 
to  tofs  off  the  rebuke,  Mifs  Rufford  re- 
tired, while  her  mamma,  who  did  not  chufe 
to  expofe  herfelf  to  the  fame  fort  of  Spar- 
tan compliment,  only  curtfied  lower,  and; 
fmipered  more  obfequioufly — "Very  well ;. 
I  fee  you  all,"  faid  Lady  ArmathwaitC;,, 
'•  fit  down  till  I  have  had  my  tea»'* 
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But  Mr.  Rufford  was  not  to  be  repelled 
by  any  of  thefe  difcouragements — he 
lirode  up ;  and  aware  that  nothing  lefs 
than  a  trumpet  would  flrike  the  relaxed 
auditory  nerves  of  the  decrepid  dame,  he 
with  Stentorian  lungs, bellowed  out  a  pious 
wifh  extraiftcd  from  the  conclufion  of  one 
of  his  befl  fermons  on  the  death  of  the 
righteous — the  words  hcippy  exity  and  hap- 
pinefshereaflery  reached  theCountefs's  com- 
prehenfion  :  the  probability  of  death  was 
a  fubjcdl  no  one  ever  dared  to  advert  to  in 
her  prcfence  ;  for  the  mention  of  it  always 
rendered  her  furious  ;  and  Ilie  now,  fcoul- 
ing  with  infinite  malignity  on  the  preach- 
er, who  flood  before  her,  bent  down  to 
a  level  with  herfelf,  and  refting  his  gouty 
hand  on  her  little  table,  and  the  other  on 
his  tottering  knee,  muttered  refractory 
animadverfions.  "  What  ?"  faid  fhe, 
o-ivino;:  him  a  fmart  blow  acrofs  his  in- 
flated  knuckles,  with  her  ear-trumpet,  "  I 
fuppofe  you  are  one  of  thofe  my  Lord 
brings    here    to    torment    me    to  death 
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with  low  fpiritsl  What!  you  imagine  I 
dare  fay  that  I  muft  be  thrcefcorc,  but 
its  no  fuch  thing  I  tell  you — I  am  but 
juft  turned  forty  ;  and  the  doctors  tell 
me  that  if  I  once  get  rid  of  this  weak- 
nefs,  I  have  youth  on  my  fide,  and  fliall 
do  very  well  again.  It  was  only  brought 
on  by  my  Lord's  making  me  travel  in  the 
winter.  So  pray  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
your  fine  canting  about  another  world, 
that  I  dare  fay  you  know  nothing  about ; 
but  eat  your  pudding,  Mr.  Parfon,  and 
hold  your  tongue"--It  required  rather  more 
zeal,  and  a  little  more  philofophy  than 
Mr.  Ruffoid  poflefled,  to  bear  this  taunt- 
ing repulfe  of  his  pious  endeavours — he, 
good  man !  could  not  underftand  that  the 
beft  things  may  be  rendered  abfurd  by 
being  mifplaced  ;  and  in  dudgeon,  which 
the  throbbing  of  his  hand  increafed,  he 
hobbled  to  a  chair. 

In   the  midft  of  this  buflle  of  prefen- 
tation.  Lord  Armathwaite  had    entered, 

and 
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and  having  addrefled  the  only  two  of  the 
party  who  feemed  to  retain  their  wits,  he 
ipoke  for  a  few  moments  aiide  to  Joanna,, 
and  then  prefented  to  her  his^  wife's  re- 
gard. Byram  watched  her  reception :  he 
h,w  her  not  confufed,  but  agitated  ex- 
tremely ;  for  which  he  who  knew  no  deepe 
caufe,  found  fufficient  reafon  in  her  for- 
did drefs ;  and  he  feared  fhe  would  retire 
in  tears  from  the  fharp  malignity  of  the 
Countefs ;  but  her  ladyfhip's  ill  qualities 
defeated  tke  cruelty  of  Joanna's  guardi- 
ans :  fhe  raifed  her  eyes,  and  almofl: 
fmiled,  while  fhe  fixed  them  on  her  in- 
terefling  countenance,  faying  in  a  mild 
voice,  "  Well,  my  pretty  girl,  and  who  are 
you  ?  why  I  have  not  feen  any  thing  fo 
modeft,  fo  neat  and  fo  pretty  this  many  a 
day" — Lord  Armathwaite  now  interpofed 
by  naming  her  as  Mifs  Doveridge,  and 
repeating  fo  much  of  her  pedigree  as  ferv- 
ed  to  place  her  within  the  pale  of  nobility 
— "  Aye,  aye,"  replied  the  countefs,  •'  I 
knew  fhe  muft  be  fomething  above  the 
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common  rank — fee  there,"  (he  added, 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  Mifs  Ruiford, 
*'  look  at  that  tawdry  maux,  and  fee  how 
much  better  this  child  looks — Why  I 
hear,  my  dear,  from  the  apothecary  here, 
that  your  friends,  though  people  of  qua- 
lity, had  not  it  in  their  power  to  provide 
for  you — Well,  never  mind ;  be  a  good 
girl,  and  you  will  never  want  friends; 
for  I  hear  an  excellent  charafter  of  you, 
and  that  you  are  not  treated  as  you  de- 
ferve — Would  you  like  to  come  and  live 
with  me,  child  ? — I  have  juft  turned,  off 
my  companion  for  being  fancy ;  and  I 
think  you  would  do  very  well — turn 
round  and  let  me  look  at  you — I  would 
have  you  always  dreft  neat,  but  not 
quite  fo  mean,  poor  folks  fhould  never 
be  fine  indeed — Ha !  child,  what  do  you 
fay  to  it  ? — I'll  give  you  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  your  board  and  walhing — you'll 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  with  me, 
and  read  aloud,  and  drefs  my  foot  that 
I  hurt    a  year   ago,  and    rub   this   poor 
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arm  of  mine ;  for  I  have  no  feeling  in  it 
yet. — " 

**  No  indeed,  my  lady,"  interupted  Mifs 
RufFord  loudly,  and  perhaps  not  difpleafed 
vvith  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  **  we  can't 
think  of  parting  uith  Mifs  Doveridge — 
we  are  all  fo  fond  of  her." 

"  Fo;;J  of  her  !  indeed  !"  returned  the 
Countefs  fhortly — ''  why  I  am  told  you 
treat  her  worfe  than  any  dog— what  I  fup- 
pofe  you  muft  keep  another  fervant  if 
you  parted  from  her.?" 

"  I  dont  know,  your  ladyfliip,  as  Mifs 
Doveridge  has  any  thing  to  complain  of," 
replied  Mifs. 

"  Why,  who  but  your  fordid  fclves," 
faid  her  ladyfliip  *'  would  have  fuffered 
the  child  to  have  come  to  fee  me  no  bet- 
ter dreft — is  this  the  way  you  keep  her 
in?  . — 1  fuppofe  Ihe  mult  wear  what  you 
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pleafe  to  buy — I  cannot  imagine  fhe  likes 
h — young  people  generally  wilh  to  fet 
themfelves  off  to  the  befl:  advantage, — you, 
have  made  yourfelves  fine;  an  dyou,  Mifs, 
are  as  tawdry  as  need  be,  for  which  let 
me  tell  you  I  do  not  like  you  the  better — 
what  did  you  bring  the  child  in  a  fluff 
gown  for  ? — what  bufinefs  has  fhe  at  any 
rate  with  a  ftuff  gown? — if  flie  has  no 
money  to  buy  a  better,  are  ye  all  {o 
ftingy  you  could  not  give  her  one  ? — 
Come,  my  dear",  continued  the  old  lady, 
addrefling  herfelf  again  to  the  trembling 
Joanna,  *'  do  not  blufh  at  the  folly  of  your 
guardians — you  will  be  out  of  their  pow- 
er one  day  or  other,  and  till  then  I  will 
be  your  friend — Will  you  come  and  live 
with  me — ha  ?" 

"  I  believe/'  anfwered  Joanna  modeflly, 
'*  I  have  no  right  to  leave  Mr.  Rufford's 
family — my  father's  will  obliges  me  to 
ftay  there  ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of,  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your 
ladyfhip.'* 

"  Well, 
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"Well,  there*s  a  good  girl"  anfwered  the 
Countefs — "f  And  now,"  added  (lie,  **  or- 
der the  coach  again,  and  let  it  take  you  all 
away  :  for  as  to  the  parfon  and  his  con- 
ceited daughter  I  have  heard  and  feen 
enough  of  them.'* 

Confternation  and  rage  fat  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  trio — Joanna  looked  diftreffed, 
as  if  the  caufe  of  their  mortifications, 
while  Byram  for  her  fake  enjoyed  it — 
Lord  Armathwaite  endeavoured  to  apo- 
logize  and  to  footh  his  wife,  but  in  vain — 
Lady  Jemima,  now  juft  ready  to  make 
her  appearance,  ruflied  in,  feized  Lam- 
bert, and  called  for  the  tea — flie  fcruti- 
nizcd  the  whole  party  with  her  glafs,  and 
then  turned  half  away  to  laugh — flie  took 
as  much  notice  of  Joanna  as  (he  thought 
proper,  for  one  fo  much  beneath  her, 
and  then  fixed  her  attention  on  Byram, 
tormenting  him  in  her  ufual  ftrain  on  the 
point  of  their  marriage. — In  the  mean 
time  Lord  Armathwaite  went  round  the 
room  with  Joanna,  as  if  fliewing  her  the 

pidureso. 
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pi(5lures. — Byram  perceived  that  he  talk- 
ed very  earneftly  to  her,  and  that  her 
mode  of  behaviour  to  him  was  much 
foftened.  From  what  he  obferved,  he 
began  to  fufpeft  feme  contingency  in  her 
profpedt  that  depended  on  the  old  lady's 
life ;  and  his  hopes  and  his  fpirits  funk 
together. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


The  coach  was  ready  in  about  half  an 
hour  ;  and  the  Ruffords,  who  had  only 
muttered  their  woes  to  each  other  fince 
their  fcolding,  rofe  in  filence  to  depart. — 
Lord  Armathwaite  prefled  Byram  to  flay, 
and  alked  the  Countcfs  if  flie  had  any  ob- 
jedlion.  She  repHed,  "  No  ;"  and  added, 
*'  Let  the  child  flay  too,  if  fhe  Hkes  it." 
But  neither  of  them  accepted  the  diftinc- 
tion ;  and  the  Countefs,  repeating  very 
often  her  expreflions  of  protcclion  to  Jo- 
anna, fuffered  her  to  follow.  Lord  Arma- 
thwaite, as  if  to  pleafe  his  lady,  led  her  to 
the  carriage.  Lambert  put  Mrs.  Rufford 
and  her  daughter  in  ;  and  then  turning 
round  to  look  for  Joanna,  he  faw  the  tears 
gulh  from  her  eyes  as  the  Earl  quitted  her 

hand  : — — it  was  (Irange ; but  he  foon 

refolved 
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refolved  this  emotion  into  the  iinpleafant 
incident  of  the  vifit. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  fpoken  till  they  reach- 
ed home ;  and  then  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  complaint  and  invedtive. — Mifs  Ruf- 
ford  vented  her  rage  and  farcafms  on  Joan 
in  open  abufe  of  her  new  protedlor.  Mrs, 
Ruffbrd  was  really  for  ry\  becaufe  fhe  thought 
they  might  have  had  fuch  a  nice  pool. 
Mr.  Ruffbrd  feemed  half  inclined  to  blame 
Sally  for  crulhing  his  hopes  from  this 
Right  Honourable  friendfhip,  though  he 
could  fay  little  in  vindication  of  the 
Countefs. 

On  one  point  the  family  feemed  agreed 
-this  was,  that  they  would  have  an  ear- 


ly fupper,  and  go  to  bed.  At  the  annun- 
ciation of  this  refolve,  Joan  was  quitting 
the  room,  when  Mifs  Ruffbrd,  with  the 
moil  provoking  formality,  befought  the 
Honourable  Mifs  Doveridge  to  remain  where 
fhe  was,  and  not  to  give  herfclf  any  trouble 

about 
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about  the  fupper,  left  flie  might  hurt  the 
tender  feelings  of  her  new  friend. — ''How 
can  you  be  fo  cruel  ?"  were  words  not  to 

to  be  repreffed ! fhe  burft  into  tears, 

and  went  away. 

On  her  now  all  the  invedive  fettled  ;  and 
on  Byram  foon  after,  for  fuggefting  her 
innocence.  Mr.  Rufford  called  for  a  bottle 
of  Madeira,  and  feemed  willing  to  drown 
unpleafant  recollediions.  Mrs.  Rufford 
went  to  fleep ;  and  her  daughter,  with  all 
the  agitation  of  anger  not  to  be  forgotten, 
fat  down  to  mend  a  large  orifice  in  her 
apron — the  prim.e  token  fhe  had  brought 
away  from  the  houfe  of  maledidlion. 

Mijs  Doverid^e ^^s  loudly  called  to  fup- 
per,  Mifs  Rufford  fupercilioufly  refufing 
to  take  her  place  till  fhe  came,  and  then, 
with  her  moft  taunting  affedtation,  offer- 
ing her  the  upper  hand.  All  but  Lambert 
feemed  in  a  confpiracy  to  torment  her  j  till, 
in  a  tone  of  firm  dignity  that  feemed  to  I 

awe 
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awe  them,  flie  uttered  the  (liorL  fentence 
— *'  Be  lefs cruel;  or  you  will  drive  me  to 
do  what  you  may  have  caufe  to  repent  of!" 

■ Nothing  could  extort  another  word 

from  her;  and  when  Mr.  RufFord  had 
faid  grace,  (lie  curtfied  her  good  nighty  and 
withdrew.  Her  words  feemed  to  retain 
their  power,  even  in  her  abfence,  for  fhe 
was  no  more  named  while  Byram  remain- 
ed one  of  the  company. 

The  fate  of  poor  Joanna  feemed  now  fo 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  crifis,  and  the  capri- 
cious cruelty  of  the  Rufford  family  feemed 
ib  friendly  to  Lambert's  wifhes,  that  he 
revolved  all  night  the  pofTibility  of  obtain- 
ing half  an  hour's  private  converfation 
with  her  before  he  left  the  houfe,  when 
he  meant  to  urge  direcftly  the  alternative 
his  paflion  offered  her.  Her  myfterious 
menace  to  her  tormentors  he  conftrued  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  day-break,  not  doubting  that,  if  he  rofe 
early,  ke  might  procure  an  interview  with 

her. 
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her:  but  he  waited  and  watched  in  vain; 
for,  on  leaving  his  apartment,  he  faw  her 
deeply  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  ironing; 
and  the  anfwers  he  obtained  to  his  civil 
enquiries,  at  the  door  of  the  laundry, 
(hewed  no  difpofition  in  Joanna  to  avail 
herfelf  of  his  fentiments  in  her  favour. 

Underflanding,  at  breakfaft,  from  Mifs 
Ruflford,  whofe  chagrin  was  not  yet  worn 
off,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  fee- 
ing her  dependent,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  London,  and  from  thence  to  ad- 
drefs  her  more  earneftly  than  ever.  No 
oppofition  was  now  made  to  his  departure. 
Lady  Armathvvaite's  franknefs  had  fo  en- 
tirely engrolTed  the  party,  that  they  feem- 
ed  deaf  to  all  other  fubjeds,  till  the  poft 
brought  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rufford,  which  he 
fcanned  with  an  eye  that  declared  the  con- 
tents fomewhat  perplexing.  His  wife  and 
daughter  had  quitted  the  room;  and  when 
he  had,  two  or  three  times,  deliberately 
perufed  the  letter,  he  turned  about,  as  if 
« '•»  reeking 
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feeking  fome  one  to  unhofom  himfelf  to — 
**  A  very  curious  epiftle,  indeed  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  divine,  removing  his  fpeftacles 
from  their  feat  on  his  nofe.  "  I  wonder 
who,  or  what,  the  man  takes  me  for  that 

wrote  it? to  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  my 

charadler,  and  holy  profeflion,  would  fo 

betray  a  facred  truft ! Oh,  it  is  fcan- 

dalous  to  think  what  times  we  live  in  ! — 
Sec  here,"  faid  he,  holding  out  the  paper 
to  his  companion, — *'  fee  what  a  pretty 

fellow  this  is 1  fuppofe  you  may  know 

him."     Lambert  read  as  follows : 

Sir, 

"  I  WAS  at  Bath  a  few  weeks 
this  feafon,  and  there  I  met  a  very  pretty 
girl — a  fort  of  protegee  to  a  tabby,  whofe 
name  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with ; 
but  her  fon  has  ruined  her,  and  fhe  is  gone 
abroad.  I  underftand  this  protegee  of 
her's  went  by  the  name  of  Doveridge,  but 
I  am  told  Ihe  is  a  natural  daughter  of 
VOL.  I  G  your's, 
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your's,  and  the  old  woman  fhe  was  with. 
Perhaps  you  would  have  no  objedion  to 
getting  rid  of  fuch  an  incumbrance,  efpe- 
cially  as  her  mother  has  fneaked  off  j  if  fo, 
I  live  as  much  in  flyle  as  any  man  of  my 
rank  and  fortune.  I  love  the  girl,  and  I 
will  make  her  the  bed  fettlement  I  ever 
offered — a  houfe,  fervants,  carriage,  table, 
and  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I 
wait  your  anfwer;  and  am,  with  profound 
refpeft, 

«  Sir, 
**  Your  mod  obedient,  and 

"  Very  humble  fervant, 

SURCHESTER." 

S^avoir  Vivre^ 
loth  Feb. 

Byram  was  fhocked  at  the  infult  offered 
to  Joanna  in  this  letter.  He  knew  Lord 
Surchefter  to  be  one  of  thofe  common  per- 
fonages  in  London,  and  in  all  places  of 
public  fociety,  who  ftick  at  nothing  to 
keep  up  the  charadter  of  men  offajhion.  He 

was 


I 
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was,  however,    glad  to  perceive  in  Mr. 
Rufford's  countenance,  and  behaviour,  all 
the  fymptoms  of  honeft  indignation  ;  and 
offered  to  expedite  the  important  bufinefs 
of  crufhing  fuch  libertine  views,  by  being 
himfelf  the  bearer  of  his  reply,  which  the 
compofer  of  fermons,  after  about  an  hour 
and  half's  cogitation  in  his  fludy,  brought 
forth  directed,  in  a  hand  his  gout  apolo- 
gized for, — To  the  Right  Hon.  my  Lord 
Surchefter,  S^avoir  Fivrejireet^  London. — 
Lambert  eagerly  took  the  charge  of  it,  and 
was  foon  on  the  road   to  London.     He 
flopped  in  St.  James's  flreet,  in  his  way  to 
his  chambers,    and   enquiring   for   Lord 
Surchefter,  was  introduced  to  him.     He 
requefted  a  private  interview  ;  and  then, 
with  fome  expreffions  that  intimated  his 
opinion,    delivered    Mr.   Rufford's  reply, 
which  he  was  aftoniftied  to  perceive  effect- 
ed no  change  in  the  features  of  his  lord- 
(hip.     He  waited  only  till  he  faw  him  grin 
at  the  fubfcription,  and  then  faying,  he 
hoped  his  lordfliip  had  enough  now  of 
G  2  making 
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making  fuch  overtures,  was  retreating, 
when  the  peer,  taking  a  caper  acrofs  the 
room,  and  afking  himfelf  with  much  ener- 
gy, and  a  fafhionable  oath,  whether  he 
was  not  a  lucky  dog,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  with  a  broad 
flare  at  his  features.  Recolledting  Byram 
as  one  of  thofe  facile  charadlers  who  min- 
gle in  all  companies,  and  fcldom  render 
themfelves  difagreeable  by  oppofition,  he 
fliook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
thanked  him  for  being  the  meffenger  of 
fuch  good  news.  Lambert  drew  back, 
and,  looking  grave,  faid  he  was  glad  to 
find  his  lordfhip  had  yet  fenfe  enough  to 
be  pleafed  with  a  difappointment. — '*  Dif- 
appointment!  my  boy,"  repeated  he,  clap- 
ping Byram  on  the  back — "  why,  'tis  the 
very  thing  I  could  wifh — the  old  fellow's  a 
wife  one;  he  knows  his  intereft ;  but  he's 
for  making  a  devilifti  hard  bargain  though. 

. Well,  let  him  fend  her  up  :  I'll  have 

her  put  in  training  immediately.     Do  you 
know  her  ?     I  fuppofe  fhe's  very  ignorant 

— fhe 
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— fhe  looks  fo;  for  llie  blullied  furioufl/ 
once  when  I  flopped  her  in  the  palFage  at 
her  mother's  lodgings,  and  tried  to  make 
her  acquainted.  But  I'll  have  mafters  of 
all  forts  for  her ;  and  fhe  fliall  have  the 
neateft  carriage  in  town  ;  and  then  I  fhall 
be  a  happy  man!" 

"  You  would  be  a  villain!"  muttered 
Lambert.  '•  Thank  heaven,  my  Lord," 
faid  he  aloud,  '*  Mifs  Doveridge  is  too 
well  protecfled  to  fear  you."  **  Proteft- 
edl"  rejoined  the  nobleman: — "  why  the 
old  man  is  as  meek  as  I  could  wifli  him — 
he  is  wifer  than  to  refufe  fuch  an  offer  for 
his  brat.  See,  here,  what  he  fays,  if  you 
don't  know  already." 

He  then  (hewed  Lambert  Mr.  Rufford's 
letter  J  when,  to  his  inexprcfTible  aftonilh- 
ment,  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped, 
and  made  the  meffeno-er  of  a  moft  nefari- 
ous  acquiefcence  ;  that  Mr.  Rufford  had 
written  in  a  ftyle  totally  different  from  that 
G3  in 
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in  which  he  had  cxprefTed  himfelf  to  him  ; 
that  he  pretended  to  take  for  granted  a 
fuppoluion,  not  to  be  adnnitted,  that  Lord 
Surchelter's  intention  was  to  make  Joanna 
his  wife;  that  he  had  mod  artfully,  and 
moft  infamoufly,  flipulated  for  a  previous 
reimburfement  of  all  the  expences  of  her 
maintenance  and  education,  which  he 
falfely  afferted  to  have  been  enormous, 
and  to  have  fallen  wholly  on  himfelf;  and, 
moreover,  he  did  not  deny,  nor  attempt 
to  contradicfl,  the  illegitimate  pedigree  his 
iordlhip  had  bellowed  upon  her. 

Lord  Surchefter,  with  more  flirewdnefs 
than  Lambert  had  promptitude  enough  to 
anfwer,  afked  him  what  he  now  thought  of 
old  Dominic;  fecmed  elated  with  his  fu- 
perior  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  fetting  off  the  next 
morning  for  Mr.  Ruiford's.  Lambert  re- 
plied only  by  a  requeft,  to  be  allowed  a  copy 
of  the  letter  he  had  brought.  Lord  Sur- 
chelier  (who,  in  the  mood  of  the  moment, 

or 
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or  perhaps  at  any  other  lime,  would  have 
parted  with  whatever  a  prudent  man 
would  have  kept)  told  him  he  might  have 
the  original,  if  he  could  make  any  ufe  of 
it.  They  parted,  feemingly  good  friends ; 
and  Lambert,  having  difcharged  his 
chaife,  and  procured  another,  returned 
with  all  poflible  expedition  the  way  he  had 
come ;  hoping  he  might  at  once  fave  Jo- 
anna from  the  villainy  of  her  protedor, 
and  induce  her  to  accept  him. 

His  mind  was  in  too  perturbed  a  flate 
to  admit  of  his  forming  any  other  plan 
than  that  of  going  abruptly  to  the  vicarage, 
and  demanding  an  interview  with  Mifs 
Doveridge ;  but  all  cogitation  was  foon 
rendered  nugatory  ;  for,  at  the  inn  at 
Hounflow,  where  he  ftopped  to  change 
his  carriage,  he  bolted  on  IMr.  Rufford 
himfelf,  who,  puffing  and  blowing  with 
importance  and  expedition,  was  calling 
loudly  for  a  chaife,  and  enquiring  of 
G  4  two 
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two  or  three   waiters  for   fomebody   he 
feemed  in  queft  of. 

Perceiving,  by  a  light  one  of  them  held, 
that  it  was  Byram  who  was  coming  up,  he 
attacked  him  in  the  moft  furious  language 
for  fome  unintelligible  mifdcmeanour : — 
he  could  only  make  out  that  he  was  a 
fcoundrcl  and  a  villain,  and  that  the  law 
Ihould  make  him  repent; — 'till  the  old 
gentleman,  feeming  to  recolle(fl:,  from  the 
ftatute  book,  that  his  offence,  whatever  it 
was,  did  not  come  within  the  law's  cogni- 
zance, again  adverted  to  the  powerful  ar- 
tillery of  fcripture-phrafed  abufe,  and 
facred  invedivc. 

At  this  moment  out  popped  from  a  lit- 
tle waiting  parlour  the  lively  Mifs  Rufford, 
to  whom  Lambert  willingly  addrefled 
himfelf  for  that  information  her  father's 
vehemence  with-held.  She  curtfied,  and 
fimpered,  and  ogled,  and  replied — that 
as  her  papa  was  obliged  to  come  to  town 

on 
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on  this  molancholy  bufinefs,  fhe  had  taken 
the  oppoitunity  to  fee  a  little  of  the 
world.  She  fuppofed  her  papa  would  be 
kept,  perhaps,  a  week  in  Lunnun^  and  in 
that  time  (he  thought  a  body  mought  fee 
a  good  bit  of  it. 

This  was  but  little  more  fatisfadlory 
than  the  interjedion  of  Mr.  Rufford  ;  and 
Lambert  ferioufly  and  carneftly  begged  to 
know  what  it  was  that  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  what  had  occafioned  this  pre- 
cipitate journey.  At  lafl  fome  incoherent 
proteftations  that  the  expencesof  it  fliould 
be  charged  to  Joans  ejiate,  told  him  that 
file  was  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an' hour  more  he  learnt,  that, 
in  confeqnence  of  what  Mifs  Rufford  call- 
ed he Y gently  rebuking  her,  for  her  behaviour 
the  preceding  evening,  Joanna  had  pri- 
vately quitted  the  houfe,  and  was  not  to 
be  heard  of;  and  that  the  fufpicion  of  her 
having  fled  to  Lambert  had  occafioned 
Mr.  Rufford's  taking  the  road  to  town, 

G  5  This 
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This  idea  being  no  longer  tenable,  either 
by  folly  or  obftinacy,  the  old  gentleman 
Teemed  inclined  to  return  home,  to  which 
meafure  his  daughter  feemed  duly  avcrfe. 
She  conjedtured  that  By  ram  was  going  to 
London,  and  laid  out,  with  all  the  little 
cunning  (he  was  miftrefs  of,  to  accompany 
him  thither.  He  endured  all  her  idiocy 
and  impertinence  tamely,  for  he  was  me- 
ditating only  how  he  fliould  moft  com- 
pletely overwhelm  her  father  in  his  own 
iniquity  ;  and  fhe  had  proceeded  fo  far  as 
to  lay  hold  on  his  arm,  to  awaken  his  at- 
tention and  procure  his  concurrence,  when 
Lambert,  taking  from  his  pocket-book  the 
letter  to  Lord  Surchefter,  fhewed  it  to 
Mr.  RufFord,  bidding  him  recognize  it, 
and  blufli.  The  old  gentleman  obeyed  to 
the  utmofl  of  his  power  in  both  points  ; 
having  firft,  however,  tried  the  fuccefs  of 
a  ftout  denial.  He  then  proteflcd  he  had 
nnderflood  Lord  Surchefler's  overture  as 
that  of  marriage;  blamed  liis  own  poor 
foolifli   head  that  was  not   equal  to  the 

length 
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length  of  other  men's ;  and  thanked  hea- 
ven for  fending  in  his  favour  the  interpo- 
fition  of  Byram,  to  fave  him  from  an  er- 
ror his  zeal  for  Joan's  advantage  might 
have  led  him  into,  but  at  which  he  now 
fliuddered,  even  in  recolleding  it. 

Lambert  had  fo  infinitely  the  fuperiori- 
ty,  that  Mr.  RufFord  had  no  hope  but  that 
of  purchafing  his  filence  by  unconditional 
fubmiffion.  Common  civility,  to  a  man 
under  fuch  degrading  cncumflanceSj  would 
have  been  almoft  tantamount  to  infult : — 
Lambert,  therefore,  thovight  of  nothing 
i  but  fearching  for  Joanna,  left  by  accident 
fhe  fhould  fall  in  Lord  Surci:. Tier's  ways 
he  therefore  infifled  on  Mr.  Rufford's  ac- 
companying him  back  to  his  living,  and 
offering,  in  the  molt  public,  even  if  it  were 
the  moft  humiliatmg  manner,  every  in- 
ducement that  could  allure  Mifs  Doveridge 
to  return.  Incenled  and  foured  as  he  was, 
he  refufed  to  be  tormented  with  the  viva- 
cious impromptus  of  Mifs  Sally;  flie  had 
G  6  therefore 
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therefore  her  option  of  the  eafl:  or  weft — 
dear  Lunnun  predominated,  and  Ihe  fet  off 
for  the  charming  place,  too  ignorant  and 
too  confident  to  fuppofe  ihe  wanted  any 
cfcort. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIl. 


No  enquiry  was  omitted  on  the  road 
to  Milham  that  could  procure  tidings  of 
Joanna  ;  but  it  foon  appeared  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  her  being  betrayed  ; 
for  the  anfwer  returned  as  they  drew 
near  Mr.  Rufford's  parifh,  convinced  Lam- 
bert that  his  flock  rejoiced  fecretly  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  wretched  Joanna. 
The  old  gentleman's  fatigue  would  not 
fuffcr  him  to  go  farther  than  his  own 
door  ;  but  his  companion  continued  the 
fearch  for  more  than  three  days ;  the  laft 
place  he  had  fearched  was  Henley;  and 
he  was  returning  by  Caverfliam,  to  give 
a  melancholy  account  of  his  ill  fuccefs, 
when  his  poftillion  fuddenly  flopping,  told 
him  there  was  a  young  woman  on  the 
road  before  them  who  feemed  to  anfwer 

the 
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the  defcription  of  the  lady  he  was  feek- 
ing — Lambert  looked  forward,  and  be- 
ing convinced  the  lad  was  right,  he  jump- 
ed out  of  the  chaife,  and  ran  to  overtake 
her — fhe  turned  round  at  the  inflant,  and 
daggering  a  few  paces,  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  was  fome  minutes  after  Lambert  had 
raifed  her,  and  aflured  her  of  her  fafety, 
before  Joanna,  who  appeared  in  the  lad 
ftage  of  weaknefs  and  fatigue,  feemed  to 
comprehend  her  lituation :  he  put  her 
into  the  chaife,  fhe  offering  on  her  part, 
no  oppofition  ;  but  as  he  had  his  own 
intereft  to  confult,  he  determined  not  yet 
to  carry  her  to  Mr.  Rufford's,  but  make 
towards  the  nearefi:  farm-houfe :  there  he 
learnt  from  her  that  the  reduplicated  cru- 
elty of  the  fair  !■  fhe  depended  on,  had 
driven  her  to  the  defperate  meafure  of  quit- 
ting the  houfe,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
her  living  in  peace,  by  the  labour  of  her 
hands,  but  that  finding  it  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult matter  to  get  employed  than    fhe 

had 
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had  imagined  it,  (he  had  wandered  till  her 
money  was  fpent,  and  now  had  no  alter- 
native but  throwing  herfelf  on  the  mercy 
of  her  enemies. 

From  this  flill  more  defperate  meafure, 
Lambert  warned  her  by  a  recital  of  Lord 
Surchefter's  application,  and  by  the  pro- 
dudion  of  her  guardian's  reply  to  it.  Sur- 
prife,  tear,  horror,  all  co-operated  with 
Lambert's  expreffions  of  fympathy  and 
vows  of  attachment,  to  make  her  look  to- 
wards him  as  a  preferable  protedor.  She 
told  him  frankly,  it  was  folely  to  her  dif- 
treiTes  that  he  owed  her  hearing  him  with 
any  degree  of  complacency;  but  that 
confidering  him  as  her  only  refource  a- 
gainft  more  dangers  that  were  crowding  on 
her,  and  as  one  font  perhaps  by  Provi- 
dence to  favc  her,  if  he  thought  proper 
to  make  her  immediately  his  wife,  fhe 
would  endeavour  to  difcharge  her  duty  to 
him  as  far  as  the  harrafTed  ftate  of  her 
mind  would  permit.     Byram  was  at  the 

moment 
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moment  too  much  in  love  to  contemplate 
the  indications  of  a  tortured  heart  in  this 
defperate  acquiefcence,  to  which  nothing 
but  the  duty  of  felf-prefervation  prompt- 
ed the  objed:  of  his  paffion  : — he  could 
not  fee  that  in  it  fhe  renounced  the  deareft 
tie  that  had  held  her  to  the  world  and  its 
miferies ;  that  in  one  figh  given  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  firft  affe<5lion,  flie  facrificed 
all  that  fhe  had  fondly  imagined,  and  had 
a  thoufand  times  been  afTured,  fliould 
atone  for  the  want  of  parents  and  protec- 
tion, for  indigence  and  hardfhip  of  every 
kind — he  could  not  hear  the  adjuration 
that  called  heaven  to  wirnefs  her  fubmif- 
fion  to  neceffity,  and  her  unfhaken  con- 
ftancy  :  he  could  not  trace  her  tears  to 
their  true  fource,  the  fevering,  the  final 
reparation  of  all  that  youth  in  its  mofl; 
fervid  colour  paints  to  the  imagination 
as  perfeft  union — for  Byram  was  moft 
felfifhly  enamoured,  and  would  have  fliut 
his  ears  againft  any  information  that  could 
have  operated  againft    his  hopes. — Near 

as 
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as  he  was  to  their  accompliflimenr,  he 
cared  no  otherwife  for  the  ftate  of  Joan- 
na's affeftions,  or  the  portion  of  them  he 
might  be  allowed,  than  as  her  fteadinefs 
was  concerned  in  the  queftion  ;  and  per- 
haps had  he  been  aware  that  fhc  was  too 
wretched  to  have  preference  or  choice, 
it  might  only  have  ferved  to  abate  his  ar- 
dour by  increafing  his  fecurity. 

It  was  the  awe  which  Joanna's  charac- 
ter bore  with  it;  it  was  the  want  of  ha- 
bitude in  vice,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  pru- 
dent wifh  to  render  her  indifTolubly  his 
own,  that  in  the  prefent  circumftances  ex- 
cluded from  his  mind  all  idea  of  a  lefs 
permanent  fituation  than  that  of  wedlock. 
Lambert's  charadter  had  yet  no  die  ftamp- 
ed  on  it:  he  might  be  any  thing  that  the 
next  revolution  of  the  earth  (hould  pre- 
fent to  his  choice,  and  he  now  feemed, 
while  doing  a  really  virtuous  and  humane 
aftion,  from  whatever  motive,  to  be  a 
hopeful  candidate  for  the  praife  of  virtue. 

Qualms 
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Qualms  of  confcience  with  regard  to  filial 
duty  troubled  him  not  ;  he  pledged  him- 
Tclf  to  Joanna  for  his  father's  forgivenefs, 
it  their  marriage  could  only  be  kept  fe- 
cret  for  a  few  months,  when  he  fhould  be 
of  age,  and  he  had  reafon  to  believe  Lady 
Jemima  Fawley  would  have'  difpofed  of 
herfclf;  and  he  next  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  moft  fecret  method  of  keep- 
ing their  plans  to  themfelves. 

All  other  fchemes  being  rendered  objec- 
tionable by  the  driver's  being  privy  to  the 
rencontre,  it  was  decided  that  he  fhould 
accompany  her  to  Milham,  and  there  for- 
mally reftore  her  to  Mr.  Rufford,  from 
whofe  refentment  fhe  would  have  the  lefs 
to  fear  on  account  of  his  daughter's  ab- 
fence,  and  Byram'shold  over  his  charadler. 
— Their  fcheme  was,  that  he  Ihould  then 
quit  the  place  in  harte,  as  being  earneft  to 
get  back  to  London  ;  that  in  the  mean 
time  fhe  fliould  prepare  whatever  cloaths 
fhe   might  want  for  a  journey,  that  fhe 

fhould 
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fhould  engage  the  young  maid-lervant, 
of  whofe  fidelity  Ihe  was  fecuie,  lo  ac- 
company her,  and  that  before  day-break 
fhe  fhould  quit  the  houfe  and  meet  By- 
ram,  who  would  have  a  chaife  ready  at 
a  fmall  diftance.  The  many  dangers  a- 
Avaiting  them,  made  it  advifable  that 
they  fliould  be  married  out  of  England. 
— The  uncertainties  attending  crolTing  the 
channel  made  Scotland  the  preferable 
place  ;  and  Joanna,  in  all  the  pafTivenefs 
of  wretched nefs,  and  all  the  dejedion  of 
a  breaking  heart,  gave  her  concurrence. 

She  was  received  at  her  guardian's  in  a 
way  that  fhewed  how  necefl'ary  a  powerful 
friend  was  to  her.  To  avoid  the  re- 
proaches rained  on  her,  flie  begged  per- 
milHon  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  Byram,  re- 
mainino;  no  longer   than  to  convince  the 

O  CD 

(hallow  craft  of  Mr.  Rufford,  that  he  for 
ever  forfwore  him,  his  houfe  and  connec- 
tions, went  to  Reading  to  wait  there  the 
hour  of  meeting  Joanna. 

Every 
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Every  ihing  profpered  as  he  vvifliedj 
and  when  (lie  was  miffed  in  the  morning, 
the  old  gentleman,  perhaps,  recoUe(5ling 
if  he  did  fufpecl  Byram,  that  he  had  in 
his  poffeffion  what  he  (hould  not  care  to 
fee  brought  to  light,  forbore  to  molefl  the 
fugitives. 

Purfuing  the  crofs  roads  they  had  en- 
tered the  county  of  York,  when  Byram 
perceived  that  the  hurry  and  fatigue  would 
be  more  than  Joanna  could  bear  without 
red,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  fhould 
not  be  able  to  prevail  on  her  to  go  forward. 
To  obviate  this  danger,  he  meditated  on 
the  poffibility  of  their  being  married  ihort 
of  the  ufual  place ;  and  recoUetfting  that 
not  far  from  Roflington  bridge,  he  had  a 
friend  fettled  on  a  fmall  living,  he  propof- 
ed  to  Joanna  an  application  to  him.  She 
approved  the  idea :  for  flie  almoft  wilhed 
for  an  obftacle  that  might  releafe  her  : 
they  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  foon 
found  the  diminutive  village  they  were  in 
•.       ..  -  quefl 
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queft  of — it  contained  only  a  fmall  public- 
houfe,  and  one  farm-houfe,  and  Byram 
leaving  Joanna  and  her  maid  at  the  form- 
er, took  a  horfe  and  rode  over  to  the 
church  to  feek  his  old  fchool-fellow  Mr. 
Broome. 

This  young  man  had  been  educated  by 
his  father,  at  Eton,  with  the  refolution  of 
making  him  vliat  no  one  of  his  family 
had  ever  yet  been,  a  fcholar  and  a  gentle- 
man. The  fcheme  turned  out  in  the  com- 
mon way — at  Eton  he  had  learnt  to  be  ex- 
penfive — at  Cambridge  his  fpirit  had  been 
broken  by  mortification,  his  father's  flen- 
der  finances  were  exhaufled  in  this  vanity, 
and  at  his  death  he  found  himfelf  unpro- 
vided for,  and  with  a  fifter  to  maintain. 
•By  great  good  fortune  he  had  obtained 
orders  and  a  very  fmall  curacy,  and  lately 
the  friendfhip  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  placed  him  in  the  vicarage 

of  N ,   where  he  lived  irreproachably 

and  refpedled. 

He 
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He  received  By  ram's  vifit  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  and  having  learnt  under  a  pro- 
mife  of  fecrecy,  the  important  errand  he 
travelled  on,  he  promifed  his  concurrence 
on  thele  only  conditions,  that  his  fafety 
fhould  be  confulted,  and  that  Byram 
fhould  for  that  purpofe,  wait  the  publi- 
cation of  banns ;  he  pledged  himfelf  for 
his  perfed  fecurity  in  this  obfcure  village, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  his  own  and  his 
fifter's  belt  endeavours,  if  he  could  pre- 
vail on  Mifs  Dovcridge  to  refide  with 
them  for  the  time. 

Joanna  wlio  was  really  ill,  and  wifhed 
for  quiet,  made  no  objeftion  to  the  pro- 
pofal — Byram  thought  he  could  turn  the 
accident  to  his  ovvn  advantage  by  writing 
to  his  father,  as  if  he  was  on  a  vifit  to 
Broome;  and  accordingly  they  removed 
to  the  vicarage  where  they  were  very  hof- 
pitabiy  entertained,  and  where  their  time 
pafl'ed  not  unpleafantly.  Mifs  Broome, 
who  fortunately    for  herfclf,  had  not   an 

idea 
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idea  above  her  fituation,  was  delighted 
with  her  elegant  vifitor ;  and  Joanna  by 
appearing  pleafed,  endeavoured  to  repay 
her  afliduities. 

No  accident  happened  to  difconccrt 
their  fcheme  ;  the  next  town  was  too  far 
off,  to  hear  fuddenly  of  the  lovers,  who 
were  married  without  moleftation  the  firft 
day  that  the  law  permitted  it. 

Byram  flill  ardent  and  folicltous,  im- 
mediately brought  his  wife  to  London,  as 
the  beft  place  of  concealment,  and  took 
for  her  a  very  neat  houfe  in  a  quiet  fitu- 
ation near  his  chambers ;  and  regarding 
rather  Joanna's  natural  fituation  ihan  that 
he  found  her  in,  he  procured  her,  to  the 
utmofl  extent  of  his  finances,  every  thing 
that  could  tend  to  her  comfort.  She  ac- 
cepted his  kind  intentions ;  and  in  a  little 
time  found  gratitude  no  bad  fubfi:itute  for 
love.  Nothing  was  wanting  on  her  part 
■  that  could  fecure  his  refped  and  efteem  : 

he 
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he  fpent  every  leifure  hour  with  her  in  all 
the  comfort  of  domeflic  peace,  and  mu- 
tual  attention. In  a  few  months  her 

fcnfe  of  duty,  and  his  unwearied  kind- 
nefles,  produced  a  faint  glow  of  chearful- 
nefs  in  her  mind ;  he  cherifhed  it  with 
rapture ;  and  fearing  her  health  might 
fuffer  from  a  clofe  confinement  to  London, 
he  removed  her  to  a  fmall  diftance  from 
it,  for  the  autumn :  his  father  had  been 
and  flill  remained  engaged  in  the  care  of 
an  eftate  in  Ireland ;  fo  that  he  had  lefs  to 
fear  from  his  difcoveries.  Mifs  Ruiford 
was  fafe  at  Milham,  after  her  excurfion  to 
dear  Lunnun  ;  and  there  feemed  no  one  to 
watch  their  movements. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII, 


A  YEAR  had  flown  over  the  heads  of 
thefe  two  perfons,  and  Fortune  feemed  to 
have  repented  of  her  early  cruelties  to  Jo- 
anna. Nothing  could  have  been  more 
ftriftly  right  than  the  conduit  of  Byram. 
His  motive  feemed  indubitable;  and  his 
"wife  reverenced  him  as  one  of  the  firfl  of 
human  charadlers.  His  ardour  was  ilill 
kept  alive  by  expedation ;  and  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  feemed  an  event  that  fe- 
cured  him  to  the  fide  of  virtue.  His  love 
for  Joanna  was  at  the  time  increafed  by 
the  more  than  common  danger  her  life  was 
for  fome  days  in  :  in  his  imminent  fear  of 
her  death,  he  had  required  nothing  but  to 
have  it  counteraded  by  the  fr.alleft  hope : 
lie  was  gratified ;  (lie  was  fafe ;  but  her  re- 

VoL.  r.  H  coven'-. 
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covery,   though  almofl:  certain,   was   not 
likely  to  be  fpeedy. 

In  this  time,  and  when  he  was  cut  off 
from  the  refource  of  her  fociety  by  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  her  being  kept  quiet,  and  retir- 
ing very  early  to  reft,  he  began  to  reflecft 
on  the  ftep  to  which  love  had  prompted 
him,  and  to  examine  the  hitherto  difre- 
gardcd  ftate  of  his  finances.  He  was  now 
of  age,  and  had  hoped  his  father  would, 
at  that  period  of  emancipation,  if  he  did 
not  render  him  independent,  very  much 
increafe  his  liberality  towards  him ;  but 
Sir  Clifford  always  feemed,  on  applica- 
tion, difpofed  to  make  every  favour  he 
could  beftow  conditional;  and  the  condi- 
tion annexed  being  no  other  than  that  of  a 
marriage  with  the  ftill-to-be-difpofed-of 
Lady  Jemima  Fawley,  Byram  did  not  ite- 
rate his  petition. 

The  expences  of  Joanna's  illnefs  were 
-now  felt  as  fad  inroads  on  an  income  he  had 

no 
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no  hope  of  increafing,  for  many  years.  Un- 
ufcd  to  think  very  deeply,  the  neceffity 
was  galling  to  an  inert  mind,  and  he  fought 
in  company  a  refuge  againfl:  it ; — the  town 
^vas  almoft  novel  to  him,  for  in  Joanna's 
fociety  he  had  almoft  forgotten  the  world. 
He  was,  as  on  a  firft  acquaintance  with 

it,    charmed   by  its    allurements  : -he 

thought  all  the  women  greatly  improved  ; 
he  faw  many  of  his  acquaintance  elevated, 
by  fortunate  matches,  to  a  fituation  they 
had  no  inherent  pretenfions  to  ;  and  he  be- 
gan to  think  he  had  been  precipitate ;  and 
that  to  have  married  a  woman  for  whom 
he  had  no  prediledlion,  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  to  have  gratified  his  pallion  at 
the  expence  of  hiseafe. 

With  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe,  he  faw 
his  amiable  wife  recover  flowly  from  dan- 
gers and  fufferings  which  had  never,  for  a 
moment,  difturbed  the  placid  excellence 
of  her  temper,  or  extorted  from  her  one 
expreflion  of  regret  or  impatience;  but 
H  2  thefe 
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thefe  filent  merits  were  not  likely  to  plead 
very  forcibly  againft  the  cowardice  that 
fhrinks  from  the  common  evils  of  life,  or 
the  coveroufnefs  that  pines  for  what  virtue 
has  once  rejedled.  The  luftre  of  Joanna's 
eyes  was  gone — the  glow  of  health  had 
left  her  complexion — and  her  hufband  had 
no  tafte  for  thofe  beauties,  ftill  more  in- 
terefting  to  a  correct  judgment,  which 
nothing  could  feparate  from  her  mind  or 
her  countenance. 

The  unfufpicious  temper  of  his  wife, 
and  her  exalted  opinion  of  his  virtues,  kept 
her  blind  to  this  change;  and  when  flie 
was  fo  well  recovered  as  to  refumc  her 
ufual  habits  of  induftry,  fhe  flattered  her- 
felf  (he  (hould  find  her  happinefs  ftill  in- 
creafed,  by  the  addition  of  her  promifing 
infant  to  her  former  joys.  The  fummer 
was  begun;  the  world  had  a  cheerful  af- 
pcd ;  and  if  ever  a  fad  refledion  obtruded 
on  her  well  difciplined  mind,  fhe  chafed 
it,  as  rebeliious  and  ungrateful. 

Her 
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Her  firft  uneafinefs  arofe  from  her  per- 
ceiving that  Byram  had  no  love  for  his 
child  :  his  abfences  from  home,  his  nu- 
merous engagements,  fhe  was  neither 
alarmed  at,  nor  inquifitive  about : — the 
hours  that  they  had  fpent  together  fhe  re- 
membered as  pleafant ;  but  Ihe  conlidered 
his  confining  himfelf  then  with  her  as  a 
kind  attention  to  her  eafe,  the  neceflity 
of  which  had  ceafed ;  (he  was  aware  that 
it  was  of  importance  to  him  to  make  con- 
nections, and  to  get  forward  in  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  to  be 
called  in  the  next  term.  When  his  affec- 
tion was  warm,  he  had  talked  much  of  the 
advantages  he  expe<fled  from  his  profeffion  j 
and  Ihe  felt  grateful  for  the  application  fhe 
fuppofed  he  exerted;  fhe  did  not  fufped 
that  his  mornings  (which  fhe  imagined 
devoted  to  his  booksj  were  fpent  in  the 
fafhionable  lounges,  with  men  from  whofe 
opinions  he  could  gain  nothing  but  ill ;  nor 
that  his  evenings  (devoted  in  her  idea  to 
a  refpedable  fet  of  friendsj  were  feldom 
H  3  employed 
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employed  fo  innocently  as  in  thedifllpation 
of  an  opera  or  a  play-houfe. 

To  pacify  her  feelings  at  his  negled  of 
the  little  Elizabeth,  fhe  coniidered  how 
entirely  confined  to  a  female  bofom  muft 
be  the  amiifcment  derived  from  a  baby ; 
the  tendernefs  required  even  in  moving 
it,  fhe  refled:ed,  made  it  an  anxious  charge ; 
men  could  not  accommodate  their  mufcles 
to  the  delicate  preffurean  infant  required; 
but  fhe  had  feen  Lord  Arraathwaite,  v^^hen 
an  impetuous  lad,  nurfe  a  cottager's  child 
with  tendernefs  and  pleafure,  while  the 
mother  went  to  gather  fruit  for  him  : — here 
her  thoughts  dared  not  dwell ; — flie  hoped, 
nay,  fhe  was  /ure,  that  when  Elizabeth 
could  run-  alone,  her  father  would  be  fond 
of  her. 

It  now  began  to  grow  a  cuftom  with  By- 
ram  to  return  home  very  late  at  night,  and 
always  gloomy;  then,  occafionally,  he 
would  remain  out  till  near  noon,  and  give 

'    .  no 
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no  reafon  for  it.  His  wife  grew  alarmed  ; 
and  the  anfvver  to  her  next  requeft  of  a  lit- 
tle money,  being  a  fullen  declaration  that 
he  knew  not  where  to  get  any,  flie  began 
to  be  ferioufly  uneafy.  She  adyifed  fome 
covert  application  to  Mr.  Rufford  for  the 
arrear  of  her  income.  Byram  told  her  (he 
was  a  fool,  as  fuch  a  ftep  would  betray  his 
marriage,  and  ruin  him.  He  gave  her  a 
few  guineas,  and  told  her  he  was  going 
into  the  country  for  fome  weeks,  during 
which  time  (he  muft  live  as  frugally  as  (he 
could. 

Love  itfelf  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
contraft  between  Lambert's  attentions  the 
preceding  year  and  his  cruel  negledl  now , 
— a  conviftion,  too  painful  to  be  difguifed, 
burft  on  her  fenfes ;  and  with  the  mofh 
earneft  (for  it  was  unafTecfted)  pathos,  (lie 
begged  to  know  how  flie  had  loft  his  re- 
gard. He  ftrove  to  be  civil ;  but  his  civi- 
lity fhewed  the  total  alienation  of  his  love. 
H  4  —A 
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— — A  flood  of  tears  Hopped  Joanna's  en- 
quiries, and  he  abruptly  left  her. 

She  now  knew  nothins;  of  his  acflions — 
he  rarely  flept  at  home,  and  many  days 
palTed  without  her  having  five  minutes' 
ronverfation  with  him.  He  returned  one 
evening  very  late,  and  apparently  much 
fatigued:  he  told  her  he  had  been  to  Mil- 
ham,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
J^ufford ;  that  he  had  made  an  enquiry 
after  lier  property,  and  had  i\\Q  fall sfiu'1  ion 
of  finding  her  guardian  had  improved  hi'sf 
confidential  trufl:  to  his  own  advantage, 
by  felling  out  of  the  funds  the  onethoufand 
pounds  allotted  for  her  fortune ;  and  that 
as  he  had  died  wholly  infolvent,  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  for.  To  this  intelligence, 
which  no  preface  introduced,  no  kindnefs 
foftened^he  added  a  few  fentences, muttered 
aloud,  againft  his  own  folly  ;  and  replying 
to  her  earned  query,  whether  he  had  di- 
vulged their  marriage,  that  he  had  not,  he 
quitted  her,  while  fhe  ejaculated  thanks  to 

heaven 
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heaven  that  Lord  Armathwaite  did  not  yec 
know  what  fhc  had  done. 

At  the  next  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
him,  (lie  begged  that  fhe  might  be  allowed 
to  part  with  all  thole  little  fuperfluities  ot 
comfort,  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his  fond- 
nefs,  he  had  decked  her  fituation. — With- 
out reflecfting  on  the  virtue  that  prompted 
this  felf-denying  petition, he  told  her  he  had 
already  thought  on  that  fubjecl ;  that  he 
had  taken  a  lodging  for  her  a  little  way  out 
of  town,  where  he  would  have  her  remain 
while  he  was  in  the  country,  and  where 
one  maid-fervant  would  be  fufficient  for 
her. 

Small  as  was  Joanna's  portion  of  felf- 
love,  fhe  could  not  but  feel  the  unpitying 
ftoicifm  with  which  this  mandate  was  if- 
fued  ;  bur,  in  the  recoUedion  thai  fhe  was 
Byram's  wife,  fhe  endeavoured  to  forget 
the  pundilious  fcrupulofity  with  which  he 
H5    '  had 
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had  thought  it  neceflary  to  provide  for  her 
as  a  nobleman's  daughter. 

He  remained  only  three  days  longer  in 
town  j  during  which  time  he  never  faw 
her  but  when  he  appeared  intoxicated,  or 
fo  agitated,  as  to  make  her  fufpe6t  he  had 
had  rccourfc  to  that  mod  defperate  of  all 
refuge,  the  gaming-table.  He  ordered 
her  to  remain  where  flie  was  till  two  days 
after  his  departure,  and  quitted  her  with- 
out giving  her  the  fmalleft  fatisfadlon  as 
to  his  deflination,  the  length  of  his  flay, 
or  the  means  by  which  (he  was  to  exift  in 
his  abfence.  With  all  the  grudging  that 
can  accompany  the  wif?^  but  not  the  cou- 
rage, to  be  unjuft,  he  threw  a  fmall  bank 
bill  on  the  table,  and  with  a  fneer  at  the 
whimpering  of  his  infant,  whom  her  mo- 
ther had  taken  from  her  cradle,  that  fhe 
might  at  leaft  obtain  a  look  from  him, 
he  quitted  the  houfe,  now  a  confirmed 
hard-hearted  tyrant. 


He 
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He  had  not  been  gone  fix  hours,  when 
enquiries  were  made  after  him ;  and  fhc, 
not  aware  that  any  caution  was  neceffary, 
with  a  countenance  of  forrow,  that  corro- 
borated any  unfavourable  furmifes,  replied 
to  them,  by  declaring  her  ignorance  re- 
fpeding  Byram.  On  the  following  day 
fhe  had  the  mifery  of  witnefiing  the  cere- 
monies with  which  an  execution  enters  the 
houfe  of  an  infolvent.  The  goods  were 
feized  for  the  arrears  of  rent,  but  Ihe  met 
with  mercy  from  the  creditor,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  with  her  own  wardrobe,, 
that  of  her  child,  and  the  money  her  huf- 
band  had  left  her,  to  the  lodging  he  had 
taken  for  her.  Her  maid,  Nelly,  clung 
to  her  and  her  fortunes  in  all  extremities ; 
and  Joanna,  whom  the  world  had  long 
ceafed  to  have  the  power  of  cheatiiag, 
ftrove  ta  be  at  peace  in  her  miferies. 

It  was  i'mpofTible,  however,  not  to  be 

anxious :  flie  could  not  but  hope  Byram 

would,  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  when 

H  6  detach- 
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deuched  perhaps  from  ill  advifers,  write 
to  her;  and  buoyed  up  by  this  hope,  let 
all  who  know  what  it  is  to  pant  with  cx- 
peftation,  and  to  turn  fick  with  difap- 
pointmcnt,  judge  of  her  daily  iterated 
feelings,  when  the  poftman  fometimes 
pafled  the  door,  fometimes  brought  letters 
to  others  in  the  houfe,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  after  having  paffed,  returned 
again  to  difappoint  her  by  an  omitted  let- 
ter recolleded  afterwards. 


CRAV. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 


Two  months  wore  away  thus ;  and  Jo- 
anna's ftrength  and  refources  were  faft 
failing  under  her  agonizing  fitiiation.  The 
neccflity  of  her  life  to  the  prefervation  of 
her  daughter's,  encouraged  her  to  exertions 
of  her  fpirits,  which,  while  they  difguifed, 
encreafed  her  danger  ;  and  in  another 
fortnight  fhe  was  unable  to  quit  her  bed. 
Aware  of  her  perilous  ftate,  and  of  the  ag- 
gravation it  received  by  her  total  eftrange- 
ment  from  the  whole  world,  excepting 
only  her  maid-fervant,  fhe  called  her  to 
her;  and  firft  endeavouring  to  infpire  her 
with  fortitude  to  behold  her  miftrefs's  dif- 
trefles,  fhe  began  to  plan  with  her  fome 
fcheme  for  the  prefervation  of  the  little  in- 
fant, when  it  fhould  have  loft  the  only  pa- 
rental care  it  could  look  for.    Nelly  was 

well 
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well  difpofed  to  be  hiimane,but  the  extreme 
poverty  to  which  fhe  was  born,  and  in 
■which  her  friends  Uved,  was  unfriendly  to 
her  good  intentions.  Her  miilrefs,  there- 
fore, having  no  other  refourc£,  thought  of 
intereiling  Lord  Armathwaite  for  the 
young  Ehzabeth  ;  and  accordingly,  at  her 
next  interval  of  ftrength,  fhe  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  lordfhip,  in  which,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  her  misfortunes,  fhe  conjured 
him,  by  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
hopes,  to  protedt  from  the  horrors  of  want, 
a  creature,  who  was  denied  the  foftering 
care  of  both  its  parents.  This  letter  fhe 
fealed,  and  kept  conftantly  under  her  pil- 
low, from  whence  her  maid  was  to  take  it, 
immediately  after  her  deceafe  ;  and,  as  fooa 
as  was  pofliblc,  to  remove  herfelf  and  the 
child  to  her  own  home,  where  fhe  might, 
probably,  as  it  was  ia  the  village  near 
which  Lord  Armathwaite's  houfe  flood, 
deliver  her  requeft  to  him  privately. 

The 
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The  letter  had  been  written,  and  had 
remained  in  this  fituation  near  a  week, 
in  which  period  Joanna  had  grown  daily- 
more  feeble  ;  when,  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  her  fleeplefs  nights,  flie  was  alarmed, 
and  her  baby  was  awakened,  by  the  foot- 
fteps  of  fome  one  who  afcended  the  flairs 
heavily,  and  then  burft  into  the  room  fu- 
rioufly.  It  was  Byram,  who,  (landing  at 
her  bed's  foot,  foon  manifefted  by  his  tem- 
per that  he  had  not  had  wine  enough  to 
overcome  his  intellefts,  but  fufficient  to 
exafperate  all  his  evil  paffions. 

She  fpoke  to  him  with  furprife  and  ten- 
dernefs,  and  thanked  heaven  that  fhe  fhould 
fee  him  before  flie  died.  He  ftarted  at 
the  word,  and,  drawing  nearer  to  her,  pull- 
ed back  th^  curtain  with  violence :  the 
letter  dropped  from  und^r  her  pillow ;  he 
picked  it  up,  and,  by  the  candle  in  his 
hand,  read  the  diredion.  Joanna  faw  in- 
ftantly  the  mifconflrudion  he  would  affix 
to  its  contents.      She  begged  to  be  heard, 

while 
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while  he  muttered  and  read  ;  but  of  reafon 
he  was  now  incapable,  even  in  his  few  fo- 
ber  hours. 

When  he  had  finifhed  the  perufal  of  the 
letter,  he  threw  himfelf  down  on  a  chair, 
and  remaining  filent,  his  wife  again  earn- 
eflly  begged  for  a  hearing.  He  replied — 
"  You  gave  your  hand  to  me — and  your 
heart  is  another's :  to  him,  therefore,  you 
may  betake  yourfelf." 

''  When  I  gave  you  my  hand,  Byram,'^ 
flie   replied,  "  the  beft  affedions  of  my 

heart  were  your's : you  cannot  fay  I 

was  infenfible  to  your  kindnefs,  or  un- 
grateful for  it  while  it  lafted.  It  was  my 
early  fate  to  know,  and  to  love.  Lord  Ar- 
mathwaite ;  it  was  my  early  profped  that 
I  fhould  be  his  wife  j — heaven  only  knows 
why  I  was  not  fo  j — it  is  to  me  a  fecret. — 
When  my  hopes  were  at  the  faireft,  he 
changed  his  intentions — married  a  woman 

he  could  not  love — and  left  me  to  the  cru- 
L  .  ...  elf-y 
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city  of  the  Ruffords.  For  this  unaccount- 
able departure  from  all  his  promifes  he  has 
never  offered  the  fmalleft  excufe.  He  told 
nie  he  had  done  it  through  a  hatred  of 
poverty,  and  a  love  of  money;  that  his 
motive  for  fuch  condudl  was  as  bad  as  that 
of  any  one  who  follows  the  guidance  of 
avarice  ;  and  that  though  he  detefted  the 
woman  he  had  married,  he  was  well  pleaf- 
ed  with  what  he  had  done.  Once,  indeed, 
(the  laft  time  I  ever  faw  him)  he  faid,  a 
titne  might  come  which  (hould  clear  up 
the  myflery  of  his  condudl ;  but  I  never 
hoped  it;  and,  I  am  fure,  fince  I  have 
been  your  wife  1  have  ceafed  to  wifh  it.  I 
never  deceived  you  by  feigned  affedlion. 
Before'  our  marriage,  I  told  you,  fear  for" 
myfelf  and  gratitude  to  you  were  my  mo- 
tives ;  and  thefe  you  profcffed  yourfelf 
difpofed  to  accept  in  lieu  of  love  :  bur  it  is 
of  little  importance  to  vindicate  myfelf — 
I  ("hall  not  long  give  trouble  to  any  one. — 
Suffer  me  to  die  in  peace — and  take  care 
of  yoUr  infant — it  is  all  I  alk." 

"  And 
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."  And  all  I  aik,"  returned  Byram,  *'  is, 
in  any  way,  to  be  rid  of  you  ;  for  you  are 
at  this  moment  mod  abominably  in  my 
way.  You  are  not,  I  dare  fay,  fo  near 
dying  as  you  fancy  yourfclf ;  fo  you  had 
better  think  what  you  Ihali  do  with  your- 
felf  and  Mifs,  for  I  can  do  nothing  more 
for  either  of  you." 

**  How  can  you  be  fo  cruel?"  aiked 
Joanna,  almofi:  exhaufled  with  her  forrow. 
**  Think  what  you  were  to  me  a  year  ago 

are  you  not  afhamed  of  your  own  in- 

confiftency  ?" 

**  I  am  very  much  afhamed  of  my  wife 
and  my  poverty/'  replied  he.  "  I  have 
made  a  very  fooHlli  bargain— 1  have  got 
myfelf  three  thoufand  pounds  into  debt— 
my  father  will  not  pay  it — and,  as  my  li- 
berty is  not  fafe  till  it  is  paid,  I  muft  find 
fome  means  of  raifing  the  fupplies.  As 
for  you,  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  objedion 
to  your  putting  yourfelf  under  Lord  Ar- 

mathwaite's 
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math  waiters  proteclion.  I  always  fup-"' 
pofed  you  had  a  tendernefs  for  him;  but 
it  was  none  of  my  bufinefs,  fo  I  never 
troubled  you  with  queftions.  I  think 
your's  is  a  very  good  plan  j  and  to  facili- 
tate it,  I  can  tell  you  the  caufe  of  his  mar- 
riage. The  man  is  a  weak,  fuperftitious 
fool — he  was  brought  up  righteoujly — and 
fo  he  is  always  punifhing  himfelf  to  ad  up 
to  his  methodiftical  canting  charadler. — ■' 
Charles  Halnaby  had,  like  many  other 
men  of  fafhion,  involved  his  circumftances 
at  play,  and  not  having  the  means  to  get 
out,  he  did,  what  perhaps  I  may  do  in 
time, — he  fliot  himfelf;  but  he  did  not  do 
the  bufinefs  completely.  Armathwaite  was 
fent  for — for  it  was  done  in  London — and 
to  keep  Charles  from  repeating  the  wileft 
adtion,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  poor  man 
can  do,  he  promifed  to  furnifli  him  with 
the  money  he  wanted:  but  he  did  not,  per-, 
haps,  confider  at  the  time  that  he  had  it 
not  himfelf;  fo  heTuanies  this  odious  wo- 
man. 
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man,    and    fets   Charles   afloat  again — lo 
rum  himfelf  afrefli^  as  it  has  turned  out." 

"  And  do  you  not,  Mr.  Byram,"  faid 
Joanna,  railing  herfelf  on  her  elbow,  *•  ad- 
mire fuch  generofity  ? O,  had  I  known 

this ! " 

**  You  would  never  have  married  me,  I 

fuppofe,"    interrupted   her   hufband.- 

"  Well,  I  wifli,  with  all  my  foul,  you  had 

known  it  :  but,  as  to  the  merit  of  it 

why,  it  is  all  fuperftition.  His  lordfliip 
fencied  it  his  duty  to  fave  the  fon,  becaufe, 
I  think,  the  mamma  had  coddled  him 
through  a  fever,  without  catching  it  her- 
felf; for  that,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  merit  of 
the  bufinefs." 

The  infulting  wit  of  Byram's  jefting  lo- 
quacity was  loft  on  his  wife  ;  but  the  merit 
.  decried   funk    deeply  on   her  hearty  and 
while  it  aggravated  her  regret  for  her  own 
miffed   happinefs,  it  comforted  her  with  a 

vivid 
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vivid  hope  and  confidence,  that,  in  the 
world  of  retribution,  juftice  as  well  as 
mercy  would  be  fatisfied.  She  put  no  re- 
ft raint  on  her  forrow,  or  her  emotions  : — 
brutality,  fuch  as  Byram's,  could  not  but 
alienate  a  mind,  which  depended  alone  on 
the  good  qualities  of  his  for  its  attach- 
ment. His  humour  changed  :  he  grew 
again  morofe  5  and  faying,  only — "  You 
fliall  hear  from  me  foon," — he  went  away. 

His  vifit  feemed  not  to  have  altered  her 
fituation,  and  fhe  waited  feveral  days  in 
vain,  expeding  his  coming  again.  Her 
child  was  now  the  only  obftacle  to  her 
linking  into  a  deep  corrofive  melancholy  : 
for  its  father,  as  fhe  could  retain  no  refpecV, 
fhe  ceafed  to  feel  afFed:ion  j  and  confider- 
ing  herfelf  as  apace  verging  towards  the 
land  where  human  diftindions  avail  not, 
fhe  indulged,  innocently,  the  fentimenis 
fhe  had  fo  virtuoufly  oppofed,  and  blelTed 
!  her  fate,  which  in  the  grave  offered  her  a 
!  rcleafe  from  all  conflitl.    She  doubted  not 

that 
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that  heaven  muft  approve  that  attachment 
which  was  founded  folely  in  a  preference 
of  the  good  to  the  bad,  and  was  fatisfied 
that  in  her  laft  prayers  flie  might  fafely 
join  the  names  of  all  thofe  fhe  loved.  She 
had  got  fo  far  in  her  pious  confidence  as 
almoft  to  look  on  her  child  without  agony, 
and  to  think  on  its  father  without  refent- 
ment,  when  all  her  firmnefs  of  mind  was 
lliaken  by  a  letter  from  Byram,  in  which 
he  tranfmitted  to  her  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  following  (hew  of  confolation : — 

"  Nothing  can  give  me  greater  con- 
cern, than  that  I  recollcdl  having  given 
you,  in  my  abrupt  and  imprudent  vifit. 

"  You  will,  I  am  fure,  forgive  it,  when 
I  fay  it  was  wholly  owing  to  a  perturbed 
Hate  of  mind,  rendered  worfe  by  the  means 
I  had  taken  to  fupport  myfelf  under  it.  I 
told  you  truly,  that  I  was  in  difficulties : — 
I  am  forry  you  are  obliged  to  (hare  them 
with  me ;  but  you  may  now  relieve  your- 
;:;  ^If; 
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felt,  and  make  me  eafy.  I  afk.  nothing  of 
you,  but  to  forget  you  were  ever  my  wife  : 
— it  is  for  your  own  fake  I  afk  it,  fince  to 
me  it  is  nearly  unimportant.  You  may  be 
happy  now,  if  you  confent  -, — you  never 
can,  if  you  lofe  this  opportunity.  A  few 
days  may  reftore  you  to  peace,  and  I  fin- 
cerely  hope  to  happinefs,  for  I  ftill  love 
you  ;  and  were  I  to  fufftr  myfelf  to  think, 
I  could  not  bid  you,  as  I  do,  renounce  me 
Under  your  hand,  and  know  me  only  as 
"  Your  very  fincere  friend, 

«  L.  B. 
"  P.  S.     Dired  to  mc  at  Bath." 

The  train  into  which  Joanna  had  fuffer- 
ed  her  meditations  to  Aide  had  tended  to 
confine  her  ideas.  Byram's  letter  promifed 
her  happinefs :  (he  knew  of  no  happinefs 
but  that  which  fhould  reflore  her  to  the 
original  pofTeflbr  of  her  heart.  In  the  hc(5lic 
fervour  of  her  imagination,  fhe  fancied 
her  hufband's  myfterious  expreflions  im- 
"  ported  no  lefs  than  that  Lady  Armathwaite 
i-Vi.:.  was 
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was  dead,  and  that  he  meant,  now  he  had 
difcovered   her  attachment,    to   facilitate 
her  marriage  with   the    Earl.      Nothing 
had  reprelTed  in  her  heart  a  difpofition  to 
repent  of  her  having  beftowed  her  hand 
fo  unworthily,  had  flie  not  been  a  mother; 
but  the  innocent  aggravator  of  her  fuffer- 
ings  was  always,  in  its  infant  filence,  their 
mod  eloquent  confolation,  and  in  its  fmiles 
Ihe  feemed  repaid  for  her  own  tears.     On 
a  fecond  perufal  of  the  letter,  for  herfenfes 
diflrufted  the  firfl",  fhe  thought  fhe  faw  the 
felicity  that  had  mocked  her  once  more 
offered   to  her;    but   the  next  refledlion 
fhewed  it  ftill  beyond  her  grafp.     Sorrow- 
fully fliaking  her  head,  and  clafping  flill 
.clofer  to  her  bofom  the  little  Elizabeth, 
flie     inftantly    made    her    eledtion.  — 
'-'  Shalll  forego  thee,  my  babe  ?— — Shall  I 
denymyfelfto  be  thy  mother  ?— or  fuifer 
thee  to  bear  into  the  world  with  thee  the 
fuppofition  of  infamy  ?— -^ — No ! — the  little 
time  I  have  to  live  fhall  be  marked  with  no 

cowardly  defertion  of  mifery my  heart 

jv;  may 
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may  love  imprudently,  but  it  Ihall  never 
make  me  fwerve  culpably." 

No  circumflance  in  Byram's  condud 
had,  for  a  long  time,  afforded  ground  for 
a  conjedure  at  all  favourable  to  the  inte- 
grity of  his  character,  but  this  deficiency, 
of  exercife  had  not  abated  the  charitable 
candour  of  his  wife's :  (he  faw  infinite  me- 
rit in  his  fancied  motives,  and  it  alhfted 
in  reconciling  her  to  the  part  flie  had  cho- 
fen.  She  haftened  to  exprefs  her  fenfe  of 
his  kindnefs,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day  replied  to  him  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Your  letter,  my  dear  Lambert,  wouI4 
have  been  myflerious  to  me,  had  not  a  ray 
of  goodnefs  beamed  from  it,  and  enlight- 
ened my  intelleifls.  1  will  not  be  fo  infin- 
cere  as  to  fay  your  condud  has  never  been 
produdive  of  uneafmefs  to  me  :  it  has  cofl; 
me  many  fighs,  and  many  tears ;  but  it  is 
I  who  am  in  part  the  caufe  of  both  ;  and 

VOL.  I.  I  by 
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by  your  prefent  klndnefs  and  tendernefs 
towards  me,  all  that  I  have  fuffered  is  ob- 
literated.    But  do  not  fuppofe  your  wife 
flill  fuch  a  girl,  as  to  forget,  in  a  youthful, 
and  perhaps  too  firm  an  attachment,  the 
duties  fhe  took  on  herfelf  when  (he  became 
your  wife.    From  my  infancy,  and  fo  long 
as  I  dared  truft  my  heart  with  fo  danger- 
ous a  prepoffeflion,  I  loved  Lord  A. ;  and 
hope  blinded  me  to  the  improbability  of 
oyr  union.    My  profpeft  was  cut  off,  and 
I  omitted  no  exertion  that  could  enable 
me  to  bear  the  ftroke  :  refentment  towards 
him  aided  me  ;  and  as  I   had  loved  him, 
becaufe  I  believed  him  eminently  worthy, 
I  would  have  ccafed  to  do  fo  when  I  found 
feim  otherwife.     I  am  afliamed  to  confefs 
how  great  was  the  ftruggle.     He  once  at- 
tempted to   improve  my  opinion   of  his 
marriage.     I  felt  that  my  fortitude  could 
not  ftand  without  the  aid  of  anger — I  was 
wretched — you  were  kind  to  me.  I  thought 
you  loved  me,  and  I  committed  myfelf  to 
your  protedion — not  more  afraid  of  the 

RufFords 
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Ruffords  than  of  my  own  treacherous  af- 
fedlions.  Lord  A.  was  too  near — I  mud 
of  neceflity  be  muciiHin  his  company — it 
was  not  to  be  rifqued.  I  married  you  moll 
honeftly ;  and  your  kindnefs  fopthed  me ; 
but  when  that  was  gone,  and  from  your 
own  Hps  I  had  learnt  that  I  was  an  incum- 
brance to  you,  what  could  I  do  but  repent 
and  defpair  ? 

"  I  fee  in  your  letter  your  generous 
wifli  to  promote  my  happinefs— — I  guefs 
what  has  happened.  Had  it  happened 
fooner,  I  might  have  fpared  you  much 
fuffering ;  but  I  doubt  not  the  wifdom  or 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  to  its  de- 
crees I  cheerfully  fubmit.  But  can  you 
imagine,  my  too  indulgent  Lambert,  that, 
were  the  holy  ties  of  marriage  diffoluble,  I 
could  be  fo  deficient  in  tendernefs,  as  to 
quit  you,  or  my  infant,  for  the  fake  of  in- 
dulging an  aifedion,  it,  perhaps,  were 
more  meritorious  to  conquer?  Our  union 
was  fecret — I  hope  it  is  not  lefs  binding — 
I  2  on 
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on  my  mind,  I  am  fure,  it  has  all  the 
force  of  the  moft  public  one.  Let  us, 
then,  a(fl  according  to  its  laws.  While 
your  difficulties  continue,  place  me  any 
where  out  of  obfervation — keep  me  at  tlie 

fmalleft  expence  poffible 1  have  been 

ufed  to  work- 1  am  not  a  poor  helplefs 

being  that  can  fubmit  to  no  inconvenience 

without  injury 1  have  not  fo  long  been 

accuftomed  to  indulgence,  as  to  need  it  ; 
and  in  the  kindnefs  you  can  afford  me, 
and  the  delight  of  rearing  my  little  girl,  I 
fhall  find  an  impulfe  and  reward  that  will 
fweetcn  every  exertion. 

'*  Be  affured,  my  Lambert,  you  poffefs 
every  portion  of  my  heart  but  its  weak- 
neffes;  and  that  were  Lord  A.  now  he  is 
at  liberty,  to  tempt  me  with  my  former 
profpe(51:,  I  would,  without  pain,  rejedl  it. 
— But  in  the  charader  you  drew  of  him, 
when  I  had  laft  the  melancholy  fatisfac- 
tion  of  converfing  with   you,    you   have 

every  fecurity : he  who  could  adl  as  he 

has 
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has  done,  muft  be  the  mafter  of  his  paf- 
lions ;  and  in  his  eyes  I  muft  be  contempti- 
ble, were  I  not  to  be  firm  in  my  duty, 
however  that  duty  may  oppofe  our  incli- 
nations.    I  can  live  without  his  love:  I 

fhould  be  hurt  to  forfeit  his  efteem. 

Should  you  have  any  intercourfe  with  him 
on  this  fubjedt,  tell  him  thefe  are  my  fen- 
timents,  and  believe  I  will  live  and  die 

"  Your  very  faithful  wife, 

"  J.  B/' 
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CHAP.    XV. 


In  the  kindnefs  of  thofe  we  love,  there 
IS  a  balm,  healing  beyond  all  medicine  to  a 
wounded  mind.  Joanna  read  frequently 
Byram's  letter,  and  every  re-perufal  of  it 
prefented  the  merit  that  emanated  from  it, 
in  a  new  light. — She  thought  no  lon- 
ger of  dying,  fhe  prayed  for  life  to 
cherifh  her  little  one;  and  Ihe  implored 
all  the  rewards  of  Heaven  for  her  huf- 
band. — She  thought  exultingly  of  the  tri- 
umph fhe  had  gained  over  her  dormant 
paffion  ;  and  retired  to  reft  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  hope, 
that  perhaps  fhe  chofe  rather  to  encou- 
rage than  examine. — In  her  firft  fleep,  flie 
dreamt  Lady  Armathwaite  was  dead,  and 
that  Ihe  herfelf  was  taking  pofTeffion  of 
her  fituation.  If  fhe  felt  difappointed 
when  fhe  av/oke,  it  was  but  for  an  in- 
fant : 
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iKint  :  (he  could  not  but  give  one  thouglic 
to  the  meritorious  motive  of  gratitude  to 
which  he  had  facrificed  :  Ihe  afked  herfelf 
whether  Lambert's  condu<5t  waslefs  lauda- 
ble :  file  wilhed  Lord  Armaihwaite  happy 
in  a  fecond  marriage,  and  prophefied 
when  her  hufband's  fituation  Ihould  be 
more  propitious,  that  the  two  families 
would  be  united  by  virtue  and  friendfliip, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Her  expedation  of  a  reply  to  her  letter 
was  far  from  painful  i  for  fhe  was  convinc- 
ed it  could  only  contain  frefli  motives  of 
affection  towards  Lambert.  She  now  took 
the  moft  affiduous  care  of  her  wavering 
health,  lived  with  the  clofeft  frugality, 
was  thankful  for  the  hardlhips  of  her 
youth  which  had  left  her  no  imaginary 
wants,  and  held  herfelf  in  readinefs  to 
purfue  any  courfe  the  next  letter  might 
point  out.  It  came  in  a  very  (hort  time, 
but  its  language  was  not  that  of  peace, 
the  ftyle  of  it  was  this  : 

1  4  "  How 
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**  How  could  you  be  fo  (lupid  as  to 
fuppofe  I  meant  that  Lady  A.  was  dead  ? 
— She  is  more  likely  to  live  than  at  any 
time  fince  her  marriage — What  nonfenfi- 
cal  romantic  ideas  you  fufter  to  run  away 
with  your  reafon  ! — Nothing  could. more 
convince  me  you  are  the  girl  you  would 
not  be  thought,  than  your  imagining  I 
willied  to  releafe  you,  in  order  to  your 
marrying  A.  —  This  I  can  tell  you — you 
may  marry  him  when  you  and  he  pleafe, 
for  your  marriage  with  me  is  not  worth  a 
rulh — it  is  informal  and  confequently  ille- 
gal.— I  would  have  perfuaded  you  ;  but  as 
you  will  not  be  perfuaded,  I  mufl:  plainly 
tell  you  how  I  am  circumftanced,  and 
then  I  fhall  leave  you  to  make  the  belt  of 
your  own  fituation. — You  know  I  am 
deeply  in  debt ;  but  you  know  not  how 
deeply — my  father  will  do  nothing  for  me 
unlefs  I  marry  A's  lifter.  I  need  not  tell 
you  I  do  not  like  her;  but  I  like  ftarving 
in  a  jail  lefs ;  fo  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  it,  and  have  agreed. — Now,  all  I  defire 
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of  you,  is  to  give  up  your  imaginary  claims 
on  mc  ;  and  I  will  then  make  good  to  you 
the  lofs  of  your  own  fortune,  by  paying 
you  regularly  forty  pounds  a  year,  which 
I  will  fecure  to  Elizabeth  after  your  death. 
To  fave  trouble,  I  will  as  foon  as  I  pofTcfs 
fo  much,  transfer  to  you  one  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  four  per  cents,  the  intereft: 
of  which  you  can  receive  without  any  fur- 
ther communication  with 

"Your  &c.. 

«  L.  B/* 

A  ftupor  feized  the  fenfes  of  Joanna- 
when  fhe  found  how  cruelly  her  credulity- 
had  deceived  her  :  the  charadler  of  By- 
ram  ftood  before  her  imagination  in  the 
blacketl  colours;  and  The  dreaded  him  as 
a  monfter,  a  favage  creature,  who  made 
innocence  its  prey,  a  deceiver  who  put  on 
the  maik  of  virtue  only  to  ferve  the  mofl 
vicious  purpofes. — Perhaps  fhe  was  as  un- 
juft  in  her  cenfures  as  in  her  applaufes — 
I  5  Hie 
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flie  would  have  verged  nearer  to  the  truth 
had  (he  fuppofed  him  only  facile  and  un- 
pitying,  prone  to  indulgence,  averfe  to  all 
the  evils  of  life,  a  cowardly,  a  felfifh  be- 
ing ! — V/as  Ihe  not  then  correal  in  fancy- 
ing him  a  monjierl — alas  !  the  term  implies 
infrequency^  and  therefore  fuits  not  a  cha- 
radler  fo  common. 

Joanna's  temper  was  meek  j  but  it  was 
not  abjedl;  and  fhe  refcnted  too  deeply 
the  indignity  offered  her,  to  accept  it  by 
replying  to  it. — She  believed  not  the  inva- 
lidity of  her  marriage  ;  but  to  whom 
could  fhe  have  recourfe  againfl:  her  huf- 
band  ?  To  Lord  Armathwaite  alone — 
here  Ihe  was  certain  of  a  defender  againft 
the  intended  cruelty ;  for  (he  knew  a  dif- 
covery  of  her  marriage  would  thwart  By- 
ram's  plans,  but  as  the  Icale  which  con- 
tained her  love  for  Byram  rofe,  that  more 
worthily  filled  preponderated,  and  fearing 
Byram  might  revenge  her  application  by 
divulging  her  attachment,  and  thus  bring 
..  ,  down 
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down  added  mifery  on  Lord  Armathwaitc, 
who  was  wholly  in  his  wife's  power,  flie 
preferred  fuffering  in  lilence. 

The  night  was  fpent  in  rumination  ;  and 
fhe  rofe  the  next  morning  feverifli,  and 
half  inclined  to  refer  herfelf  to  Sir  Clif- 
ford Byram,  thinking  it  impoflible  a  fa- 
ther could  protetfl  a  fon  in  fuch  enormous 
bafenefs.  On  this,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  fhe  refolved  ;  and  fearing  her  in- 
creafing  indifpofition  might  deprive  her  of 
the  ability  to  write,  fhe  began  an  humble 
fimple  ftatement  of  fads ,  but  her  recol- 
ledlion  averpowered  her,  and  fhe  was 
prevented  from  proceeding,  by  the  illnefs 
of  her  child,  who  partook  her  fever. 

At  this  juncture  her  maid  fervant,  the 
hitherto  faithful  follower  of  her  fortunes, 
without  the  fmalleft  provocation  or  any 
prelude  of  difcontent,  demanded  her  dif- 
charge.  What  were  her  views,  or  what  her 
I  6  leafons. 
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reafons,  flie  would  notdifclofe  :  (he  receiv- 
ed her  arrear  of  wages,  unmoved  by  any 
expredion  of  regret  from  her  miftrefs  ;  and 
Joanna  was  now  compelled  to  give  up  all 
care  for  herfelf,  to  attend  on  her  infant. 

Her  mind  remained  in  a  flate  of  in- 
decifion  j  the  letter  to  her  father-in-law 
was  uncompleted  :  paft  regrets  and  pre- 
lent  futfcrings  were  abforbed  in  alarm  for 
her  infant,  whom  fhe  watched  inceffantly  : 
a  flumber  that  gave  her  hopes  of  its  a- 
mendment,  fucceeded  to  hours  of  relUefs 
wailing :  Ihe  placed  the  little  Elizabeth 
in  her  cradle  and  was  beginning  to  weep 
her  lullaby ;  but  tears  (he  feared  might 
impair  her  ftrength  ftill  more;  and  fhe 
took  up  a  newfpaper  which  had  been  fent 
up  by  the  mirtrefs  of  the  houfe  in  the 
charitable  hope  of  amufing  her  melan- 
choly. — It  was  a  tale  of  human  fuifer- 
in<ys  :  and  fhe  turned  from  the  noon-tide 
rapine  of  foreign  lands,  and  the  burgla- 
rious   depredation    of    the     metropolis, 

with 
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with  fickening  dilguft.  The  gay  chroni- 
cle of  didipation,  was  flill  lefs  agreea- 
ble to  the  tone  of  her  fpirits — fhe  fought 
the  lift  of  thofe  whom  the  grave  waited 
for.  She  would  have  pafled  the  titled  and 
untitled  nuptials,  had  not  names  familiar 
to  her,  caught  her  eye : — Lambert's  mar- 
riage to  Lady  Jemima  Fawley  was  an- 
nounced with  all  the  detail  and  circum- 
ftance  of  truth  !  and  bowing  over  the 
cradle,  (lie  fainted  at  the  conviction  of  his 
perfidy. 

She  recovered,  before  any  one  had  been 
made  aware  of  her  want  of  afliftance: 
her  child  was  difturbed ;  and  fhe  was 
too  weak  to  foothe  it,  till  tears  had  reliev- 
ed her  burfling  heart.  She  then  funk  un- 
refifting  into  this  ftill  lower  abyfs  of  mi- 
fery.  The  world  afforded  not  a  fupport 
to  her  forrow,  and  fhe  ceafed  to  court 
its  aid. 


The 
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The  companion  of  the  woman  fiie  lodg- 
ed with,"  had  been  awakened  by  the  un- 
feeHng  defertion  of  Joanna's  fervant;  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  fhe  made  her 
a  vifit  and  exprefled  a  benevolent  wifh 
that  {he  would  permit  her  to  be  ufeful  to 
her :  her  fervices  were  accepted  ;  and  both 
mother  and  child  were  benefited  by  them. 
In  the  lapfe  of  two  days  Joanna  grew  a- 
gain  tolerably  calm.  She  kept  her  griefs 
concealed ;  and  as  yet  could  not  refolve  on 
any  ftep,  even  to  avert  the  impending 
horrors  of  pofitive  want.  Little  hope  re- 
mained of  her  ever  again  receiving  the 
fmallefl  comfort  from  the  author  of  her 
woes.  She  confidered  herfelf  as  abandon- 
ed in  the  moft  cruel  way ;  and  though  re- 
venge was  as  far  from  her  wifh  as  from 
her  power,  fhe  could  not  but  refent  the 
unprovoked  injuries  fhe  had  fuffered  from 
caprice. 

For  her  infant  alone  fhe  was  anxious. 
Could  fhe  have  depofited  the  invaluable 
"-  '  charge 
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charge  with  any  faithful  friend,  her  wifh 
to  die  inftantly  would  have  aided  the  ten- 
dency of  all  her  miferies ;  but  where 
could  (he  look  for  proteiftion  for  a  baby 
in  a  world  fo  hoflile  to  its  mother  ? — 
Again  (he  thought  of  Lord  Armathwaite  ; 
but  to  open  any  communication  with  him, 
was  hazardous  to  the  peace  flie  hoped  to 
die  in.  Of  Mrs.  Halnaby,  owing  to  her 
own  change  of  fitaation,  as  Ihe  fuppofed, 
(lie  had  heard  nothing  fince  her  marriage 
— Hie  wiflied  it  was  poffible  to  find  out 
her  prefent  retreat ;  but  to  attempt  it  was 
difficult. 

She  was  indulging  in  thefe  hopelefs  me- 
ditations, with  her  baby  upon  her  lap,  in 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  her  maid 
had  left  her,  when  the  fudden  flopping  of 
a  carriage  at  the  door,  made  her  lean  for- 
ward to  the  window — (he  faw  a  poft-chaife 
with  four  hired  horfes  ;  and  the  light  juft 
fervcd  for  her  to  perceive  a  gentleman 
enter   the  houfe.— She  began  to  fear  the 

admifTion 
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admiffion  of  new  inmates ;  and  her  un- 
protetfted  fituation  ftruck  her  recolledion. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe 
came  up  with  a  letter  in  her  hand — fhe 
faid  nothing,  and  went  out  of  the  room  as 
fhe  had  delivered  it.  Joanna  went  to- 
wards the  fire  to  read  by  its  light,  and  to 
her  infinite  furprife,  and,  for  the  firft 
moment,  with  inexpreflible  joy,  fhe  favv 
Lord  Armathwaite's  fignature  to  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

♦*  Forgive  my  precipitation — it  was 
impofTible  for  me  to  adl  at  a  diftance  : 
the  miferable  anxiety  I  have  fuffered  ever 
fince  you  left  the  country,  has  been  ended 
by,  if  pofTible,  a  more  miferable  difco- 
very ;  and  my  numberlcfs  enquiries  to 
learn  your  fate  are  anfwered  by  hearing 
that  you  are  wretched. — How  I  learnt  this 
I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet — do  not  be 
alarmed — truft  to  my  unalterable  love  for 
you  that  I  have  fufHcient  command  of 
myfelf  to  offer  you   only   my  friendfhip 

and 
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and  mod  zealous  fervices — O  why  did  I, 
from  a  romantic  idea  of  friendfliip,  expofe 
you  to  all  thefe  miferies  ? — better  would  it 
have  been  to  have  rifqued  every  thing, 
and  made  you  my  own;  but  be  affured, 
my  beloved  Joanna,  you  have  in  me  a 
friend  who  will  now  hazard  every  thing 
to  place  you  in  eafe  and  fecurity.  Suffer 
me,  I  befeech  you,  to  fee  you.'* 

The  palpitation  of  her  heart  was  too 
violent  to  leave  her  the  power  of  any  ex- 
ertion, even  had  fhe  been  refolved;  but 
to  refolve  was  impoflible.  The  wretched 
unbefriended  ftate  fhe  was  reduced  to, 
made  the  intervention  of  almoft  any  fel- 
low-creature a  defirable  bleffing ;  but  here 
if  fhe  fhould  iaccept  the  perhaps  well  in- 
tentioned  offer  of  Lord  Armathwaite,  fhe 
muft  admit  to  confidence  and  privacy,  the 
man  (he  flill  loved  too  warmly  to  think  on 
with  indifference,  who  loved  her,  fhe  was 
convinced,  with  a  flill  more  ardent  paf- 
fion,  and  who  knew  not  only  her  partial- 
ity 
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ity  towards  him,  but  the  extent  and  llea- 
dinefs  of  her  afFedion.  There  was  vir- 
tue enough  in  their  mutual  attachment  to 
miflead  them  into  an  opinion  that  it 
could  never  be  culpable.  With  the  hu- 
mility which  is  the  grace  of  our  religious 
profeflion,  Joanna  prayed  that  temptation 
might  not  be  added  to  her  lift  of  fuffer- 
ings  j  and  taking  part  of  the  paper  his 
lordfliip's  letter  was  written  on,  fhe  was 
beginning  to  write  a  requeft  to  difpenfe 
with  his  vifit,  when  the  woman  of  the  houfe 
again  entered,  and  introduced  Lord  Ar- 
rnathwaite.  Joanna  endeavoured  to  com- 
bat her  extreme  perturbation,  and  drop- 
ping into  a  chair  in  filence,  and  with  looks 
averted  to  hide  her  emotion,  fcarcely 
heard  his  re- iterated  profeflions  of  furprife 
and  attachment.  She  could  not  aik  him, 
nor  did  he  tell  her,  how  he  had  gained  in- 
telligence of  her  :  his  refentment  towards 
Mr.  Byram,  and  his  concern  for  Joanna's 
immediate  iufferings  wholly  occupied  him. 

A  ror- 
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A  torrent  of  tears,  ill  calculated  to  con- 
firm her  lover's  heart  to  its  duties,  and 
Heel  it  againlt  her  perfonal  attraftions, 
were  the  prelude  to  her  voice.  She  beg- 
ged to  be  left  to  the  flue  Heaven  feemed 
to  have  decreed  for  her :  fhe  reprefented 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  their 
fituations  as  an  infurmountable  obflacle 
to  any  afliftance  fhe  could  receive  from 
him,  and  Ihe  lamented  as  an  added  mif- 
fortune,  that  chance  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  her  exiftence. 

Lord  Armathwaite  tried  to  calm  and 
re  alTure  her :  he  exprelTed  his  pity  for 
her,  and  his  refped:  for  the  fituation  fhe 
had  made  her  choice.  To  give  her  time 
to  recover,  he  would  have  carelTed  her 
child,  who  with  the  earneftnefs  of  its 
babyhood,  was  playing  with  its  fingers  in 
the  cradle;  but  fome  fcntiment  not  to  be 
defined,  excited  Joanna's  abhorrence  of 
his  lordfhip's  fondnefs:  Ihe  fcarcely  her- 
felf  knew  why  flie  removed  the  child  to 

a  dif- 
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a  diftance  from  him,  and  tried  to  exclude 
him  even  from  the  fight  of  it. 

She  grew  more  compofed:  fhe  wifhed 
to  know  who  had  told  him  flie  was  in  dif- 
trefs :  he  llili  feemed  defirous  of  feeing 
more  of  the  child  ;  fhe  again  ftrove  to 
prevent  it,  and  rang  the  bell  to  requefl 
the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  to  take  the 
charge  of  it  during  his  vifit — the  fum- 
mons  was  anfwered  by  her  own  fervant 
who  had  fo  abruptly  left  her !  Joanna 
flatted  with  furprife,  and  queftioning 
her  as  to  her  fudden  return,  was  anfwered 
by  Lord  Armathwaite,  who  declar- 
ed himfelf  indebted  to  this  fimple  girl 
for  the  tidings  he  had  received.  With 
tears  of  fidelity  and  many  apologies  for 
the  liberty  fhe  had  taken,  fhe  confelTed  to 
her  miftrefs  that,  fearing  her  melancholy 
would  kill  her,  and  knowing  enough  from 
what  fhe  had  told  her,  to  believe  Lord 
Armathwaite  the  only  friend  flie  could  ' 
depend  on,  fhe  had  wifhed  to  make  him 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  her  fituation:  but  that 
being  unable  to  write,  and  unwilling  to 
truft  any  but  herfelf,  (he  had  demanded 
her  difmiflion  that  (he  might  have  money 
fufficient  to  pay  her  expences,  and  had 
gone  to  Lord  Armathwaite's  houfe  near 
IReading.  She  added  that  her  dear  mif- 
trefs  needed  to  be  under  no  fear  from  any 
thing  (lie  might  have  faid  amongft  her 
:own  friends ;  for  that  (he  had  careful- 
ly avoided  feeing  any  one  who  knew 
her. 

In  the  extreme,  though  perhaps  inju- 
dicious benevolence  of  the  adion,  all 
fenfe  of  relative  (ituation  was  effaced  from 
Joanna's  mind,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  her  frighted  maid,  (he 
with  tears  exprefTed  her  obligation.  She 
felt  not  quite  the  forlorn  creature  fhe  had 
fancied  herfelf  but  a  few  minutes  before. 
5he  committed  Elizabeth  to  the  girl's  care, 
ind  with  tolerable  fteadinefs,  entered  into 
converfation  with  Lord  Armathwaice,  who 

was 
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was  bent  on  a  public  appeal  to  juftice  a- 
gainft  Mr.  Byram ;  but  to  this  Joanna 
would  on  no  account  confent :  Ihe  found- 
ed her  objedlions  on  regard  for  Lady  Je- 
minia,  and  her  refentment  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment fhe  had  received  from  the  man  to 
whom  legal  meafures  muft,  if  fuccefsful, 
unite  her  again;  and  fhe  declared  her  po- 
iitive  refolution  never  to  lend  even  the 
countenance  of  her  name  to  them.  She 
thought  it  was  not  impoflible  that  flie 
might  procure  from  Mr.  Byram  the  pro- 
viiion  he  had  offered  her ;  and  could  fhe 
find  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Halnaby,  the 
utmoft  of  her  wiihes  would  be  to  retire  to 
her  protedion. 

"  But  would  you  not  confent  to  a  previ- 
ous divorce,  if  it  could  be  obtained — a 
diffolution  of  your  marriage  if  it  could 
be  effected  ?"  faid  Lord  Armathwaite  with 
an  energy  that  feemed  too  much  like  a; 
wi(h  at  lead  to  reduce  obftacles. 


By 
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"  By  no  means,"  replied  Joanna — ''  I 
will  do  nothing  to  injure  my  little  girl  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  If  (he  is  known 
only  as  my  daughter,  it  may  be  fuppofed 
her  father  died  in  her  infancy ;  but  if  fhe 
becomes  an  objeft  of  difpute,  the  impe- 
diments to  her  being  refpedable,  will  be 
greater  than  fhe  may  be  able  to  encounter, 
when  barbarity  and  the  grave  have  left 
her  an  orphan." 

"  Do  not  talk  fo,"  faid  his  lordlhip  :  "  nei- 
ther you,  my  Joanna,  nor  your  child  fhall 
ever  want  the  aids  of  a  hufband  or  a  pa- 
rent. I  can  furely  proted  you  while  I  live; 
and  galling  as  is  my  fituation,  I  will  re- 
double my  affiduities  towards  a  woman, 
whom  but  for  your  fake  I  hate,  that  flie 
may  leave  me  what  will  fecure  you  when 
I  ceafe  to  exift.  Long  I  cannot  endure 
the  tortures  I  am  doomed  to  bear,  which 
every  day  are  rendered  fharper — Is  it  not 
enough  that  I  have  loft  you  ?  that  I  am 
doomed  to  be  the  flave  of  age  accompa- 
nied 
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nied  with  whatever  can  render  it  con- 
temptible and  difgufting  ?  but  muft  I 
fee  you  wretched  ?  and  even  I — I  be  the 
author  of  your  wretchednefs  ? — it  is  my 
lifter  who  has  been  your  bane. — To  hu- 
mor her  I  have  forwarded  the  marriage ; 
and  if  there  is  a  being  you  would  curfe, 
in  juftice,  it  is  myfelf — Believe  me,  my 
Joanna ;  for  I  cannot  hide  my  heart ;  I 
have  heaped  miferies  on  my  head,  not  to 
ferve  myfelf,  but  thofe  I  thought  you 
loved. — I  could  not  juftify  to  my  confci- 
ence  the  feeing  a  fellow-creature  doom 
himfelf  by  fuicide  to  perdition,  while  I 
had  the  means  for  his  refcue  in  my  pow- 
er ;  but,  flill,  my  Joanna,  I  am  the  fame 
you  once  knew  me  :  I  believe  I  have  been 
weak — perhaps  it  was  not  incumbent  on 
me  to  rifque  fo  much— the  event  makes 
me  think  myfelf  wrong  ;  for  you  are  on-i 
volved  in  my  mifery,  and  I  have  not  the 
power  to  extricate  you.  Would  you  but 
confent  to  the  annulling  yoi?r  marriage,  I 
could  place  you  in  quiet  fecurity,  where  I 

might 
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might  have  at  leaft  the  ftolen  happhiefs 
of  vifiting  and  comforting  you  till  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  fhould  have  liberated 
me,  when  I  would  ratify  all  our  vows,  and 
be  the  guardian  of  your  future  peace/' 

This  was  the  language  Joanna  dreaded 
to  hear  J  and  fhe  faw  Lord  Armathwaite's 
deception  of  himfelf,  in  fancying  he  could 
thus  exercife  his  benevolence  uninfluenced 
by  paffion.  She  was  convinced  that  his 
proteftion  was  not  to  be  accepted  ;  and 
forefeeing  that  (he  muft  deny  herfelf  a  fe- 
cond  interview  with  him,  flie  endeavoured 
to  turn  his  thoughts,  and  to  ferve  herfelf, 
by  enquiring  after  her  former  friends. 

She  learnt  that  Mrs.  RufFord  had  found 
compaffion  amongft  the  parifhioners  of 
her  late  hufband,  that  his  creditors  had 
fuffered  her  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  fale  of  his  efFecfls,  which  had  pro- 
duced her  a  fum  adequate  to  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a  fmall  annuity,  which  added  to 

VOL.  I.  K  the 
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the  charitable  bounty  allowed  to  her  as 
related  to  the  church,  would  enable  her 
to  live  exempt  from  penury  ;  and  that  ihe 
was  gone  to  London  with  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  Halnaby,  fhe  had  the  confolation  of 
hearing,  was  relieved  by  the  death  of  her 
worthlefs  fon,  from  the  ruin  he  had  pre-  | 
pared  for  her.  She  was  then  in  France, 
where  (he  meant  to  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  or  till  her  frugality 
fhould  have  retrieved  her  circumflances. 
Joanna  was  comforted  by  hearing  that 
Mrs.  Halnaby  correfponded  regularly  with 
Lord  Armathwaite,  and  never  omitted  her 
hopelefs  enquiries  after  her  unfortunate 
favourite,  whom  the  malice  of  the  Ruf- 
fords  had  induftrioufly  reprefented  as  a 
prodigy  of  every  fpecies  of  iniquity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 


Lord  Armathwaite  prolonged  his  vifit 
till  Joanna  began  to  feai  he  had  loft  the 
fortitude  that  fhould  have  enabled  him  to 
quit  her.  He  indulged  in  unavailing  re- 
petitions of  blafted  hopes,  and  cruel  dif- 
appointments  :  he  fed  his  fancy  by  por- 
traits of  mifery,  and  funk  into  diftracflion 
of  thought.  Joanna  had  exprefled  her 
fenfe  of  his  friendfliip  as  far  as  her  pru- 
dence warranted  :  Ihe  had  promifed  to 
confult  him  in  whatever  fteps  Ihe  fhould 
take ;  and,  to  give  him  courage,  afFedled 
it  herfelf ;  but  no  implied  adieu  had  any 
effect  on  her  lover.  He  remained  filentr 
he  then  begged  to  fee  Elizabeth;  the  child 
was  now  afleep,  and  fhe  refufed  to  difturb 
her.  She  was  driven  to  the  neceflity  of  re- 
quefting  him  fo  far  to  confuU  her  eafe,  as 
K  2  to 
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to  leave  her.  She  bid  him  confider  what 
appearance  fo  unfeafonable  a  vifit  mufl: 
have  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  in  the  houfe.  He 
talked  wildly  and  contemptuoudy  of  the 
world  and  its  opinions ;  he  reverted  to  his 
unalterable  paflion  for  her ;  he  tried  to 
make  a  reciprocal  declaration  of  conftancy 
on  her  part  the  price  of  his  withdrawing: 

(lie  aflured  him  of  her  friendlhip  and 

efteem,  while  he  acquiefced  in  her  plans, 
and  conformed  to  her  fenfe  of  decorum. 
At  length  he  went  away  ;  but  it  was  mad- 
ly, and  not  till  he  had  made  her  promife  to 
refort  to  him  in  all  emergencies. 

If  the  day  had  been  produdive  of  per- 
turbation, it  had  in  fome  meafure  atoned 
for  it,  by  the  good  it  had  produced,  in  the 
return  of  her  fcrvant,  whom  flie  now  va- 
lued more  than  ever,  and  in  the  opportu- 
nity Lord  Armathwaite's  vifit  had  given 
her  of  opening  a  communication  with  Mrs. 
Halnaby  ;  and  Ihe  retired  to  reft  grateful 
for  .thefe  comforts.     But  .liejther  the  pafl 

nor 
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nor  the  future,  however  fertile  the  one 
had  been  in  for  rows,  or  however  barren 
the  other  feemed  of  hope,  could  fo  occupy 
her  thoughts,  as  to  exclude  her  own  almoft 
natural  fentiments  for  Lord  Armaihwaite* 
To  her  love  and  efteem  was  now  added, 
not  onh''  her  phy,  but  her  anxious  fear  left 
the  conftancy  of  his  pafTion  for  her  fhould 
add  to  the  v/reck  of  all  his  worldly  happi- 
nefs,  that  of  his  intelleds.  She  dreaded, 
left  human  fortitude  fhould  not  be  able  to 
fupport  wounds  never  fuifered  to  heal,  but 
which  hourly  cruelty  made  rankle  afrefli ; 
flie  feared  too,  left  the  human  heart  could 
not  be  fo  nicely  balanced  as  not  to  lean  to 

the  fide  of  frailty  : fhe  feared  fhe  muft 

not  trult  him. 

The  obvious  probability  of  his  returning 
had  not  ftmck  her  recollection  ;  when,  on 
her  leaving  her  chamber  the  next  morning, 
to  drefs  her  chihi  by  the  only  fiie  flic  al- 
lowed hcrfeif,  Ihe  found  him  fitting  in  the 
room  they  had  parted  in  the  preceding 
K  3  evening. 
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evening.  He  excufed  his  intrufion  by  the 
recollcdion  of  a  particular  matter,  on 
which  he  wifhed  to  fpeak  to  her.  It  was 
a  defire  to  find  out,  from  her  converfation, 
what  degree  of  affection  fhc  had  ever  borne 
towards  the  man  fhe  had  married,  that 
was  moft  evident  in  his  queftions.  She 
anfwered  him  without  difguife.  |rle  did 
not  feem  cheered  by  the  command  flie  had 
held  over  her  heart;  but  he  commended, 
with  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  honcft  praife» 
her  inflexible  integrity. 

She  talked  with  lefs  embarraflment  than 
the  preceding  evening,  and  feemed  to  gain 
an  afcendancy  over  his  mind  by  the  can- 
dour of  her  own.  The  fame  averfion  to 
his  attention  to  her  child  exifted  in  her 
feehngs  :  fhe  covered  it  up,  clnd  nurfed  it 
to  fleep  again.  He  was  again  as  curious, 
and  defifted  only  that  he  might  not  give 
her  pain,  when  he  fliw  that  her  tears  ac- 
companied her  refufal. 


He 
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He  replied  to  her  fearful  cautions  againft 
vifiting  her,  by  afluring  her  he  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  home;  and  promifed, 
if  fhe  would  write  daily  to  him,  and  re- 
ceive his  letters  as  often,  while  Ihe  remain- 
ed in  difficulties,  that  he  would  never  vifit 
her  but  at  her  requeft.  At  parting  he  was 
again  perturbed,  and  incoherent ;  but  his 
reafon  was  viftorious,  and  Joanna's  mind 
was  relieved. 

Her  firft  occupation,  when  (he  had,  with 
an  aching  heart,  watched  him  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  row  fhe  lived  in,  was  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Halnaby  a  full  account  of  herfelf. — 
She  enjoined  her  friend  fccrefy,  and  en- 
treated her  to  put  her  in  fome  way  of  com- 
ing to  her.  Her  fpirits  were  a  little  reliev- 
ed by  thefe  events,  and  flie  gained  flrength 
while  fhe  waited  Mrs.  Halnaby's  reply. 

The  condudt  of  the  woman  with  whom 

fhe  lodged,  in  a  few  days,  gave  her  frelh 

K  4  uneafinefs. 
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iineafinefs.  She  had  heard  a  violent  con- 
tention between  her  and  her  faithful  maid- 
fervant,  which  ended  in  a  vilit  from  the 
lonner,  who  began  a  very  (lately  difcourfe, 
by  infmuations  which  gave  her  to  iinder- 
liand  (he  had  not  much  credit  of  charac- 
ter with  her.  Thedelicacy  of  the  good  la- 
dy had  not  been  hurt  by  a  fuppofition,  it 
appeared  Qie  had  hitherto  maintained,  that 
Joanna  Vvas  merely  the  protegee,  and  not 
the  wife,  of  Mr.  Byram  ;  but  the  vifit  from 
Lord  Armathwaite,  whofe  name  had  been 
kept  fecret  from  her,  had  raifed  her  curio- 
fity  and  fufpicion,  which  had  been  con- 
lirmed  by  the  maid-fervant's  paying  for 
fome  trifling  articles  with  a  bank  note, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  landlady's  opinion, 
the  bounty  of  the  ftrange  gentleman:  and 
fo,  indeed,  it  was,  though  unknown  to 
Joanna.  He  knew  the  miftrefs  too  w^ell 
to  offer  her  money  ;  he  knew  her  diflrefles 
too  well  to  leave  her  without  fuchfuccour; 
he  had  therefore  depofited  it  wilh  the  fer- 

vant ; 
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vant ;  and  Joanna  had  not  obferved  that 
fhe  had  not  been  called  on  for  money. 

She  endeavoured  to  clear  herfelf  of  the 
lafl  fufpicion,  by  expreiTing  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  former ;  but  the  old  lady 
knew  the  world  too  weW  to  be  credulous, 
and  was  growing  rather  too  free  in  her 
cenfures  ;  till  Joanna,  with  a  degree  of  fpi- 
rit  flie  did  not  expeft  from  a  lady  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  threatened  to  quit  her  houfe. 
She  then  cooled,  rerraded,  apologized, 
and  fidled  out  of  the  room. 

No  more  was  heard  of  this  matter.  A 
brief  letter  came  from  Mr.  Byram,  inclof- 
ing  the  papers  necefliiry  to  putting  Joanna 
in  pofleffion  of  the  thoufand  pounds  he  had 
promifed  her ;  and  the  fame  poft  brought 
her  a  much  more  welcome  return  from 
Mrs.  Halnaby,  in  which,  with  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  a  parent,  flie  expreffed  her  fym- 
pathy  in  her  fufierings,  and  encouraged 
K  5  her 
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her  to  bear  up  under  them.  She  acquief- 
ced  both  in  her  wifli  to  leave  Byram  unmo- 
lefted,  and  in  that  fhe  had  formed  of 
coming  to  hve  near  her,  which  fhe  hoped 
to  be  able  in  a  very  few  months  to  gratify 
her  in,  as  fhe  was  taking  meafures  for  re- 
turning to  England,  though  not  to  her 
former  fitiiation.  She  had  a  houfe,  in  a 
mofl  fecluded  fituation,  at  Chartham,  in 
Kent :  it  was  preparing  for  her ;  and  there 
(he  conjured  her  dear  Joanna  to  meet  her, 
and  fix  her  abode,  with  her  infant  and  her 
benevolent  fervant.  She  farther  infilled 
on  her  exonerating  the  perfidious  Lambert 
from  all  charge  refpedting  her,  and  pro- 
mifed,  on  this  condition,  to  confider  her 
wholly  as  her  daughter. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  feemcd  more 
than  to  repay  all  Joanna's  previous  fuf- 
ferings ;  and  in  her  correfpondence  with 
this  kind  friend  and  Lord  Armarhwaite, 
(lie  beguiled  the  weeks  of  waiting.     His 

lord^ 
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lordfhip's  letter  confirmed  her  in  the  pro- 
priety of  her  caution  :  they  difplayed  the 
moft  honeft  heart,  the  warmefl:  charity; — 
but  the  fpirit  of  fervent  love  was  prevalent 
in  them :  he  himfelf  felt  the  neceffity  of 
abfence,  and  his  reafon  aided  his  mo- 
rality. 


K  6  CHAF» 
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CHAP.    XVII. 


The  time  for  Mrs.  Halnaby's  return 
drew  near ;  the  day  was  fixed,  and  no  new 
difafter  had  recurred  to  difturb  the  almoft 
placid  Joanna.  She  looked  forward  to  the 
future,  if  not  with  joy  or  hope,  yet  with- 
out the  agonies  of  incertitude.  She  en- 
deavoured to  confider  herfelf  as  a  widow 
returning  to  an  affecflionate  parent;  and 
in  the  rearing  her  promifing  little  girl,  llie 
faw  fooie  compenfation  of  pleafure  for  the 
anxieties  Ihe  had  on  her  account  endured. 

She  had  remained  in  this  amended  fltua- 
tion  nearly  three  months,  when  flie  was  a 
lirile  alarmed  by  perceiving  a  degree  of 
gofliping  intimacy  between  Nelly  and  a 
young  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  lodger 
at  an  oppofite  houfe.      She  queflioned  the 

girl 
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girl  on  the  fubje<51:,  and  learnt  that  their 
new  neighbour  was  a  relation  of  the  wo- 
man he  lodged  with,  who  wa?  a  very  good 
fort  of  woman,  and  that  he  was  received  by 
Nelly  in  quality  of  a  lover.  She  feemed 
perfedlly  informed  of  every  circumftance 
refpefting  his  ftation  and  profpeds  in  the 
world,  and  fet  him  forth  as  endued  wdth  all 
the  virtues  of  humble  life.  He  was,  Nelly 
laid,  the  fon  of  a  fubftantial  farmer  :  he 
himfelf  was  journeyman  to  a  confiderable 
dealer  in  London,  the  air  of  which  place 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  had  left  his 
fituation,  was  come  to  this  village  to  re- 
gain his  health,  and  propofed  fettling  in 
his  own  country  (Ireland)  in  his  father's 
occupation.  Nelly  confelTed  that  (he  had 
told  him  her  miflrefs's  plan  of  retiring  in- 
to Kent,  which  feemed  exadlly  to  fuit  his 
wifhcs ;  and,  that  he  might  not  remove 
her  from  a  miflirefs  fhe  was  fo  attached  to, 
he  promifcd,  if  Ihe  would  confent  to  mar- 
ry him,  that  he  would  give  up  his  Hiber- 
nian fchemc,  and,  as  he  was  fure  he  could, 

find 
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find  a  farm  at  Chartham  that  would  fuit 
them. 

Joanna  was  too  benevolent  not  to  enter 
with  pleafure  into  a  plan  that  feemed  to 
infure  the  happinefs  of  two  deferving 
young  people,  i'he  man  appeared  defir- 
cus  of  recommending  himfelf  to  her  good 
opinion ;  and,  as  he  was  out  of  all  employ- 
ment, would  frequently  amufe  himfelf  by 
nurfing  the  little  Elizabeth,  and  giving 
her  that  excrcife  which  her  thriving  con- 
flitution  and  increafing  weight  made  fa- 
tiguing to  Nelly.  He  would  often  walk 
©ut  with  the  child,  and  Ihewed  fo  much 
care  and  tendernefs,  that  Joanna  had  no 
fear,  till  one  day  he  remained  out  fo  much 
longer  than  ufual,  that  (he  began  to  ap- 
prehend the  little  girl  might  fufFer.  She, 
however,  waited  patiently,  as  long  as  fhe 
could  fuppofe  him  only  indifcreet.  She 
then  went  out  herfelf ;  but  not  feeing  him 
near  the  houfe,  (he  returned,  declared  her 
fSears,  and  fent  Nelly  to  feek  him,  Nelly 
:  !..  came 
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came  back  with  all  the  marks  of  terror  in 
her  countenance,  for  her  fearch  had  not 
availed.  Every  one  who  could  be  engaged 
in  the  fervice  was  then  difpatched  to  make 
enquiries  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Joanna  could 
fupport  her  hopes  no  longer :  Ihe  was 
fcarcely  in  her  fenfes.  All  night  fhe  wait- 
ed the  tidings  of  meffengers  fent  different 
ways  ;  no  means  were  left  untried  to  make 
her  lofs  public  ;  but  in  three  days  fhe  ceaf- 
ed  to  hope ! 

She  could  not  believe  that  the  child  was 
ftolen  on  the  common  motives  of  plunder, 
for  the  man's  abode  in  the  neighbourhood 
feemed  a  concerted  bufinefs,  and  conned*, 
ed  with  fome  fcheme;  but  the  candour 
and  concern  of  the  woman  he  had  lodged 
with  acquitted  her  to  Joanna's  inexperi- 
ence. The  firfl  regular  fufpicion  fhe  en- 
tertained was,  that  Lord  Armathwaite,  out 
of  fondnefs  and  a  defire  againfl  her  will  to 
do  her  good,  had  taken  the  child,  with  a 
view  to  bring  it  up  with  fuperior  advan- 
tages. 
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tages.  Without  ftaying  to  invefligate  the 
reafonablenefs  of  her  conjecluie,  (he  wrote 
to  him  on  this  fuppofition.  His  anfwer 
acquitted  him  ;  but  he  fuggefted  the  pro- 
bability of  Byram's  being  the  perfon  ;  and 
though  he  had  broken  off  all  intercourfe 
with  him,  and  confequently  with  his  fifter, 
he  offered  to  go  to  him  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  he  now  was,  on  an  eftate 
called  Balla  craig,  which  his  father  had 
given  him.  His  lordfhip,  deeply  as  he 
felt  Joanna's  diftrefs,  could  not  but  make 
it  fubfervient  to  his  own  paflion :  he  beg^ 
ged  permiffion  to  come  to  her,  as  the  beft 
means  of  being  ferviceable  to  her  in  her 
fearch. 

Joanna's  feelings,  tortured  thus  by  the 
moll  excruciating  fufpenfe,  could  fcarcely 
fupport  the  delay  of  the  poft ;  and  when 
Lord  Armathwaite's  letter  arrived,  it  ferv- 
ed  only  to  dejedt  her  entirely.  She  had 
almofl  hoped  it  was  he  who  had  been  guil- 
ty of  this  pious  fraud  :  fhe  could  not  be- 
lieve 
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iieve  Byiam  was  enough  interertcd  in  the 
fate  of  perfons  he  had  fo  cruelly  neglcdlcd, 
to  rob  her  with  a  good  intention ;  for  an 
evil  one  there  was  no  room  :  the  little  Eli- 
zabeth could  have  no  claims  on  him  that 
it  could  be  worth  his  trouble  to  fupprefs 
by  violent  means.  Joanna  would  nor^ 
however,  fufl'er  her  own  judgment  to  pre- 
clude her  from  even  the  leaft  ray  of  hope. 
She  wrote  to  him  briefly,  but  energetical- 
ly ;  fhe  believed  that  the  lofs  of  her  infant 
would  put  a  period  to  her  earthly  fuffer- 
ings ;  flie  only  begged  to  be  afcertaincd  of 
its  fate. 

She  had  had  no  povxer  to  reply  to  Lord 
Armathwaite's  requeft ;  he  therefore  con- 
ftrued  her  (ilence  to  his  advantage,  came 
to  town,  and  faw  her  twice  every  day. — 
His  kindnefs,  in  a  fmall  degree,  foothed 
her;  and  flie  endured  with  patient  refigna- 
tion  the  tedious  paffage  of  the  days  that 
muft  elapfe  before  fhe  could  hear  from 
Ireland. 

Her 
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Her  fervant  bore  not  (o  well  a  misfor- 
tune (he  confidered  herfelf  as  having  cauf- 
ed.  Nelly  was  utterly  incapacitated,  by 
her  violent  forrow,  from  attending  on  her 
miilrefs;  and  Lord  Armathwaite  found  a 
handfome  bribe  neceffary  to  excite  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  to  aflift  in  her  ftead. — 
He  left  nothing  undone  that  the  tendered 
affection  could  dictate  for  the  eafe  of  the 
wretched  Joanna  ;  but  there  was  a  facred- 
iiefs  in  her  grief  that  fupplied  the  want  of 
caution  on  her  part ;  and  the  mofl  fcrupu- 
lous  referve  could  not  have  imputed  any 
thing  to  his  friendfhip  inconfiftent  with  an 
affedion  truly  fraternal. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  from  the 
time  of  her  having  written  to  Byram,  Ihe 
had  an  unexpedted  vifit  from  Mrs.  Halna- 
by,  who,  not  aware  of  her  diflreffes,  but 
anxious  to  abridge  the  time  of  their  fepa- 
ration,  had  made  a  journey  to  London  on 
purpofe  to  remove  her  to  her  new  abode 
at  Chartham.    This  kind  friend  had  now 

no 
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no  wifli  but  to  promote  Joanna's  comforts; 
flic  participated  all  her  fufferings,  and  de- 
termined to  wait  with  her  the  arrival  of 

Byram's   anfvver : it  came  as  foon   as 

could  be  expeded,  and  was  to  this  pur- 
port:— 

"  I  cannot  fo  far  difmifs  you  from  my 
regard,  as  to  with-hold  any  confolaiion  in 
my  power.  I  confefs,  when  I  look  at  my 
own  condud,  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
your's ;  but  it  is  unfit  your  child  fliould 
remain  with  you  ; — it  is  I  who  have  taken 

her  from  you flie  muft  never  know  you 

for  her  mother,  nor  me  for  her  father  j  but, 
truft  me,  (he  (hall  meet  with  every  care 
fhe  requires.  While  I  am  kind  to  her,  I 
fliould  refent  any  attempt  on  your  part  to 
interfere ;  I  would  then  call  her  off;  but 
if  you  will  remain  quiet,  and  endeavour 
to  forget  her  and  me,  flie  fliall  have  no 
caufe  to  complain  of 

"  Your's,  &:c. 

"  L.  B." 
Joanna's 
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Joanna's  fears  were  alleviated,  but  her 
regrets  were,if  poffible,  more  pungent,  and 
file  bewailed  her  loft  Intant  as  configned  to 
the  grave.     As  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  appeal  to  ihe  law  again  ft  the  injuftice 
IhefufFered  under,  her  friends  could  preach 
nothing  but   fubniifllon.     Mrs.   Halnaby 
reflioved  her  to  Chartham,  and  Lord  Ar- 
mathwaite  returned  difconfolate  to  his  me- 
lancholy abode.   Previous  to  her  departure, 
Joanna  wrote  again  to  Byram.     She  de- 
clared herfelf  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  it 
was   in  her  condudl   that  demanded   the 
ftyle  of  pardon  he  affumed  ;  (he  profefled 
her   fubmiflive  intentions;   Ihe    requefted 
that  he  would,   occafionally,   give  her  the 
pleafure   of  knowing    Elizabeth    was    in 
health;  and  telling  him  how  flie  was  aided 
by  Mrs.  Halnaby *s  kindnefs,  flie  declined 
all   further  remittances  from   him.     This 
gentle    return    to    fuch  cruel    ufage    was 
didated   equally   by   relignation  of   mind 
and  politic  regard  for  her  daughter,  for 

whofe 
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whofe  fake  flie  could  have  borne  patiently 
any  inflidtion. 

As  foon  as  the  confeqnences  of  her  for- 
row  were  fufficiently  renwved  to  allow  her 

•  to  undertake  the  journey,  Mrs.  Halnaby 
conduced  her  melancholy  charge  to  her 
humble  dwelling  in  Kent.  The  beautiful 
fcenery  of  this  part  of  the  country  foon  at- 
tached both  of  them  to  it.  Mrs.  Halna^ 
by's  finances,  though  they  admitted  nbt 
of  the  port  (lie  had  lived  in  while  in  Berk- 
fliire,  afforded  her  every  neceifary  gratifi- 
cation and  convenience.     She  had  been 

!t   well  educated,  and  was  herfelfby  nature, 

'•Kand  by  the  difcipline  her  mind  had  under- 
gone, in  a  world  that  had  been  very  ftormy 
to  her,  rendered  a  fit  comforter  for  her 
beloved  Joanna,  whom  flie  confidered  as 
her  adopted  daughter.  She  directed  her 
to  look  for  confolation  where  fhe  herfelf 
had  never  failed  to  find  it  under  all  dif- 

ll^trefl'es in  an  integrity  of  mind,  and  a 

reliance  on  the  providential  bounty  of  hea- 
ven. 
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ven.  She  interefled  her  in  the  attainment 
of  whatever  could  be  ufeful  or  of  advan- 
tage to  her  in  the  fituation  of  her  heir;  and 
the  fmall  tafte  Joanna  had  had,  while  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  Ruffords,  of  the 
pleafures  to  be  derived  from  intellectual 
purfuits,  aided  the  ftimulus  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby's  wifhes.  To  exclude  her  greateft 
enemy,  refledion,  Ihe  eagerly  engaged 
herfelf  in  elegant  attainments,  till  that 
which  had  btcn  a  fpecjes  of  fulutary  deli- 
rium became,  in  time,  habit,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  her  mind  -,  and  though 
vivacity,  and  even  cht  arfulnefs,  could  ne- 
ver again  enter  her  heart,  fhe  was  placid, 
and  grateful.  ^ 

So  long  a  fpace  of  time  had  elapfed  with- 
out her  hearing  of  her  child,  or  of  Byram, 
anyothervvifethanby  pompous  communica- 
tions in  the  papers  of  the  increafe  of  Lady 
Jemima's  nurfery,  that  fhe  feared  he  would 

not  indulge  her  as  fhe  had  requefted. 

She  wrote  again,  moll  humbly  ;  but  no 

anfwer 
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anfwer  was  returned.  Lord  Armathwaite 
wroce,  but  with  no  better  lliccefs ;  and, 
aware  of  the  favagenefs  of  Byram's  temper 
when  provoked,  (he  defifted. 

Thus  pafTed  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
-Mrs.  Halnaby  and  Joanna  were  fo 


much  charmed  with  Kent,  and  the  picflu- 

refque  beauties  around  them,  that,  when 

Mrs.  Halnaby 's  economy  had  reftored  her 

,  circumftances,   and   Lord  Armathwaite's 

;  leafe  was  out,  they  ftill  declined  a  change 

!  of  fituation. 


Lady   Armathwaite    lived    about   nine 
years  after  this  period,  and,  with  unex- 
peded  liberality,  rewarded  her  hufband's 
.  irreproachable  condud  towards  her,  by  a 
ibequefl  of  all  Ihe  poflefTed.    He  was  now 
;at  liberty,  and  in  a  ftate  of  fuperior  afflu- 
ence ;  but  he  was  miferable;  for  Joanna, 
though  ftill  conftant  in  her  attachment  to 
fhim,  and   urged   both   by  him  and  her 
ifriend  to  take  a  legal  opinion  on  the  point 

of 
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of  annyliing  her  marriage,  was  too  fcrupu* 
lous,  and  too  compleatly  difgufted  with 
the  idea  of  a  frefh  fearch  after  happinefs, 
to  fufFer  any  flep  towards  this  end  to  be 
taken.  His  lordfhip,  therefore,  finding 
the  quiet  of  home  unfriendly  to  him,  inte- 
refted  himfelf  in  the  buftle  of  army  poli>- 
tics ;  and  procuring  a  military  appoint- 
ment, went  abroad  ;  keeping  up  a  regular 
correfpondence  with  Mrs.  Halnaby  and 
Joanna. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 


The  condud  of  Byram  requires  an  e:i- 
planation,  bed  given  by  an  invelligation 
of  his  motives,  and  a  detail  of  the  events 
which  were  to  reward  him  for  the  pain- 
ful renunciation  of  his  wayward  heart's 
firft  pofleflions — a  renunciaiion  flill  more 
infamous  than  galling,  and  rendered  flill 
more  criminal  by  the  reludance  his  very 
nature  felt  in  making  it. 

His  inertnefs  of  mind  had  finl;  made 
him  capricious  in  his  fituation  as  a  huf- 
band  and  a  father.  He  had  not  that 
fpirit  of  induftry  which  converts  bufinefs 
into  pleafure  ;  his  heart  was  not  good  e- 
nough  to  prefent  to  his  imagination,  as 
rewards,  thofe  for  whom  he  ought  to  have 
laboured  :  to  procure  relief  from  ennui,  he 
was  expenfive  j  as  foon  as  poverty  threat- 

VOL.  I.  L  ened 
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ened,  he  grew,  not  vigilant,  but  fuUen  :  he 
fought  pleafures  ftill  more  obliterating  than 
the  common  diffipations  of  life  :  thefe  ren-  ^ 
dered  infipid  all  the  calm  enjoyments  of 
home,  and  detached  hisaffedions  from  its 
inhabitants.  He  became  firft  defperate, 
then  cruel;  and  confidering  his  juvenile 
paflion  for  Joanna  Doveridge  as  the  caufe 
of  all  his  embarraflments,  his  refentment 
fell  upon  her.  The  temptation  his  father 
had  held  out  to  him  when  he  offered  him 
not  only  an  emancipation  from  his  debts, 
but  a  flate  of  affluence,  on  the  fole  con- 
dition of  marrying  Lady  Jemima  Faw- 
ley,  was  too  ffrong  for  his  unprincipled 
mind,  now  that  its  tie  to  Joanna  was  bro- 
ken; for  Lambert's  confcience  needed  not 
only  the  fear  of  punifhment  on  the  one 
hand  to  deter  it  from  ill,  but  the  bribe  of 
a  reward  on  the  other,  to  allure  it  to  what 
was  good  ;  and  when  left  to  itfelf,  it  yielded 
to  the  firft  proffered  convenience.  By 
ftudying  the  charaders  of  thofe  fummer 

birds. 
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birds,  women  of  faQiion,  he  learnt  to  cor- 
red:  his  judgment,  which  foon  convinced 
him  that  Joanna,  however  amiable,  was  a 
wearifome  piece  of  ft  ill  life,  and  that  vi- 
vacity and  volatility,  as  they  were  natural, 
were  highly  becoming  to  women. 

Lord  Armathwaite  paid  with  his  filler's 
fortune  the  lad  thoufand  pounds  of  his 
own  property.  Lady  Jemima  who  with 
all  her  frivolity,  did  not  want  for  felf-love, 
forefaw  in  Byram's  deficiency  of  prompt 
affedlion  for  her,  frequent  uneafinefles, 
when  thofe  expences  fhe  meant  to  indulge 
in  without  meafure,  fhould  come  under  his 
cognifance.  She  therefore  prevailed  on 
his  befotted  father,  not  only  to  make  all 
neceffary  arrangements,  in  cafe  a  fepara- 
tion  Ihould  fuit  their  tempers  better  than 
union ;  but  to  allot  her  a  diftind  purfe, 
over  which  her  hufband  fhould  have  no 
controul  :  it  was  to  coniift  of  a  fpecific 
fum  in  the  funds,  of  which  the  principal 
and  intereft  were  to  be  wholly  her  own, 
L  2  both 
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both  as  to  temporary  enjoyment  and  future 
difpofition,  out  of  which  (he  was  to  fur- 
nifh  her  equipage,  all  her  perfonal  ex 
pences  and  menus  plaifirs.  In  fhort,  it  waj' 
fo  contrived  as  that  her  ladylhip  might  par 
take  all  the  benefits  of  her  hufband's  for- 
tune, and  add  every  extravagance  this  fe- 
parate  dower  could  afford.  The  fequel 
will  fhew  her  fagacity. 

In  Byram's  characfler,  in  his  verfatility 
of  afFedion,  which  was  fwayed  wholly  by 
his  interefts ;  and  in  the  prophetic  negli- 
gence with  which  he  began  to  treat  his  new 
wife,  almofl  as  foon  as  he  was  married  to 
her.  Lord  Armathwaite  faw  fo  much  to 
dread,  that  he  thought  the  only  method 
to  avoid  an  open  rupture,  was  by  ceaf- 
ing  to  be  arr  obferver  of  his  behaviour. 
He  imputed  that  to  Byram  as  decided  tur- 
pitude, which  perhaps  was  the  lafl;  fpark 
of  expiring  virtue,  and  when  perhaps  his 
benumbed  confcience  felt  the  pungent  tooth 

of 
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oF  remorfe,  he  feemed  the  lead  alive  to 
human  affedtions. 

Her  ladyfhip,  not  a  whit  more  amiable 
or  more  honed,  no  fooner  felt  herfelf  in 
pofleffion  of  wealth,  and  the  title  of  ma- 
trimony, than  fhe  quarrelled  with  her 
brother,  for  advifing  her  to  be  cautious, 
provoked  her  hufband's  father  by  openly 
laughing  at  him  for  his  infirmities,  and 
rendered  By  ram  ridiculous,  by  declaring 
her  refolution  and  her  power  of  govern- 
ing him. 

A  very  few  weeks,  a  very  few  hours  of 
cloying  diflipation,  which  forces  the  mind 
back  upon  itfelf,  made  Lambert  think 
ferioufly  of  his  condusfl,  and  wiQi  himfcif 
almoft  in  the  cmbarraiTed  fituation  he  had 
plunged  from.  To  extricate  himfelf  uas 
impoflible  :  to  bear  what  he  fuffered  daily 
from  his  wife  and  his  confcience,  was  al- 
moft as  difficult,  and  he  was  afliamcd  to 
confefs  to  any  one  the  nefarious  part  he 
L  3  had 
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had  ailed  ;  he  had  no  hope  of  mitigating 
the  agonies  of  his  mind,  but  by  an  endea- 
vour to  awaken  the  compaflion  of  Joanna  : 
lie  flattered  himfelf  that  could  he  procure 
a  fcparation  from  Lady  Jemima,  which 
he  did  not  doubt,  if  he  once  provoked 
her,  he  might  prevail  on  his  former  wife 
to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  obfcure  marriage, 
in  which  he  meant  to  afford  her  every 
comfort  confiftent  with  fecrecy,  and  to 
indulge  himfelf  as  much  as  pofTible  in  her 
fociety. 

Not  daring  to  trufl  this  important  com- 
mifiion  to  paper,  he  quitted  Ireland,  and 
came  privately  to  Joanna's  lodgings  iliort- 
ly  after  Lord  Armathwaitehad  found  her. 
The  officious  woman  of  the  houfc  believ- 
ing Joanna  no  otherwife  a  wife  than  by 
confent,  informed  him  of  his  lord  (hip's 
vifits  and  the  confequent  circumftances 
which  with  all  necefTary  details  of  connec- 
tion fhe  had  artfully  obtained  from  Nelly. 
Lambert's  mind  was  wounded  :  he  for- 
bore 
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bore  feeing  Joanna,  who  was  out  with  her 
maid  and  child,  and  returned  home  dif- 
appointed. 

Deftitute  of  every  comfort,  while  he 
enjoyed  in  their  fulleft  extent  all  the  gra- 
tifications, he  had  fo  dearly  purchafed,  he 
turned  his  aching  thoughts  towards  the 
little  Elizabeth  :  he  wifhed  her  near  him, 
and  removed  from  a  mother  whom  he 
coniidered  himfelf  as  having  rendered 
faulty  :  as  he  knew  perfuafion  would  have 
no  etfedt,  he  took  the  violent  means  of 
ftealing  the  infant,  and  introducing  it  to 
Lady  Jemima  as  the  offspring  of  a  juve- 
nile amour ;  her  ladyfhip  neither  nice 
nor  affectionate,  declared  he  might  do 
what  he  would  with  the  brat,  provided 
(lie  was  not  troubled  with  it  :  he  there- 
fore had  it  nurfcd  at  the  country  houfe, 
and  found  fome  confolation  in  fteahng 
down  to  weep  over  it. 

L  4  Byram 
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Byram  judged  as  ill  of  Lady  Jemima, 
if  he  fuppofed  flie  would  be  a  torment  in- 
creafing  in  proportion  to  the  lapfe  of  tirte, 
as  he  did  of  himfelf  when  he  firft  believed 
he  could  be  fteady  in  his  love  for  Joanna, 
or  happy  when  he  had  abandoned  her.  Her 
lady{hip*s  temper  and  opinion  were  as 
variable  as  her  fafliions;  and  neither  of 
them  in  general  lafted  long  enough  to  (lay 
for  criticifm.  She  was  not  yet  malig- 
nant :  her  mind  never  refted  fufficiently  to 
ruft  on  a  fubjeft ;  flie  had  but  one  purfuit, 
and  that  was  pleafure  or  rsLther  enzy^  which 
{he  courted  with  avidity.  To  dazzle,  to 
overpower,  to  mortify,  were  Lady  Jemi- 
ma's joys.  To  an  unobferving  eye  Oie 
had  all  the  evil  attributes  of  an  evil  dif- 
pofition ;  but  her  charader  was,  at  pre- 
fent,  too  negative  for  thefe  determinate 
features :  her  mind  was  in  a  perpetual 
whirl  of  childiOi  purfuit  j  flie  had  rather 
not  time  for  virtue,  than  any  pofitive  vice 
in  her  compofition. 


At 
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At  the  clofe  of  the  firft  year,  fhc 
brought  a  daughter,  and  Byram  who  fan- 
cied her  humour  rather  mended  in  the 
laft  three  monihs,  waited  for  the  dawn- 
ings  of  that  maternal  love  which  had  once 
fo  endeared  Joanna  to  him  ;  but  he  waited 
in  vain  :  the  child  was  fent  to  a  cabin 
to  be  nurft,  becaufe  fome  of  the  moft 
diflipated  ladies  of  fafhion  in  Dublin  had 
found  this  method  of  exonerating  their 
arms,  anfwer  without  injury  to  their  con- 
fciences ;  the  unimpeded  atmofphere  and 
ruftic  diet  of  the  peafantry,  having  proved 
beneficial  to  the  young  charge.  Byram's 
capricious  heart  was  now  fo  fixed  on  his 
Elizabeth,  that  he  fuffered  Lady  Jemima 
to  pleafe  herfelf  in  this  particular.  Indul- 
gence had  a  good  elfcd:  :  (he  was  fur- 
prized  and  pleafcd  with  the  peifecl  pow- 
er fhe  enjoyed  :  having  nothing  to  op- 
pofe  her,  fhe  became  good  humoured ; 
and  the  liberality  of  Byram's  father  which 
put  him  inpoffeffion  of  as  large  an  income 
as  mofl  commoners  in  Ireland  enjoyed, 
B  5  Teemed 
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feemed  completely  to  fix  her  a  gay  and  a- 
greeable  woman.  Her  hufband  was  not 
proof  againft  the  fafcinations  of  her  viva- 
city :  he  left  his  Elizabeth  without  agoniz- 
ing regret  to  the  care  of  her  nurfe,  and 
betook  himfelf  with  Lady  Jemima  to 
Dublin,  in  the  difTipations  of  which  place 
he  feemed  to  lofe  all  diftrefling  remem- 
brances :  he  took  a  leading  part  in  poli- 
tics, became  a  diftinguifhed  charadler  in 
parliament,  while  his  lady  at  the  caftle 
outblazed  all  who  had  lefs  money  or  more 
good  fenfe :  from  Dublin  they  made 
an  excurfion  to  London,  where  another 
daughter  was  born,  and  put  out  to  nurfe  : 
two  years  nearly  elapfed  before  they  re- 
vifited  Ireland ;  and  almoffc  another  be- 
fore their  feat  at  Balla-craig  had  any  al- 
lurements for  them. 

At   length  By  ram,  half  furfeited  with 
heaping  pleafures  to  ftifle  refleflion,   re- 
turned home,  in  expectation  of  the  novel 
though  melancholy  joy  of  feeing  his  lit- 
tle 
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tie  girl  grown,  and  improved  in  infant 
powers.  She  had  been  fo  little  noticed  by 
her  ladyfhip,  that  it  would  have  been  pre-^ 
fumption  to  obtrude  her  on  her  fight;  but 
fhe  was  carried  into  a  diftant  apartment, 
where  her  father  ftill  alive  to  fentiments 
of  affedion  for  her,  with  rapture  faw  in 
her  every  promife  that  could  juftify  his 
love,  or  repay  him  in  future  for  the  anx- 
iety her  education,  under  fuch  adverfe 
circumllances,  muft  coft  him.  She  was 
pretty,  Ihe  fhewed  figns  of  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  of  affcvflion  and  gratitude,  and  by 
a  tranfient  look,  Ihenow  and  then  to  his  joy 
and  punifhment,  brought  her  mother  ta 
his  remembrance. 

In  a  houfe  fpacious  and  detached  as 
his  was,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  pro- 
cure her  every  advantage  of  tuition,  and 
keep  her  from  giving  offence  lo  Lady 
Jemima,  whom  (he  was  feduloufly  in« 
ftrufted  to  treat  with  the  utmoft  defer- 
ence. Her  lady  (hip,  in  the  improvement 
L  6  of 
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of  her  temper,  feemed  to  have  acquired 
fome  degrees  of  humanity  towards  the 
unhappy  child ;  and  would  fometimes 
condefcend  to  fpeak  kindly  to  her  and  to 
carefs  her :  this  good  difpofition  was  en- 
couraged by  the  bewitching  bland ifhment 
of  her  age,  her  beauty  and  her  helpleff- 
nefs ;  and  Lady  Jemima  began  to  fancy 
herfelf  fo  extremely  fond  of  children, 
that  fhe  refolved  on  havins;  the  two  Mils 
Byrams  home,  and  placing  them  together 
with  Elizabeth,  under  the  fame  govern- 
efs.  This  fcheme  met,  not  only  with 
Byram's  aflent,  but  demanded  his  grati- 
tude. It  was  carried,  with  her  ladylhip's 
ufual  velocity,  into  execution,  and  Eliza- 
beth began  her  ftudies  with  her  two  half 
fifters ;  but  (he  had  unfortunately  advan- 
tages in  the  affedion  of  her  father,  and 
the  governefs  recommended  lo  Lady  Je- 
mima, which  the  total  inattenti  ^n  in  which 
the  more  fortunate  young  ladies  had 
been  reared,  together  with  their  inferi- 
ority of  age,  denied  them  :  EHzabeth  could 

read, 
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read,  when  neither  Mifs  Byram,  norMifs 
Arabella  knew  their  alphabet.  She  was 
their  fuperior  in  beauty  and  intelleflual  en- 
dowments, and  the  eldeft  having,  through 
the  inadvertence  of  her  nurfe,  had  a  fall 
which  was  never  confeffed,  but  which 
fhewed  itfelf  in  an  obliquity  of  fhape, 
there  was  little  hope  of  her  taking  her 
place  as  the  eldeft  heirefs  of  fo  illuftrious 
a  family,  with  that  eclal  which  would  gra- 
tify her  mother's  ambition,  or  obfcure  the 
merit  of  her  humble  competitor.  Lady 
Jemima  faw  and  felt  all  thefe  untoward 
difadvantages  :  they  vexed  her ;  fhe  had 
too  much  felf-love  to  diflike  her  own  girls, 
for  their  want  of  recommendations :  fhe 
therefore  began  to  hate  poor  Elizabeth  for 
fliewing  her  by  fo  ftriking  a  comparifon, 
how  little  power  fhe  had  over  Nature'is 
bounty  :  and  Byram  perceiving  the  change, 
would  have  removed  his  darling  daughter: 
but  this  he  foon  found  would  be  to  make 
Lady  Jemima  her  open  enemy.  He 
therefore  fubmitted  to  hear  her  contume- 

lioufly 
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lioufly  fpoken  of,  and  to  fee  her  moft  un- 
juftly  decided  againft,  in  all  queftions  of 
right  amongft  the  children,  endeavour- 
ing in  private,  and  by  every  kindnefs 
that  could  foothe  her,  to  repay  her  for  her 
fufferings.  She  was  meek  and  forgiving  : 
fhe  had  always  been  taught  to  look  up 
to  the  Mifs  Byrams  as  infinitely  exalted 
above  Elizabetby  which  was  the  only  name 
fhe  knew  herfelf  by :  fhe  thus  lefTened  all 
their  triumphs  by  her  patience  ;  and  fre- 
quently by  allowing  them  to  go  to  the 
mofl  abfurd  extremities  of  malice,  fhe  de- 
feated their  purpofes  of  bringing  impu- 
tations on  her,  and  rendered  their  adtions- 
the  evidence  of  her  innocence. 

It  was  however  impoflible  for  her  to 
lead  a  comfortable,  or  even  a  quiet  life, 
while  the  young  ladies  had  her  within 
their  reach ;  but  they  were  occafionally 
removed  to  Dublin  or  London,  with  their 
mamma,  whom  a  fpirit  of  oppofition  led 
for  a  fhort  lime  to  take  the  mofl  afliduous 

care 
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care  of  their  education.  She  grew  dif- 
contented  with  the  governefs,  and  while 
therefore  they  were  receiving  inftruflions 
from  mafters  ill  chofen  but  profufely  paid, 
Elizabeth  was  happy  in  the  care  of  a  (en- 
fible  woman,  who  foftered  every  virtue 
and  every  elegance  of  her  mind,  and  ren- 
dered her  at  fourteen,  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  girls  of  her  age. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XIX. 


Lady  Jemima  had,  long  before  this 
period,  grown  weary  of  the  houfe  in  the 
north  ;  or  rather  the  comparifon  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  daughters  had  become 
intolerable.  She  therefore  remained  in 
Dublin,  or  varied  the  fcene  by  a  vifit  to 
England,  leaving  her  daughters,Vv'hom  fhe 
could  not  introduce  without  appearing 
older  than  fhe  liked  to  be  thought,  under 
the  care  of  bad  fervants  and  negligent 
teachers  ;  for  her  fervor  of  education  was 
foon  cooled,  and  her  patience  wearied  in 
the  courfe  of  a  very  few  years,  which  dif- 
covered  to  her,  that  corredlion  produced 
fullennefs ;  flattery,  conceit  -,  and  zeal, 
oppofition  ;  as  often  as  flie  addrefled  her- 
felf  to  the  rational  faculties  of  her  hope- 
ful progeny. 

Her 
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Her  ladylhip's  faditious  (lock  of  perfonal 
attractions  giving  way  as  foon  as  the  feafon 
of  youth  was  over,  her  mind  was  now  oc- 
cupied in  the  repair  of  her  charms  ;  and 
envious  of  the  younger  beauties  (he  faw 
fpringing  up,  fhe  fought  the  repair  of  her 
vivacity,  and  the  attention  of  the  gay,  by 
a  fort  of  flirtation  which  required  little 
heart,  and  great  addrefs,  to  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  of  innocence.  By  ram  faw  her 
conducl:  without  concern  ^  for  he  had 
ceafed  to  be  interefled  in  any  thing  ref- 
pedling  her,  and  in  their  mutual  caprice 
they  had  become  mutually  indifferent ;  but 
he  could  not  always  be  deaf  to  what  was 
faid  of  her  extreme  gaiety,  nor  to  his  fa- 
ther's re mon (trances  on  the  reports  of  her 
light  condudl:  he  therefore  changing  his 
plan,  fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  the  north, 
much  to  the  advantage  and  delight  of  his 
promifing  daughter.  Many  uneafy  hours 
his  refledions  on  his  own  condud:,  on  that 
which  he  too  lightly  fuppofed  to  have  been 
her  mother's,  and  on  her  future  fate,  coft 

him. 
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him.  He  had  as  yet,  nothing  but  a  year- 
ly income,  derived  from  his  father's  Hbe- 
rality :  it  was  abundant  in  itfelf ;  but  Lady 
Jemima  could  have  fpent  the  revenue  of  a 
monarch,  and  feldom  left  him  a  fuperflui- 
ty :  he  could  neither  transfer,  in  cafe  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  fettling  Elizabeth, 
nor  bequeath,  in  cafe  of  his  own  death. 
How  he  fliould  introduce  her  to  the 
world,  and  procure  her  any  friend  but 
himfelf,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to   determine. 

It  was  death  to  him  to  think  of  a  fepa- 
ration  from  her ;  yet  to  keep  her  in  a  fitu- 
ation,  which  bad  roads,  a  country  not  at  all 
populous,  and  her  want  of  protedlion  muft 
often  render  a  folitude,  was  not  an  eligi- 
ble plan  to  promote  her  happinefs.  Some- 
times he  thought  of  endeavouring  to  trace 
her  mother,  and  committing  her  to  her 
charge  j  but  fhame,  fear,  love,  every  thing 
oppofed  this  meafure ;  and  he  fuffered 
year  after  year  to  find  Elizabeth  improv- 
ed in  every  thing,  but  that  elTential  requi- 
fite  to  life,  knowledge  of  the  world. 

She, 
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She,  on  her  part,  felt  not  unfrequently  a 
wifli  for  fociety.  She  had  heard  from  the 
un-child-likeMifs  Byrams  accounts  of  the 
metropolis  of  each  kingdom,  that  made 
her  curious;  and  when  the  buftle  which 
Lady  Jemima,  her  retinue,  and  her  com- 
pany always  occafioned,  while  they  refided 
there,  was  fucceeded  by  the  undifturbed 
quiet  and  the  ecchoing  emptinefs  of  the 
houfe,  ihe  could  not  always  reprefs  a  figh 
of  regret  and  difcontent.  A  few  days, 
however,  generally  convinced  her  that  the 
abfence  of  the  young  ladies  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  bleffing  :  fhe  called  herfelf  childifli 
for  admitting  fuch  regrets,  and  ungrateful 
to  her  father  for  being  difcontented,  when 
he  was  fo  liberal,  and  fhe  had  fo  little  claim 
on  him.  She  endeavoured  by  induftry  to 
exclude  idle  wilhes,  and  to  render  herfelf 
worthy  of  the  blefllngs  flie  enjoyed.  What 
fhe  read  convinced  her,  that  to  cfcape  the 
evils  of  life  is  to  be  pofitively  happy  :  fhe 
faw  herfelf  in  peace,  fafety,  affluence  and 
health ;   and   her    ferious   turn   of  mind 

taught 
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taught  her,  that  to  admit  the  ill  qualities 
of  temper,  was  at  once  to  poifon  all  pre- 
fent  enjoyment,  and  to  give  up  all  claim 
to  future  comfort. 

The  perfon  who  had  educated  her  was 
well  formed  to  teach  one  whofe  fate  was 
uncertain  i  for  fhe  had  been  fchooled  in 
the  (harpeft  difcipline  of  adverfity.  She 
was  well  born,  and  had  all  the  elegance  of 
true  gentility  about  her :  fhe  had  been,  in 
her  youth,  credulous  and  fufceptible,  had 
conduced  herfelf  with  integrity  and  pru- 
dence, and  had  renounced  her  inclinations 
to  adhere  to  her  duty.  She  had  feen  the 
world  in  its  delufions ;  (he  had  feen  it 
without  its  mafk :  fhe  did  not  teach  her 
pupil  that  it  was  a  path  wholly  compofed 
either  of  briars  or  rofes ;  but  fhe  told  her 
how  the  one  mi^ht  be  converted  into  the 
other.  She  knew  the  intrinfic  worth  of 
what  are  called  accomplilliments :  fhe  con« 
fidered  them  as  ufeful  and  neceflary  to  a 
refpeftable  appearance  in  the  world ;  but 

flill 
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ftill  more  valuable,  as  affording  the  moft 
elegant  modes  of  fpending  time,  and  im- 
proving the  faculties.  Beyond  all  thefe  in 
importance,  fhe  placed  real  knowledge  and 
found  morality:  Ihe  taught  Elizabeth  a 
habit  of  fubduing  herfelf,  which  made  the 
tafk  pleafant,  and  gave  her  the  beft  com- 
mand over  her  paffions.  She  made  it  en- 
tertaining to  her  fagacity  to  difcover  in 
nice  points  what  was  her  duty ;  and,  aided 
by  the  moft  docile  difpofition,  fhe  enabled 
her  to  put  this  knowledge  in  practice. 

Such  was  the  perfon,  whom  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Elizabeth  found  herfelf,  by 
a  fever  of  a  few  days,  deprived  of!  Her 
father  was  at  the  time  with  her ;  and 
though  himfelf  greatly  hurt  at  an  event 
which  fo  increafed  his  difficulties,  and 
greatly  dejeded  in  the  general  temper  of 
his  fpirits  by  his  inceffant  uneafmeffes, 
yet  he  ftrove  to  comfort  her  ;  and  as  foon 
as  poffible,  placed  near  her,  in  the  fame 
fituation  her  valuable  friend  had  occupied, 

a  woman 
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a  woman  of  much  more  fhewy  recom- 
mendations, but  not  her  equal  in  fteding 
merit.  It  mattered  little  at  the  time ;  for 
Elizabeth's  heart  was  formed  to  admit  no 
fecond  affedion  ;  fhe  treated  her  new  go- 
vernefs  with  refpefl ;  but  her  fpirit  never 
rofe  after  the  lofs  of  her  predecefibr. 

There  was  a  cloud  fpread,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  over  Elizabeth  at 
her  birth,  and  which  every  circumflance 
of  her  exiftence,  as  it  unfolded  itfelf  to  her 
perception,  feemed  to  increafe.  The  firft 
ientiment  fhe  could  remember,  was  that 
of  fear  of  Lady  Jemima:  fhe  foon  was 
aware  that  her  father  was  kind  to  her  by 
ftealth :  (he  had  been  ill  treated  by  her 
half-fifters,  and  uniformly  confined  to  a 
folitude  which  every  expanding  idea  con- 
vinced her  was  not  the  common  lot  of 
daughters.  She  had  now  loft  the  only 
companion  of  her  hours :  every  ftimula- 
tive,  every  refource,  every  hope,  feemed 
buried  with  her ;  and  nothing  lefs  cogent 

than 
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than  her  father's  wi(h  would  have  induced 
her  to  improve  farther  the  accomplifli- 
ments  (he  had  already  attained.  Byram 
left  her,  when  he  had  feen  her  tolerably 
well  reconciled  to  this  firft  grievous  wound 
of  her  heart,  and  fhe  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tradt  from  induflry  its  accuftomed  balm ; 
but  the  mind  muft  be  in  fit  order,  or  the 
medicine  is  inefficacious. 

.  Dublin  at  this  time  afforded  more  than 
its  nfual  gaiety.  The  caftle  was  filled  by 
more  than  Britifli  fplendor ;  and  an  ador- 
ing populace  were  intoxicated  by  the  vir- 
tues of  the  viceroy  and  his  lady.  Lady 
Jemima  was  all  fafhion  and  celebrity  :  fhe 
yielded  in  fbew  to  few  even  of  fuperior 
rank  ;  and  Byram  was  filly  enough  to  fuf- 
fer  his  graver  mind  to  be  again  ftaggered 
by  what,  in  his  fober  hours,  he  defpifed, 
and  every  moment  felt  to  his  coft.  His 
father's  bounty  to  him  had  been  an  inex- 
hauftible  refource  ;  but  her  ladyfliip's  dif- 
iipations  had  accumulated  debts  top  large 

to 
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to  be  brought  to  account.  Of  fomc  ot 
them  he  was  aware  j  of  others  he  was  is- 
norantjand  at  the  end  of  the  gay  feafon, 
he  found  himfelf  overwhelmed  by  de- 
mands, debilitated  in  health,  and  ftill 
more  prone  than  ever  to  wretched  reflec- 
tions. Neither  from  his  wife  nor  her 
daughters  was  the  fmallefi:  confolation  to 
be  derived.  Lady  Jemima  refufed  to  re- 
trench for  the  fake  of  ceconomy,  or  to 
leave  Dublin  for  the  fake  of  his  health. 
The  Mifs  Byrams,  in  attainments  chil- 
dren, in  pertnefs  adults,  had  learned  to 
re-echo  their  mamma's  opinions:  they  in- 
deed had  little  to  boaft  from  maternal 
love ;  but  maternal  example  they  could 
plead;  and  as  they  took  the  fuperior  neg- 
ligence they  lived  in,  for  the  indulgence 
due  to  a  lady  of  quality's  children,  they 
complained  of  nothing,  they  contefted  no- 
thing that  came  from  Lady  Jemima.  0t. 

Byram's  indifpofition  increafing  with  his 
melancholy ;  and  his   mind    finding  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  Elizabeth,  that  it  could  reft  on, 
he  refolved  to  vilit  again  his  houfe  in 
the  north,  alone;  and  on  his  arrival  there 
fancied  himfelf  mended  and  cheared  ;  but 
his  daughter  was  alarmed  by  the  rapid  al- 
teration ijie  obferved  in  him ;  and  her 
fears  proved  too  juft;  for  he  had  been 
with  her  only  a  fortnight,  when  his  fymp- 
toms  grew  alarming.  Her  tender  cares 
and  filial  piety  ferved  rather  to  increafe 
the  dejeftion  that  was  preying  on  him, 
than  to  fupport  him  under  it ;  for  in  thefe 
uninterrupted  hours  of  duUnefs,  his  guilt 
towards  her  mother  appeared  to  his  fancy, 
in  all  its  extent  of  cruel  confequences  ; 
and  he  conhdered  himfelf  as  receiving 
from  Elizabeth  thofe  attentions  which 
were  not  his  due.  For  feme  days  together 
this  would  fo  operate  on  his  imagina- 
tion, that  he  would  not  fee  her  :  afterwards 
his  love  for  her  would  predominate;  he 
perfuaded  himfelf  that  his  kindnefs  to- 
wards the  daughter  might,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  atone  for  his  negled  of  the  mother,  and 
he  would  not  fuffer  her  to  leave  his  bed- fide. 
VOL.  1.  M  Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth,  with  the  confent  of  her  go- 
vernefs,  had  written  in  the  mod  refpedlful 
terms  to  Lady  Jemima,  informing  her  of 
Mr.  Byram's  fituation ;  and  now  that  his 
danger  increafed  fo  rapidly,  fhe,  with  a 
heart  almoft  broken,  wrote  again  to  her  .* 
but  neither  of  her  letters  was  noticed. 
She,  therefore,  bent  her  attention  wholly 
to  her  father  ;  and,  prompted  equally  by 
love  and  duty,  fhe  omitted  nothing  that 
could  by  any  means  conduce  to  his  reco- 
very, or  temporary  eafe.  She  expedted 
every  day  a  vifit  from  Lady  Jemima ;  and 
not  hoping  any  indulgence  from  her  le- 
nity, fhe  was  fcrupulous  in  all  her  cares ; 
but  fhe  watched,  and  was  in  rcadinefs  in 
vain,  for  to  vifit  a  fick  hufband  was  the 
laft  of  her  ladyfhip's  intentions  or  wifhes. 

After  almoft  three  months  of  alternate 
hope  and  fear,  flie  was  fummoned  at  mid- 
night from  her  bed,  where  fhe  had  juft 
thrown  herfelf,  without  undrefiing,  by  the 
nurfe,  who  told  her  Mr.  .Byram  was  dying. 
She  haftened  to  him.,  and  found  him  re^ 

coveriivj; 
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covering  from  a  fevere  fit  of  coughing 
He  was  aware  that  his  ftrength  could  not 
long  oppofe  attacks  lb  often  repeated,  and 
with  fuch  increafed  violence ;  the  immi- 
nence of  his  danger  had  fixed  his  waver- 
ing mind,  and  made  him  determine  on  a 
point  he  ought  long  fince  to  have  deter- 
mined on,  that  of  telling  Elizabeth  where, 
after  his  deceafe,  (he  muft  feek  her  mo- 
ther. He  had  fo  effedlually  fhunned  all 
communication  with  his  former  connec- 
tions, that  he  had  only  conjediure  as  an 
authority  for  fuppofing  his  firft  wife  fhill 
alive,  and  ftill  refiding  Vvdth  Mrs.  Halnaby 
in  Kent.  Of  Lord  Armathwaite,  who 
had  long  ceafed  to  notice  his  fifter,  he 
knew  no  more  than  that  death  had  re- 
leafed  him  from  his  countefs,  and  that  he 
had  gone  abroad  ;  but  as  no  return  from 
the  army  ever  mentioned  him,  it  was  to 
be  fuppofed  that  he  was  in  no  official  ca- 
pacity. In  this  uncertainty  he  meant  to 
tell  Elizabeth  the  fioryofher  unfortunate 
mother  ;  and  after  giving  her  ail  the  infor- 
mation in  his  power,  to  leave  her  to  chufe 

whither 
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whither  fhe  fliould  refort.  With  great 
difficulty  he  prefaced  his  narrative,  fo  as 
to  prepare  her  for  unexpected  communi- 
cations ;  but  he  got  no  farther  than  to  tell 
h?r  that  he  had  cafually  met  her  mother 
firft  at  the  houfe  of  a  Mr.  Rufford,  a  cler- 
gyman in  Berkfhire,  who  had  a  wife  and 
one  daughter,  when  his  cough  returned^ 
and  he  was  unable  to  fpeak.  Recovering 
himfelf  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  fent  his  daughter  to  his  efcritoire  to 
fetch  a  fmall  box  he  diredled  her  to  find. 
She  brought  it ;  and  he  took  out  of  it  a 
(hagreen  cafe,  which  he  put  into  her  hands, 
and  bid  her  open.  She  did  fo,  and  found 
it    contained    a    miniature    pi6ture   of   a 

young  woman. *'  That,"  faid  he,  "  is 

the  piflure  of  your  mother — keep  it  fafely 
and  fecretly,  till  you  meet  with  her  ;  and 
as  fome  doubts  may  hereafter  arife  about 
your  birth,  if  any  fuch  fhould  occur,  look 

at  it,  and  you  will  fee here  his  voice 

again  failed — he  funk  exhaufted,  and  rofe 
no  more  to  fenie  or  recolledion. 

END  OF  VOL.  I, 
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You  have  no  great  prctenfions  to  wit  or  fprightlinefs  of 
genius.— I  grant  it. 

MARC,  ANTONIN. 
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JOAN!!! 


CHAP.     I. 

1  HE  diftrefs  of  Elizabeth,  whom,  till 
the  lofsof  her  governefs,  the  fhaft  of  for- 
row  had  never  immediately  reached,  now 
hardly  admitted  of  exaggeration.  ,  Hap- 
pily for  her,  fliedid  not  at  the  moment  fee 
It  in  its  extent :  fhe  was  infenfible  of  all 
lofs,  excepting  that  of  her  father:  (lie 
was  too  much  flunned  to  recoKedt  that  it 
involved  in  it  the  privation  of  every  de- 
pendence of  life  ;  that  it  took  from  her 
her  home,  her  fecurity,  nay,  perhaps  her 
daily  food  and  necclTIiry  raiment.  She 
could  have  no  hopes  from  Lady  Jemima 
Vol.    ri.  or 
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or  her  fifters,  and  beyond  them  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  Ihe  dared  to  look ;  for 
though  flie  knew  that  Sir  Chfford  Byram 
was  alive.  Die  kneiv  alfo  that  Mr.  Byram 
had  taken  the  utmofi:  pains  to  conceal 
her  from  him;  and  Lady  Jemima  and  the 
young  ladies  had  notunfrequently,  in  their 
envious  difpofition  to  mortify  her,  told 
her  plainly  that  (lie  was  indebted  for  the 
great  indulgences  fhe  enjoyed,  folely  to 
Sir  Clifford's  ignorance,  that  there  was 
fuch  a  perfon  as  herfelf.  Far  indeed  was 
this  from  the  fa6l ;  for  Sir  Clifford,  though 
his  fenfe  of  honor  prompted  him  to  fup- 
port  his  fon  in  all  the  confequences  of  a 
match  he  had  driven  him  into,  fo  heartily 
deiefted  the  fubfcquent  infolence,  caprice 
and  folly  of  his  daughter-in-law  and  her 
progeny,  that  had  he  heard  of  Joanna  or 
Elizabeth,  her  ladylhip  would  have  flood 
but  a  forry  chance  of  preference.  But  of 
this  the  helplefs  orphan  was  ignorant;  or  fhe 
might  have  found  in  the  correded  judg- 
ment 
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nient  and  fincere  repentance  of  Sir  Clif- 
ford, a  fccond  father,  and  an  affluent  pro- 
vision. 

If  Lady  Jemima  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  triflincT  confideration  of  her  hufband's 

O 

dangerous  illnefs,  Ihe  was,  however,  not 
infenlible  to  the  ncccflity  of  her  taking  a 
journey  into  the  north  on  his  death,  that 
flic  might  fecure  whatever  was  vahiable. 
Byram  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
his  own;  he,  therefore,  made  no  will;  but 
left  the  furvivors  to  ftcm  the  torrent  of 
his  debts  by  the  fmall  fupplies  of  his  cur- 
rent income.  The  feparate  provilion 
fettled  on  Lady  Jemima,  at  her  marriage, 
though  her  ladyfliip  fpent  the  intcreft,  he 
fuppofed  untouched  in  the  principal;  and 
to  that  he  trufted  for  a  provilion  for  them, 
till  the  deceafc  of  his  father,  when  he  did 
not  doubt,  if  Sir  Clifford  did  not  leave 
them  the  whole  of  his  property,  that  flill 
rhcy  would  be  munificently  fortuned. 

B  2  Here, 
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Here,  however,  he  was  niiftaken.  Lady 
Jemima  had  played  deep;  and  ill  fortunepur. 
fuinsj  her  throusrh  feveral  weeks,  (lie  had 
been  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  her  truftees 
uhomflie  found  the  way  of  cajoling  and 
fold  out  her  feparate  ftock,  making,  it  muft 
be  confcfied,  at  the  time  of  annihilating 
this  fund,  a  rcfolution  to  replace  it  at  the 
firft  opportunity,  which,  as  fhe  played  ge- 
nerally with  fucccfs,  and  was  increafing  in 
experience,  flie  did  not  at  all  doubt  fhe 
might  eafily  do ;  but  unfortunately  thou- 
fands  arc  much  fooner  fquandered  than 
accumulated ;  and  however  paltry  a  large 
fum  appealed  in  her  eyes,  while  flie  had 
it  in  polfedion,  and  fighed  for  fome  plea- 
fure  it  was  to  purchafe,  yet  it  was  a  tafk 
much  too  formidable  for  her  levity  even 
to  begin  a  plan  of  ceconomy.  She  found 
ilie  could  goon  without  the  money:  it  was 
gone;  and  what  fignilicd  thinking  about  it  ? 

But  when,  on  hearing  that  flie  was  a 
'ividow,  fne  was  forced  to  an  invcfligaiion, 

and 
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and  found  that  there  \^■crc  not  the  mean.^ 
(he  expecfted  of  gratifying  her  projcclcd 
Ichenie  of  mourning  profufion  :  when  Ihe 
fufpcQcd  that  it  was  not  fo  much  a  quef- 
rion,  whether  fhe  fliould  fend  her  coach  to 
be  put  in  mourning,  or  wait  the  building 
of  another,  as  whether  ihc  fliould  have 
any  or  none,  fhe  was  ftartleJ.  She  thought 
offending  immediately  to  Sir  Clifford  By- 
ram  ;  but  he  was  in  England,  where  he 
had  for  fome  years  remained,  that  he 
might  not  fee  the  fruits  of  his  own  cul- 
pable zeal  J  and  Lady  Jemima,  though  fel- 
dom  inclined  to  defpond,  where  her  own 
powers  were  her  reliance,  felt  that  fhe 
mull  lower  her  haughty  tones  moft  pain- 
fully before  her  wants  would  plead  with 
Sir  Clifford. 

To  the  houfe  in  the  north,  therefore,  Ihc 
bent  her  way,  as  the  beft  method  of  avoid- 
ing humiliating  obfervation,  and  of  fe- 
curing  what  might  be  there.     Unwilling 

to 
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to  admit  vexatious  truths  into  her  mind, 
Ihe,  on  the  journey,  pcrfuaded  herfelf  that 
flic  fhould  fmd  hoards  of  wealth  in  the 
liifmal  oid'manfion;  and  calling  to  her 
recollection  the  many  ftories  of  hidden 
treafure,  annexed  to  antique  family  refi- 
dcnccs,  (he  would  gladly  have  dilapidated 
the  houfe  for  the  chance  of  its  contents, 
could  (he  have  forgotten  that  as  it  was  not 
her  hulband's  property,  flie  might  embroil 
herfelf. 

Her  two  daughters  occupied  a  more 
than  ufual  ffiare  of  her  thoughts  juft  at 
this  time.  She  had  left  them  in  Dublin, 
therefore  had  no  perfonal  charge  of  them  : 
■fhc  loved  them  not,  becaufe  they  did  not 
gratify  her  vanity,  flie  confequently  was 
not  uneafy  for  their  flutes ;  but  fhe  recol- 
Icftcd  them  as  impediments  to  a  plan 
which  might  at  once  have  recompenfed 
her  for  the  lofs  of  By  ram,  his  fortune,  and 
his  father's  favor. 

This 
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This  was  no  other  than  that  of  a  fecoiid 
marriage,  projected  in  her  fertile  imagi- 
nation, before  (he  had  put  on  her  weeds 
for  her  former  partner.  Her  glafs,  her 
woman,  and  her  train  of  idoiarers,  had 
told  her,  and  had  fworn,  that  if  her  beauty 
was  not  proof  againft  the  hand  of  time, 
it  was  ftill  reparable  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fedion  unrivalled.  So  many  of  the  firll 
men  of  faftiion  in  Hibernia,  and  in  Bri- 
tain, had  breathed  the  foft  accents  of  love^ 
and  curfed  the  Fates  which  had  pre-dif- 
pofed  of  her  hand,  that  fhe  doubted  not 
an  innumerable  hoft  would  be  in  extafies 
at  her  emancipation,  and  croud  to  offer 
her  riches  and  honor.  Like  Alnafchar 
the  glafs  merchant,  fhe  fet  her  fancy  in  a 
ferment,  and  praQifed  all  the  infolence 
the  fuppofed  fubmilTion  of  others  might 
give  occalion  to.  She  had  fettled  the 
niceft  points  of  her  new  eftablifhment  to 
her  fatisfad:ion  ;  and  nothing  gave  her  un- 
eafinefs  but  the  delay  (he  mull  fubmit  to, 
which,  unlcfs  fhe  found  the  fancied  trea- 

furc 
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fure  in  the  old  houfe  might  perhaps  com- 
pel her  to  defcend  to  perfuafion  of  Sir 
Clifford  Byram.  Her  certainty  of  finding 
hoards,  increafed  as  fhc  ruminated  :  the 
country  all  around  looked  quite  as  if  money 
had  been  hid  in  the  neighbourhood  :  the 
firfl:  glance  (he  had  of  the  houfe  flruck 
her,  as  it  never  had  done  before,  with  the 
idea  of  miferly  faving.  It  was  impoflible 
that  her  trifling  expences,  money  which 
went  only  a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  fhould 
have  confumed  fuch  an  income  as  Mr. 
Byram's.  It  was  very  odd  fhe  Ihould  have 
this  fort  of  predicftion  which  Hie  had  never 
felt  before  in  her  mind,  unlefs  there  was 
fomething  in  it:  Ihe  was  fure  money  would 
be  found,  if  it  were  but  diligently  fought 
for. 

Thus  intoxicated  with  extravagant  ideas, 
which  had  neither  foundation  nor  fupport, 
Ihe  reached  the  manlion,  and  entered  it 
without  the  fmalleft  animadverfion  on  the 
fragile  pofTeflions  of  the  world,  or  the 
4  awfully 
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awfully  unforefeen  difaflers  which  feparatc 
the  ftrongeft  tics  of  nature.   She  had  never 
for  a  moment  felt  for  Byram  the  common 
affedlion  which  will,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  grow  up  between  two  perfons  engaged 
in  one  intercfl,  and  dependent  on   one  f)te. 
It  was  his  expecT:ed  wealth  that  had    firft 
attracted    her  ;   it  was  his  pofTeffing  fupe- 
rior  power  to  gratify  her  darling  follies  that 
attached  her  to   him ;  and    now   that   he 
was  dead,  fhe  feemed  to  think  it  the  wifer 
part  to    look  forward.     On  entering  the 
houfe,  fhe  fcnt  an  abrupt  melTiige  to  Eli- 
zabeth   dciiring   a   delivery    of    whatever 
keys  &c.  fhe  might  have  in  her  pofTeflion. 
The  forrowing  girl  had  juft  fhut   herfelf 
up  in  a    room   adjoining    that   where   the 
corpfe  had   been  prepared   for  interment, 
and  was  not  at  all  aware  of  her  ladyfiiip's 
arrival;  but    inftantly   rccolledling    what 
was  due  to  Lady  Jemima  Byram,  Ihe  rofe 
to  attend  her. 

She  had  lefs  fear  than  was  ufual  on  oc- 

cafions  fo  tremendous  as  thofe  which  car~ 

B   <  ried 
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ried  her  into    the   piefcruc   ci   this  great 
ady  ;  forgrief  fhe  confidered  as  a  temper  ol' 
mind  fubduing  all  diilindions.  She  hoped 
the  evidences    of  her   forrow    would   not 
give  additional    pain    to   her  father's   wi- 
dow :  Ihe   flrove   to    be   Heady,    that  flie 
might  not  diftiefs    her; — it   appeared    to 
her  a  hard  taflv  to  meet  one  who  muft  feci 
agonies  of  didrefs  fo  nearly  equal   to   her 
own  ;  and  fhe  flood  before  her  ladyfhip  in 
mute  diflrefs,  before  Ihe  could  at  all  frame 
her   mind    to   the  emergency.      She    was 
funk   too  deeply    into    hcrfelf  to    remark 
that  neither  the  halie  of  her  jourr.ey,  nor 
the  event  which  had  caufed  it,  had  in  the 
fmallell:  particular  aifeded  Lady  Jemima's 
external  fciupulofity.     She  was  rouged  as 
high  as  for   a  midnight  ball;  Ihc  had  re- 
jcded  no  part  of  her  ufual  ornaments    as 
w arring   with   the  fiate  of  her  mind  ;  for 
her  mmd    had    never   been    at    hollilitics 
with    folly   or    impertinence;   nor   would 
fnc  perhaps  have   been    made   aware,  by 
the  longcil  Icflufe,  that  flie  was  unfeeling 
M  ubfurds  but  the  firll  fight  of  Elizabeth 
.  .■    1  was 
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was  a    contrafling   comment  and  a  tacit 
reproof  on  her    ill-placed  tawdrincfs  :  for 
Elizabeth,  untaught  by  fafhion,  and  defti^ 
tutc  of  every  monitor  but   a  correQ  unvi- 
tiated  judgment,  had    by  choice   put  or. 
mourning  as  foon  as  (lie  began  to  mourn; 
and  though  fnc  had  nothing  but  the  i^nn- 
nant  of  that  llie  had  worn  for  her  gover- 
nefs,  it  had  on  her  all   the   effecl   of  the 
deepeft    weeds.     Her   drefs    was     black : 
her  hair,  which  to  pleafc  Mr.   Byram  was 
always,   as    nature   dcfigned  it,  loofe  and 
flowing,  added  by  its  glolly  brown  to  the 
efledl  of  her  diefs.     Round  her  neck,  by 
a  black  ribbon,  hung  a  pidure  of  her  fa- 
ther which  he  had    a    lliort   time    before 
given    her,   and   which    now    it   was    her 
confolation   to  contemplate ;    her   figure, 
which  relismbled  the   lily  bowed   by   too 
impetuous  a  Ihower,   was  always  elegant, 
but  now   peculiarly  interefting,    and    her 
countenance,  which  depended  not  on  fm.iles 
or  the  glow  of  health  and  hilarity  for  its 
uncommon  beauty,  cxprelled  all  the  tender- 
nefs  and  dignity  of  forrow  founded  inreafon. 

Lady 
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Lady  Jemima,  who  had  not  iccn  her  for 
feveral  years,  and  \vho  having  fcldom  re- 

coUecfted  her,  and  never  enquired  after  her, 
had  not  corredled  her  ideas  in  proportion 
to  the  lapfe  of  time,  firft  llared,  it  muft  be 
owned,  even  though  fhe  could  not  own  it  to 
herfelf,  with  admiration.  The  whole  cir- 
cle of  her  acquaintance,  though  it  included 
whatever  the  world  applauds  in  the  per- 
fon  or  the  manners,  never  had  prefented, 
nor  could  it  prefent  to  her  a  form  fo  love- 
ly, a  countenance  fo  nearly  divine  as  that 
ilie  now  beheld.  The  malignity  of  her 
nature  was  dcferting  its  feat  in  her  bofom  ; 
and  in  another  moment  love  muft  have 
filled  its  place;  but  flieinftantly  recalled  her 
more  familiar  companion ;  and  flie  eafed 
the  pain  ftie  felr,  by  giving  vent  to  her 
envy  in  the  opprobrious  remark,  "  Good 
God!  child,  what  a  height  you  are  grown 
to!  v.hy  you  will  be  a  monder!"  Then 
taking  her  arm  roughly,  and  turning  her 
about,  fhe  examined  her  figure,  uttering 
aloud  a  fufpicion  that  flie  was  or  would  be 
'"   "  ■     "**  crooked, 
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crooked, and  comforting  her  evil  gcniusby 
obferving,  that  flie  might  be  every  thing 
charming  in  her  own  eyes ;  but  that  flie 
v;as  not  at  all  fafliionablc.  Tears,  not  of 
dilappointed  vanity,  but  of  genuine  grief, 
rendered  more  pungent  by  barbarity,  burlt 
from  the  miferable  girl's  eyes.  Her  lady- 
fhip  chofe  to  mifunderfland  them  :  in  a 
rough  voice  flie  muttered,  "  Well,  if  you 
cannot  bear  to  be  told  a  plain  truth,  I  can't 
help  it  ;*'  and  in  a  fhriller  and  more  impe- 
rious tone,  "  Give  me  up  all  the  keys — / 
am  miflrefs  of  the  houfe  now — it  is  time  I 
fliould  be,  I  perceive."  Elizabeth  obeyed 
in  filence,  and  haftened  out  of  the  room 
that  fhe  might  offend  no  more. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  now  to  for- 
bear turning  her  thoughts  upon  herfelfand 
her  future  fate :  fhe  could  hope  for  no- 
thing, if  Lady  Jemima  could  be  thus  cruel 
with  the  hand  of  misfortune  ftill  chill  upon 
her.  She  retired  to  the  room  where  her 
govcrnef?  was  fitting ;  and  being  obliged 

to 
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to  account  for  her  frcfii  diftrcfs  bv  faviriq; 
Lady  Jemima  had  given  her  a  very  diffe- 
rent reception  from  that  Ihe  had  expe6led, 
flie  found  another  opportunity  of  increaf- 
ing  her  knowledge  of  the  world;  for  her 
prudent  governefs  fcemed  diipofcd  to  take 
part  with  the  nggreflbr,  and  juftified  her 
treatment  of  her  pupil  by  alledging  her 
ladyfliip's  rank,  and  reminding  her  chere 
mademoijelle  that  fhe  was  but  a  baftard, 
and  therefore  had  no  rights. 

The  hearts  of  all  feemed  hardened  ;  and 
Elizabeth  retreated  to  her  inner  chamber, 
that  Ihe  might  at  leaft  indulge  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  woe.  In  pairing  through  that 
where  Mr.  Byram's  body  lay,  and  which 
the  frequency  of  her  vifits  rendered  as 
little  dreary  to  her  as  any  other  room  of 
the  houle,  flie  could  not  forbear  flopping 
at  the  coffin  with  the  fad  refledlion,  that 
when  the  lifelefs  corpfe  Ihould  be  removed 
for  burial,  every  vellige  of  protedion  for 
her  vanilhcd.     She  felt  in  all  its  force, 

and 
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r.nJ  with  every  addition  of  perfonal  mi- 
fcry,  thnt  jealous  iinwillingncfs  all  who 
h.ave  lofl:  a  friend  and  retail  a  heart  mud 
feci  when  the  earth  is  about  to  clofe 
over  the  oncc-lov'd  objecfl  of  their  fight. 
The  found  of  feet  drove  her  away:  flie 
heard,  during  the  afternoon,  uninterrupted 
by  any  concern^for  her,  all  that  buflle  and 
thofe  noifes  which  want  no  interpreter  to 
the  keen  conception  of  grief.  After  fomc 
hours  folitude,  her  governefs  fo  far  got  over 
her  caddverous^cnCibWit'ics^and  a  fmall  fear, 
not  proper  to  be  con  fe  fled,  that  Mr  Byram 
mi^ht  befrolickfome  in  his  windinsr  fheet, 
as  to  pay  the  young  lady  a  vi(ir,  ^vith  the 
tender  and  reafonable  requcfts,  Je  vous 
pi'ie,  MademoifcIIe,  7nangc:z  un  pen ;  and  De 
gvdce^  Madamey  ccn/o/ez-vo.'is  j  aiding  her 
energy  by  the  novel  arguments  car  c'ejl  une 
folic  pleurer  ies  novels,  lilizabcth's  forrows 
rofe  fuperior  to  fuch  tralli  of  argument : 
ihe  aflved  only  the  Ihort  qucflion/'Doyou 
remember  lofingvo)//;- father,  madam?"  and 
then  requeued  flie  might  be  1:  ft  alone.    If 

her 
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her  comforter  had  before  any  regards  of 
compaflion  or  humanity  in  her  breall:,  the 
reproachful  query  annihilated  them  ;  and 
fhe  departed  in  difdain,  determined  that 
as  Lady-  Jemima  viuji  be  rich,  and  Mifs 
Elizabeth  might  be  poor,  and  as  llic  her- 
felf  was,  againft  her  will,  very  much  of  the 
latter  defcription,  fhe  would  pay  her  court 
to  the  widow  rather  than  to  the  orphan. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Elizabeth  having  requeued,  from  afer- 
vant,  a  little  food  to  fuftain  finking  nature, 
and  feeling,  even  dcprelTed  as  fhe  was,  a 
fpirit  too  great  to  rifque  any  more  of  Lady 
Jemima's  eloquence,  remained  a  voluiitar/ 
prifonerfor  the  night. 

She  lay  down  on  the  bed  without  un- 
drefllng,  and  about  two  in  the  mornings 
her  melancholy  vigils  were  difturbed  by 
the  found  of  footfleps  in  the  adjoining 
apartment :  the  door  of  her  room  was  tried, 
but  being  faflened  within,  was  only  fhaken  ; 
llie  next  heard  an  odd  kind  of  howling 
noife  ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  all  was 
ilill.  Neither  education,  prejudice,  nor 
confcience  having  rendered  her  timid,  flie 
was  determined  not  to  fuffer  an  uninvefti- 
gated  dread  to  alarm  her:  fhe  therefore 
rofe,  took  the  light  that  flood  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  went  into  the  next,  where  fhe  at 
iirfl:  faw  nothing  m.ore  than  fhe  was  accuf- 

tomed. 
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tomed  to;  but  in  a  few  moments  llic  per- 
ceived the  feathers  on  the  coffin  fliake,  and 
the  corners  of  the  pall.fwing:  fhc  en- 
quired, in  a  tremblii-^g  voice,  who  was 
there;  no  anfwer  was  returned:  Ihe  felt  a 
violent  wind  rufli  towards  her  face;  and 
the  candle  in  her  hand  was  blown  out. 
Her  fortitude  was  not  equal  to  any  farther 
experiment,  and  chill  and  palpitating,  (lie 
found  her  way  to  the  bed.  Soon  after  the 
heavy  turret  clock  had  flruck  four,  fhe 
heard  deep  founding  footfleps  ftalk  acrofs 
the  mourning  chamber :  the  door  was 
Ihut  without  violence,  and  the  fteps  died 
away.  She  rofe  as  foon  as  light  appeared, 
and  again  went  into  the  next  room,  but  all 
was  as  it  had  been;  and  (lie  wiflicd  topei- 
fuadeherfelf  that  flic  had  flcpt  and  dreamt. 

Lady  Jemima  had  paiTed  the  night  with 
equal  watch lulncfs,  but  greater  adtivity. 
She  had  been  ranfacking  every  probable 
and  improbable  place  in  the  houfe,  for  a 
will, and  the  hidden  treafurc  llic  cxpcclcd  ; 
•  ^       bnt 
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but  ihe  had  found  neither.  Had  Eliza- 
beth Jcnown  how  her  ladyfhip  had  been 
employed,  her  wonder  and  her  fears  re- 
fpeding  what  {he  had  heard  and  feen, 
would  have  been  done  away;  but  fhe 
would  have  been  deceived :  it  was  not 
Lady  Jemima,  or  any  one  of  her  agents, 
who  had  occafioned  what  diflurbed  her  in 
the  mourning  chamber,  nor  could  any  one 
of  whom  fnc  enquired  give  her  any  fatis- 
fadion  other  than  the  fuppofition  that  the 
chamber  was  haunted. 

That  flic  might  fink  in  her  ufual  melan- 
choly this  new  opprefllon  of  her  fpirits,  which 
the  evidence  of  her  fenfcs  Mould  not  fufFer 
lier  to  refolveinto  imagination,  ihe  ftrolled 
alone  into  thegardcn,  and  was  deeply  medi- 
tating on  the  queftion,  "  Who  now  is  to  fup- 
port  me  through  life?''  when  fhe  found  fhe 
had  ftrayed  farther  than  flie  had  intended, 
and  wascntcringa  very  woody  grove  adjoin- 
ing the  garden,  through  which  there  was  no 
path.  The  fear  of  iofing  herfelf  made  her 

turn 
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turn  haftily  back,  and  at  the  moment,  fhc 
faw  leap  down  from  a  tall  tree  about  ten 
yards  from  her,  a  man:  he  feemed  as  if 
he  had  lain  in  wait  for  her,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  purfue  her;  but  he  had  lamed 
himfelf  with  his  fall ;  and  fhe  had  time  to 
get  before  him.  Lame  as  he  was,  he  how- 
ever made  fuch  fpced  after  her,  as  obliged 
her  to  run  with  all  her  power,  and  convin- 
ced her  that  he  had  fome  ill  intention  in  the 
chace.  She  regained  the  houfe  in  fafety, 
and  turning  round,  faw  that  he  had  defifted 
from  his  purfuit.  She  mentioned  her  alarm 
to  a  maid-fervant  flie  met,  and  defired  the 
garden  might  be  fearched  :  but  the  girl  re- 
folveditinto  the  houfc's  being  haunted,  and 
was  certain  no  one  of  the  fervants- would 
beperfuadedtogo  in  quell  ofthe  apparition. 

Elizabeth  went  to  her  ufual  breakfafl: 
room,  where  jQic  found  her  governefs.  She 
told  her  how  flie  had  been  diflurbed  in  the 
night,  and  u'hat  flic  had  feen  in  the  mourn- 
ing chamber  and  the  garden ;  and  in- 
,  timating. 
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timating  that  flic  feared  fome  ill-defigning 
pcrfons  had  got  into  the  houfe  and  grounds, 
llie  reiquefted  her  to  fliare  her  bed  the  fol- 
lowing night.  Madame  feemed  at  a  lofs 
to  excufe  herfelf  from  doing  what  it  was 
evident  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  do ;  but  the 
fubject  was  forgotten  in  Lady  Jemima's 
fending  for  Mils  Elizabeth. 

She  was  obeyed  without  delay,  but  not 
without  reludancc;  and  whatever  little 
hope  might  have  been  excited  by  her  ex- 
prefling  a  wifli  for  a  fecond  interview, 
none  at  all  foothing  to  an  aching  heart  re- 
mained after  fhe  began  to  fpeak.  With- 
out condefcending  to  thofe  common  re- 
gards of  humanity,  which  would  have  ex- 
cufed  Elizabeth  from  appearing  like  a  cri- 
minal before  her,  fhe  queflioned  her  as  to 
what  fums  of  money  flie  had  received  from 
Mr.  Byram.  In  the  fituation  he  kept  his 
daughter  in,  money  could  have  purchafed 
her  no  gratification  ;  for  fhe  had  never  been 
fuffered  to  affociate  with   thofe  who  were 

flyled 
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jflyled  the  neighbourhood :  llie  was  fup- 
plicd  with  whatever  (he  wanted  without 
the  medium  ofpurchafc,  and  all  her  ex- 
pcnces  were  defrayed  by  Mr.  Byram,  Ex-. 
ccpting  therefore  for  her  little  charities, 
money  was  ufelefs  to  her;  and  Lady 
Jemima  looked  at  once  plcafcd  and 
difappointed,  when  told  that  Elizabeth 
never  had  been  miftrefs  of  twenty  pounds. 

She  next  interrogated  her  as  to  the 
means  of  life  fhe  defigned  topurfue,  giving 
her  to  underfland  plainly  that  her  father 
had  left  nothing:,  that  his  debts  were  large, 
and  that  fhe  mufl  no  longer  continue  to 
enhance  cxpcnces  which,  as  far  as  was  pof-^- 
iible,  were  to  be  immediately  reduced. 
Elizabeth  could  not  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  cruelty  pro]  e(5led  againft  her:  with 
a  voice  that  would  have  foftened  obduracy 
itfelf,  fhe  requefted  to  know  how  it  was  her 
ladyfliip's  pleafurc  to  difpofe  of  her.  "  Nay, 
child,"  returned  Byram's  widow,  "  I  do 
not  mean  to  difpofe  of  you,  I  only  mean  to 

get 
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get  rid  of  you.     I  afk  you  what  you  intend 
to  do  with  yourfelf?" 

"  And  can  you,  replied  Elizabeth,  afk 
fuch  a  queftion  of  a  poor  helplefs  unfriend- 
ed being,  who  has  been  kept  here  from 
her  birth,  in  peace  and  happinefs  I  confefs, 
but  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  hard  for- 
tune teaches?  How  am  I  to  difpofe  of  my- 
felf?  Where  am  I  to  feek  a  HveUhood? 
What  have  I  (ttn  of  the  world  ?  I  know 
no  more  than  this  houfe,  and  the  country 
ten  miles  round  it — excepting  vifiting  a 
few  of  the  peafants'  cabins,  I  never  was  in 
any  other  than  this,  nor  did  I  wifh  it  while 
my  father  lived.  I  have  no  claims  on  you 
madam :  my  father  always  taught  me  my 
dependence  and  your  goodnefs  in  noticing 
me;  but  am  I  then  to  be  abandoned?  Will 
you  turn  me  out  and  leave  me  to  perifh? 
For  heaven's  fake  have  pity  for  me,  though 
I  am  unworthy  of  your  love,  place  me  in 
any  flation  where  I  can  get  a  living,  and  I 
will  be  no  longer  a  burthen  to  you — per- 
haps I  could  teach  what  I  have  been  taught 

my  felf 
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myfelf — 1  have  no  right  to  be  proud I 

will  be  induftrious." 

"Go  away,  1  will  fend  for  you  again,"  was 
the  only  anfwer  Lady  Jemima  could  trufl 
herfelfto  make;  for  a  fentiment  of  com- 
paflion  rofe  and  impeded  utterance.  It 
was  however  foon  overcome  in  the  pur- 
fuitof  her  favourite  idea  of  hidden  trea- 
fure.  This,  and  an  examination  of  fome 
tenants  fhe  hoped  to  have  found  in  arrear; 
the  orders  {he  had  to  give  for  the  morrow, 
which  was  to  be  the  day  of  interment,  and 
a  variety  of  cares  for  herfelf,  occupied  her ; 
and  the  painful  neceflity  fhe  found  her- 
felf under  of  writing  in  fupplicating  terms 
to  Sir  Clifford  Byram  who  flie  knew  hated 
her,  fo  difturbed  the  harmony  of  her  temper, 
that  towards  evening,  flie  felt  fitly  dif- 
pofed  to  entertain  herfelf  again  with  Eli- 
zabeth, who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  in- 
creafed  unpleafantnefs  of  her  governefs,  in 
the  mourning  chamber,  where  nothing  had 
again  occurred  to  terrify  her. 

^^^  Her 
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Her  ladyfhip  was  not  pcrfedly  cert:iin 
that  her  application  to  Sir  Clifford  might 
not  be  followed  by  a  vifit  of  invcfligation 
from  him  ;  her  letter  flie  was  confident 
Mould  foften  him  :  fhe  had  forborne  all 
mention  of  Elizabeth,  not  indeed  in  com- 
pliance with  By  ram's  uniform  wifh  that 
he  might  never  know  of  his  imprudence ; 
but  in  conformity  to  the  didates  of  her 
own  envy  and  felfidinefs.  She  had  not 
vanity  to  fuppofe  that  either  herfelf  or  her 
daughters  could  entirely  exclude  their  hum- 
ble relative  from  notice,  were  flie  once 
brought  forward  :  flic  feared  Sir  Clifford's 
bounty  might  be  excited  with  his  compaf- 
fion,  and  her  own  fliare  of  it  thereby  lef- 
fened  :  flie  feared  flill  more  the  being 
compelled  to  admit  a  rival  under  her  pro- 
tecflion.  She  was  therefore  refolved  to 
difmifs  her  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  in  a 
way  that  fliould  fecure  her  againfl:  any  far- 
ther trouble,  when  her  fine  plans  of  aggran- 
difcment  and  Iplendor  fiiould  be  realifed. 

Vol.  II.  C  Unknown 
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Unknown  to  her  (he  was  taking  fo  much 
pains  to  injure,  fhe  had,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day,  founded  her  governefs,  and  found 
her  fo  entirely  devoted  to  her  fervice,  that 
no  oppofition  was  to  be  dreaded  on  her 
part.  The  hope  of  being  continued  in 
fome  capacity,  however  humble,  that  could 
entitle  her  to  boafl:  herfelfas  the  dependent 
of  a  lady  of  quality,  made  Madame  as  fup- 
plc  as  could  be  wifhed.  She  faw  in  an  in- 
ftant,  either  by  dint  of  her  own  fagacity, 
or  Lady  Jemima's  perfpicuity  of  expref- 
fion,  how  ierrihlement  incommode  it  muft 
be  to  have  ime  jolie  fille  to  take  care  of,  who 
might  perhaps  en  pen  de  terns  be  more  ta- 
ken notice  of  than  the  young  ladies  her 
fifters,  who  muft  marry  or  be  dependent. 

Having  again  fummoned  Elizabeth  to 
appear,  fhe,  in  the  forms  of  crofs-exami- 
nation,  queftioned  her  as  to  Mr.  Byram's 
expences  while  at  Balla-Craig,  and  racked 
every  fibre  of  her  afFe<flionate  heart,  by  re- 
proachful comments  on  profufion,  which 
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flic  could  neither  fpecify  nor  prove.     She 
then  defired  to  fee  her  apartment. 

With  the  refignation  of  a  culprit  giving 
up  property  to  legal  inquifition,  Elizabeth 
anticipated  Lady  Jemima's  curiofity,  which 
almoft  fufpended  her  malevolence,  when 
fhe  faw  a  fmall  room,  far  from  being  one 
of  the  beft  in  the  houfe,  very  moderately 
furnifhed,  but  decorated  in  a  llyle  beyond 
all  expence ;  for  it  was  the  beloved  haunt 
of  genius,  induftry,  and  tafte.  Nothing 
was  wanting  that  could  alTill:  talents ;  but 
there  was  no  difplay  of  oftentatious  fedu- 
lity.  She  had  a  good  mufical  inftrument, 
a  nea:  apparatus  for  painting,  and  another 
for  work,  in  which  was  a  nearly  finiilied 
piece  of  embroidery,  fo  beautiful,  that  her 
ladyihip  flopped  to  afic  whence  it  was  co- 
pied. **It  is  my  own  defign  madam,"  re- 
plied Elizabeth;— "Well !  but,"  interrupted 
Lady  Jemima,  "  here  feems  agreat  deal  of 
it,  and  all  on  crape!  Common  people 
fhould  not  undertake  fuch  expenfive works; 
C  2  they 
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they  come  to  a  great  deal  of  money.  Be- 
fidcs,  child,  v\hen  did  you  exped  to  wear 
it?  it's  for  a  drefs  I  fuppofe— what  were 
•you  to  be  introduced  ?"  "  I  intended  it,  ma- 
dam," faid  the  poor  girl  hefitatingly,  *'  for  a 
drefs  for  you,  if  you  would  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  wear  it." — **0,  aye  1  finifh  it,, 
child,  by  all  means — I  am  fure  it  will  be 
very  handfomc,  and  it  will  be  juft  ready  in 
fix  months,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  mourn 
longer."  Elizabeth  curtficd,  and  hoped 
Ihe  was  gaining  ground. 

Her  books,  which  w^ere  well  chofen, 
but  not  of  an  expenfive  appearance,  did 
not  long  detain  the  inquifitive  lady.  A 
myops  in  her  vifual  organs  and  in  her 
intelledls,  fhe  ran  her  nofe  againft  a  few, 
and  m.uttering  Zimmcrmann^  Genlisy  TaJfOy 
Davila^  BlaiVy  (he  palled  on,  and  defired 
next  to  fee  her  wardrobe.  With  this  in- 
delicate requeft  Elizibeth  immediately 
complied,  and  leading  the  way  to  another 
fmall  room,  where  were  two  neat  beds,  flie 

opened 
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opened  a  clofct  which  contained  a  riding 
drefs,  two  or  three  ordinary  gowns  of 
printed  calico,  and  about  as  many  muflin, 
all  Ciilculated  for  a  growing  girl,  whofe  ap- 
pearance was  intended  to  be  no  more  than 
decent.  In  this  article,  and  in  all  others 
where  expence  depended  on  choice,  the 
provilion  for  Elizabeth  had  been  legu 
kted  by  the  good  fenfe  of  her  former  go- 
vcrnefs,  who  forefeeing  that  her  pupil ^s 
fituation  might  depend  on  the  caprice  of 
a  fine  lady,  and  penetrating  her  characlcr 
fiifficiently  to  perceive  that  v.hile  i]:e  pro- 
fefled  to  love  and  admire,  fne  hated  and 
envied,  wilhed  in  every  thing  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  and  above  all,  to  keep 
Elizabeth's  mind  in  a  perfedt  Itate  of  fober 
moderation. 

Here  then  was  nothing  to  cenfure;  but 
it  was  difficult  for  her  ladyHiip  to  believe 
fhe  had  ken  all.  She  was  fure  the  Mifs 
Byrams  muff  have  wardrobes  three  times 
as  large — but  then  to  be  fure  there  was  a 
difference. 

What 
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What  (he  had  fcrutinized  had  nearly 
difarmed  her  of  her  ill  humour;  and  fhe 
could  not  leave  the  room  without  feeling 
the  inferiority  ofher  own  indocile  offspring, 
the  eldeft  of  whom  could  fcarcely  write  her 
name  legibly,  and  had  plodded  in  fullen 
llupor  -over  the  firft  rudiments  of  her 
own  language,  while  the  younger  curled 
her  hair  out  of  the  French  dialogues  :  it 
might  there  aptly  have  been  obferved  that 
there  was  /o  be  Jure  a  difference. 

Lady  Jemima  ftiflly  curtfying,  and  too 
much  unhinged  even  to  fcold,  retreated 
to  her  bufy  occupations,  and  left  Eliza- 
beth to  conjetfture  what  could  be  the  rca- 
fon  of  this  viiit  of  infpedion.  Her  go- 
vernefs  folved  all  the  difficulty  by  obfer- 
ving  that  her  ladyfliip  had  certainly  raifon 
for  all  fhedid ;  for  {he  was  a  very  fenfible  lady. 

In  the  various   modifications  of  mental 

dillrefs  which   Elizabeth   had   undergone, 

and  little  accuftomed  as  fhe  was  to  diredl 

for  herfelf,  Iliehad  not  troubled  her  brains 

to 
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to  enquire  how  fhe  was  to  be  fupplied 
with  mourning  for  herf^.t'cr;  but  this 
afternoon,  feeing  preparuLions  for  that  of 
others  in  hand,  fiio  mentioned  it  to  her 
governefs,  who  feemed  not  prepared  with 
an  anfwer,  but  advifed  her  to  fpeak  to 
Lady  Jemima  on  the  fubjed:.  Fearing  fhe 
might  be  thought  negligent  or  hclplefs,  ii 
fhe  remained  iilent,  Ihe  refolved  to  do  fo, 
and  fent  a  refpedful  requeft  to  her  lady- 
fliip  for  an  audience.  Whether  Lidy  Je- 
mima was  vexed  at  the  interruption,  or  had 
only  recovered  the  afpcriry  of  her  temper, 
may  be  doubted;  but  Elizabeth  found 
her  lefs  tradable  than  ever.  To  a  quef- 
tion  that  ought  neither  to  have  furprifed 
nor  offended  her,  fhe  anfwered  in  terms  of 
unlimited  reproach,  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity her  roufed  paflion  afforded  her  to  re- 
veal her  intentions.  She  accufed  Eliza- 
beth of  having,  with  a  view  to  drive  her 
and  her  fcrvants  from  the  houfe,  fpread 
a  report  that  it  was  haunted:  flie  called 
her  the  objed;  of  all  Mr.  Byram's  profufi- 
on   and  folly:  (lie  rated  her  into   tears; 

and 
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and  then  told  her,  ihe  would  allow  her 
three  days  to  provide  herfelf  with  a  fitua- 
tion ;  for  fhe  meant  herfelf  to  return  then 
to  Dublin,  and  fhould  choofe  to  fee  the 
houfe  cleared  before  flie  went. 

Elizabeth  fupported  herfelf  againft  the 
door-cafe  while  {lie  heard  this  cruel  fcn- 
tence;  and  in  filence  turning  one  elo- 
quent look  of  mifery  on  her  capricious 
perfecutor,  would  have  left  the  room  ;  but 
Lady  Jemima's  wiih  to  be  cruel  was 
greater  than  her  power ;  fhe  called  her 
back ;  and  in  a  foftened  tone,  alTured  her 
it  was  far  from  her  intention  to  difirefs 
her — {lie  muff"  herfelf  fee  the  necefhty  of 
getting  her  living  by  her  own  induftry,  as 
Ihe  had  nothing  elfe  to  depend  on  :  for  her 
part,  flie  wifhed  {lie  could  do  anything  for 
her  ;  but  really  Mr.  Byram  had  been  Co 
imprudent,  and  had  left  her  in  fuch  dif- 
trefs,  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  be  ge- 
nerous. Unlefs  his  father,  who  had  lately 
treated  her  \xyy  coolly,  {liould  be  difpofed 
-   -    -  -  -  -        -  ■   •  .  to 
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to  do  fomething  for  her  daughters,  they 
liad  no  better  provifion  than  Elizabeth 
herfelf,  which  was  very  hard,  as  tbcy  were 
legitimate  children.  She  advifed  her  to  be 
comforted,  and  to  go  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. In  the  latter  injundlion,  llie  was 
obeyed ;  but  where  were  the  means  for 
obeying  the  former  to  be  fought  ? 


C  5  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 


Night   came,  and   Elizabeth,   however 
ImprelTed  by  the  appearance  in  the  mourn- 
ing chamber,  would  not  return  to  her  ufual 
lleeping   room,    although    her    governefs 
would havedeclined,  on  frivolouspretences, 
complying  with  her  requeft,  that  fhe  would 
Heep  with  her  :    at  laft,  her  pride  getting 
the  better  of  her  fears,  madame  confented, 
and  at  an  early  hour,  fhe  and  her  eleve  re- 
tired together  :  fhe  who  had  heard  and  itcn 
all  that  had  occaiioned  the  alarm  not  half  io 
much  terrified  as  flie  who  had  only  heard 
the  report   of  it.     Elizabeth's  mind  was 
too  full  to  allow  her  to  fleep,  and  rumina- 
tion on  her  fituation,  rendered  her  as  little 
difpofed  to  conjure  up  fears ;  but  a  little 
after  midnight,  fhe  again  heard  fo  diftind:- 
ly  fome  one  walking   in   the  next  room, 
that  fhe  could  not  perfuade  herfelf  it  was 
ideal.     Again  her  door  was  rattled  j   and 

fhe 
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flie  heard  fome  one  in  a  deep  voice  call  her 
by  her  name.  Madame  could  fham  flecp 
no  longer:  Elizabeth,  determined  to  find 
out  what  it  was,  got  up  and  dreft  herfelf, 
and  all  this  time  heard  the  walking  conti- 
nued. Her  governefs  had  rifen  with  her,, 
under  pretence  of  lliaring  herinveftigation  ; 
but  it  was  to  prepare  for  flight;  for  when 
Elizabeth  had  lighted  a  candle,  and  was 
unlocking  the  chamber  door,  fhe  Aid  out 
at  an  oppofite  one  which  led  to  a  back 
flair-cafe.  Her  young  lady  had  now  open- 
ed the  door,  and  was  flepping  forward, 
when  (hefaw  a  tall  flout  man,  who  feemed 
preparing  to  enter  the  room.  She  faintly 
fcreamed,  and  was  linking,  when  he,  drop- 
ping on  his  knees,  and  begging  her  in  the 
moft  genuine  Irilh  brogue,  fen  thoufand  mil- 
lions of  pardons,  aflured  her  he  had  only 
frightened  her  for  her  own  happinefsy  that  he 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  terrify  her^ 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  f peak  to  her^  for  that 
he  had  fomething  to  fay  in  private^  which, 
as  it  zuas  a  great  J  e  ere  t^  he  wijhed  nobody  to 

hear: 
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hear:  "  I  came  here,"  faid  Teague,  "  lall 
night,  10 /pake  to  your  ladyfhip,but  1  believe 
I  had  got  a  little  in  my  head  more  than  my 
brains ;  ior  facimy  my  poor  dear  mafter,  I 
■went  to  cry  over  him  a  bit ;  and  I  went  to 
Jlepe  by  the  coffin,  and  this  morning  I  favv 
you  come  into  the  garden ;  lo  I  gets  up  a 
trae  tofae  which  way  you  took,  and  I  jum- 
ped down  I  helave  in  too  great  a  hurry; 
for  I  got  lamed,  and  you  run  away.'' 

**  Well,  but  for  Heaven's  fake,  who  are 
you, and  whatis  yourbufinefs?" interrupted 
his  trembling  hearer.  "I  am,"  replied  the 
man — "no,  /  am  not ;  but  Iwas^  fervant  to 
my  mafler  as  long  as  he  lived — no  till  he 
went  away  from  dear  Dublin,  dear  foul,  and 
I  nurfed  him  when  he  was  very  ill,  before 
he  came  aw-ay  from  his  own  home ;  and  he 
told  me  he  had  fomething  upon  his  mind  ; 
and  I  told  him.  Why  dear  fir  don't  you 
/pake  it}  Tell  my  lady,  or  write  to  your 
father,  and  I  dare  fay  you  will  be  better,  or 
if  that  won't  do,  there  is  Father  O'Leary, 
V     ,:.  ■  that 
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that  I    always  trufts  with  my  little   mat-. 
tcrs,  and  he  always  does  me  good  ;  and  I 

dare  fay  he  would  take  care  of  yours 

No  no,  Dennis,  fays  my  mafter.  Father 
O'Leary  can  do  me  no  good — and  I  be- 
lieve he  faid  his  wife,  my  lady  here,  could 
do  him  no  good;  but  that  indeed  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  believe  J^e  neverd/d 
any  good  but  mi/chief;  and  as  for  his  father,  he 
faid  he  could  not  tell  him  what  ailed  him, 
without  lettinghim  know  it ;  and  that  he  had 
fworn  never  to  do — and  fo  at  lafl,  after  a 
great  long  deal  about  it,  he  trufls  poor  ho- 
ned Dennis  Geohegan,  and  he  tells  me 
that  all  his  concern  was  about  you  ;  and 
he  fays,  Ah  Dennis,  that  fivate  crature  in 
the  north,  that  I  call  my  «<3//r<7/ daughter, 
is  no  more  my  naitral  daughter  than  fhc  is 
yours.  But  then  fays  I,  dear  mafter,  whofc 
n^//r<3/ daughter  may  Hie  be?  Nobody's, 
fays  my  mader ;  but^  fays  he,  what  grieves 
me  the  moft  is,  that  as  I  have  nothing  to  give 
her  1  can  give  her  nothing.  Why  no  lir,  fays 
I J  but  if  fhe  is  not  your  naitral  c\i\\dy  why 
5  fliould 
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fiiould  you  grieve  about  other  folk's  children  ? 

0  Dennis!  lays  my  m2i([er,you  do  notundcrjiand 
mCy  becaife  you  do  not  know  my  meaning.  And 
then,  madam,  my  lady  popt  in,  and  I  popt 
out ;  and    my   mafler   afterwards   feemed 
forry  for  what  he  had  told  mt,  becaife  then 

1  knew  it ;  but  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I  Ihould 
have  told  any  body  a  word  of  it." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  your  particular  bufi- 
nefs  with  me?'*  faid  Elizabeth,  agoni fed 
with  fufpenfe  and  doubt. — "Do  you  mean 
only  to  tell  me  what  I  cannot  credit,  that 
I  am  not  Mr.  Byram's  daughter?" 

*'No  no,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied 
Dennis  with  earneft  affecT:ion — "  what  I 
wanted,  is  to  make  my  dearmajler  happy  now 
he  is  dead.  He  ufed,  dear  foul',  to  truft  me 
with  all  his  money  ;  and  fometimes  there 
was  fuch  plenty  about  his  houfe,  that  one 
might  help  one's-felf,  and  nobody  be  the 
worfe ;  and  fo  then,  1  ufed  to  cheat  my 
mafter  for  his  own  fake,  and  lay  by  a  little 

to 
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to  help  him  when  cafh  run  low,  as  indeed 
it  often  did  latterly,  and  fo  I  had  about 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  in  my  hands  of 
my  mafter's  when  I  heard  he  was  dead,  and 
fo  when  my  lady  afked  for  money,  I  told 
her  there  was  none ;  for  I  was  determined 
to  fave  it  for  you,  as  my  mafler  would 
have  done  his  dear  felf— and  here  it  is, 
faid  honeft  Dennis,  putting  into  his  young 
lady's  hand  a  packet  of  notes,  and  a  canvas 
bag, — take  them;  and  God  and  St.  Patrick 
blefs  you  ;  for  you  are  2ifwate  lady." 

"  Well,  but  thefe  are  not  mine,  good 
Dennis,"  faid  Elizabeth  :  "  I  have  no  right 
to  them.  "  Yes  yes,  you  have,"  faid  he  : 
"  I  muft  not  not  flay  longer,  for  /  will  he 
found  to  be  lofiy  and  then  I  will  be  mijfed.'' 
And  away  he  tript,  leaving  Elizabeth  in 
amazement  to  go  to  bed. 

The  myftery  of  the  preceding  night 
was  now  unveiled,  but  a  new  one  fucceeded 
to  it — why  Ihould  Mr.  Byram  deny  her 

to 
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to  be  his  daughter,  when  his  words  his  ac- 
tions, and  the  whole  of  his  conducft,  had 
fo  much  more  forcibly  than  any  acknow- 
ledgement recognifed  her  as  fuch  ?  She 
could  noway  folve  this;  but  it  was  ftill 
more  difficult  to  her  to  admit  an  idea 
that  fo  militated  againft  her  feelings,  and 
cut  her  off,  as  it  were,  from  all  connexion 
with  fociety.  Even  in  her  perfon  flic 
thought  fhe  bore  evident  contradidions 
of  this  fuppofition :  fne  vi'as  fo  like  Mr. 
Byram,  that  that  circumftance  ofitfelf  had 
been  fuppofcd  by  her  governefs,  a  reafon 
with  him  for  confining  her  to  his  houfc  in 
the  country. 

From  this  perplexing  fubjed  which  al- 
'moH:  diftraded  her  by  its  obfcurity  and 
intricacy,  fhe  turned  her  thoughts  to  Den- 
nis's prefent,  which  her  natural  integrity 
taught  her  fhe  could  not  confcientioufly 
retain,  efpecially  if  a  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained of  her  confangumity.  Befide, 
Hie  knew  Lady  Jemima  to  be  ftraitened 
oi  far 
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for  money — was  it  generous  to  keep  that" 
\vhich  Ihc  did  not  claim,  only  bccaule  Ihe 
did  not  know  it  exifted?— -But,  thought 
Elizabeth,  I  may'mnke  Lady  Jemima  my 
friend,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  do  an  adl 
of  integrity — I  will  carry  her  the  money 
in  the  morning ;  and  perhaps  fhe  will  be 
pleafed  with  me — \et  what  right  have 
I  to  make  a  merit  of  giving  up  what  is  not 
my  own  ?  and  what  will  be  the  confequence 
to  poor  Dennis  ?  He  will  be  blamed  as  dif- 
honeft.  She  now  refolved  to  return  the 
money  to  him  with  an  injund:ion  to  de- 
liver it  to  Lady  Jemima.  It  was  day- 
light when  flic  had  fettled  this  point;  and 
flic  rofe  to  execute  what  flie  had  planned. 

Madame  who  had  returned  to  her  bed 
no  more,  was  eager  to  meet  her  in  the' 
morning,  to  explain  away  her  cowardly 
fl'ght,  and  to  enquire  how  the  affair  of  the 
apparition  had  turned  out.  Believing  moft 
religioully  in  her  own  mind  that  it  was 
Mr.  Byram's  ghofl;  and  knowing  that  La- 

d.V' 
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dy  Jemima  had  vented  her  difplcafure  hea- 
vily againft  all  chofe  who  entertained  an 
idea  that  the  houfe  was  haunted,  fhe  had 
crept  in  filcnce  to  her  own  bed,  and  con- 
fined her  fears  to  her  own  bofom.  She 
was  too  mijch  humbled  by  the  fenfe  of  her 
own  behaviour  at  the  moment  of  danger, 
to  be  very  troublefome  to  her  young  lady, 
who  anfwered  her  that  it  was  a  fervant  bu- 
lled in  the  mourning  chamber,  and  that 
Ihe  had  herfelf  converfed  with  him,  before 
Ihe  went  to  bed  again.  She  then  enquired 
for  Dennis,  and  infilled  on  his  rcftoring 
the  notes  and  money  to  Lady  Jemima  : 
the  poor  fellow  with  tears,  and  on  his 
knees,  befought  her  to  keep  them ;  and  no- 
thing would  have  prevailed  on  him  but 
her  urging  the  certainty  of  her  making 
Lady  Jemima  fufped:  his  integrity,  fliouid 
flic,  as  flie  muft,  tell  her  how  fhe  had  been 
■wronged. "  I  believe,"  faid  Dennis  "a  man 
has  no  right  to  give  up  his  characfler 
for  honefty,  u?ile/s  he  is  a  rogue,  and  then 
be  may  do  as  he  plafes.     Well,  my  dear 

iady. 
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lady,  I  will  go  to  my  lady  with  the  money, 
if  you  will  go  too;  for  my  lady  has  a  very 
long  head,  and  I  have  but  a  very  fhort  one, 
?nd  fhe  is  fo  apt  to  fancy  I  fay  what  I  ne- 
ver fpoke,  that  I  always  like  fome  one  to 
be  by  when  ive  are  alone  together ^  be>.:aufe 
their  memory  perhaps  may  help  ^wwizuheri 
the  thing  is  forgot.*'  "Well,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth, "I  willbeready  togo  with  you;  but  it 
muft  not  be  till  to-morrow  ;  for  to-day  my 
dear  father — Mr.  Byram  I  mean— -is  to  be 
buried — I  muft  go  and  take  a  laft  fare- 
well of  him  ;  and  then  all  my  hopes  in  this 
world  are  at  an  end."  *'  O,  never  defpair, 
fwate  young  lady,"  faid  Dennis,  "  fuch  a 
fvvate  crature  as  you  muft  always  do  well 
in  the  world."  She  turned  away  to  hide 
the  gufliing  tears;  and  retiring  to  the 
mourning  chamber,  remained  therein  deep 
afflidion,  which  the  idea  of  not  being  Mr. 
Byram's  daughter  feemed  rather  to  increafe 
than  to  abate,  till  the  unfeeling  crew  of 
hireling  nnourners  came  to  remove  the 
body.     Then,  with  no  external  cxpreflions 

of 
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of  forrow,  but  a  deep  figh  that  feemcJ  al- 
n^ofl  to  wing  her  foul  to  heaven,  fhe  quit- 
ted the  room,  and  having  now  no  longer 
the  beloved  remains  to  guard— -no  longer 
being  able  to  cheat  herfelf  with  the  delu- 
fion  that  fne  was  liill  near  her  father,  fhe 
retired,  miferable  indeed,  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  fhe  watched  the 
funeral  proceffion  to  the  church ;  and 
liftcning  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  gueffcd 
that  now  the  body  was  configncd  to  the 
ground,  and  now  the  fa fb- failing  earth  had 
clofed  upon  it,  and  cut  off  aid  connexion 
with  the  world  and  its  forrows  ! 


No  one  feemed  to  think  the  fatherlefs 
girl  needed  fupport  or  confolation  at  this 
trying  moment.  They  eidier  forgot  her, 
or  perhaps  they  judged  that  the  illegiti- 
macy of  her  birth  was  a  fortification  to 
her  nerves.  Her  governcfs  however,  be- 
fore the  bell  had  ceafed  to  toll,  entered, 
and  excufed  her  abfence  by  alledging  the 
necelTity  fhe  was  under  •i^f-y^mr  madamequi 
*"'  fe 
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fc  port  oil  trt'S  mal ;  but  who  was  already  ^o 
well  recovered  as  to  defire  to  fee  Mifs  Eli- 
z;ibeth  immediately — "  Beg  her  ladyfhip  to 
excufeme  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  fiid 
her  young  lady  ;"and  I  will  attend  her." — 
The  rcqueft  was  civilly  complied  with  ; 
and  having  endeavoured,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  compofe  her  features,  llie  went, 
in  a  ilate  of  mind  that  rendered  heralmofl: 
infcnfible  to  any  fear  of  farther  cruelty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


The  widow's  countenance  bore  no  trace 
of  the  indifpofition  madame  had  depided, 
and  fhe  received  Elizabeth  with  a  degree 
of  urbanity  amounting  almofl  to  friendly- 
cordiality.  She  not  only  requclled  her  to 
be  fcated;  but  (lie  placed  a  chair  for  her; 
and  firfl:  apologizing  for  the  delay  in  pre-, 
paring  her  mourning,  Ihe  told  her  that  fhe 
deferred  giving  orders  for  her  own  till  flie 
returned  to  Dublin,  as  in  articles  of  fafliion 
fhe  always  chofe  to  be  herfelf  the  guide, 
and  that  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her  fhe 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  befpeak  what  was 
fit  ior  her. 

Byram's  dubious  daughter  was  too  deeply 
immerfed  in  grief  to  be  caught  by  novel 
politcnefs,  or  dazzled  by  unexpeded  con- 
dcfcenfions*     In  tears  not  to  be  reftrained, 

Ihe 
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fhc  anfwered,  "  O  madam !  take  no  care 
for  me — give  me  fomething  to  wear  that 
fhall  (hew  not  how  //  is  fit  I  (hould  mourn ; 
but  how  I  do  mourn  ;  for  furely  no  one  ever 
had  caufe  to  mourn  like  me." 

"  Nay,  but  be  pacified,  my  dear,"  faid  her 
ladyfhip— "  think  what  my  fituation  is,  and 
compare  your  own  with  it,  and  you  will 
find  me  much  more  an  objed:  of  pity: 
think  what  it  is  to  be  left  here  with  a  load 
of  debts,  and  to  be  forced  to  fupplicate  a 
crofs  tyrannical  old  man,  who  I  know  hates 
me,  for  the  payment  of  them  :  to  have  a 
brother,  who  1  am  fure  would  never  ftir  a 
finger  to  aflift  me;  to  have  two  children, 
brought  up  with  great  expedlations,  and 
now  left  without  a  penny,  but  what  they 
rauft  he  beholden  to  their  covetous  grand- 
father for — and  then  think  of  yourfelf :  you 
can  never  have  had  any  expcdlations ;  for 
illegitimate  children  can  claim  nothing, 
you  know." 

«  O 


*'  O,  madam !"  interrupted  the  upbraided 
mourner :  "  I  pretend  to  no  right,  but  that 
of  grieving  lor  the  beft  of  friends.  It 
would  be  prefumption  in  me  to  call  Mr. 
Byram  by  any  other  name.  For  I  am  told 
I  am  not  in  reality  what  I  have  been  brought 
lip  to  think  myfelf." 

**  And  who  had  the  infolence  to  tell  you 
this?"  afls:ed  Lady  Jemima,  in  a  tone  of 
flartled  anger — "  Who  told  you  that  you 
were  not  Mr.  Byram'snatural  daughter? — 
How  came  you  to  hear  it?"  "  I  was  told," 
returned  Elizabeth  "that  he  himfelf  dif- 
claimed  me — he  faid  I  was  not  his  child, 
and  where,  oh  where  am  I  now  to  look  for 
parents?" 

"  O  very  well,  very  wtII,"  interpofed  her 
ladyfhip,  in  a  vaftly  foftened  tone,  and  with 
the  kindell:  looks;  "now  1  underftand  you, 
my  dear ;  I  thought  you  had  meant  to 
Hiy — but    it    does    not    fignify    what    1 

thought 
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thought — I  was  talking  about  your  mourn- 
ing; but  I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  fpeak 
about — O  now  I  recollect  it — I  have  jufl: 
had  Dennis  with  me,  that  flupid  ignorant 
fellow,  that  Mr.  Byram  trufled  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fteward.  He  fays  that  he  had 
concealed  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  under 
an  idea  that  Mr.  Byram  wiflied  you  to 
have  it;  but  that  you,  on  his  offering  it  to 
you,  generoufly  refufed  it — it  was  very- 
right  to  do  fo,  my  dear,  for  it  certainly  was 
not  yours — and  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
you.  You  fhall  find  your  account  in  it, 
I  afTure  you.  But  do  not  afflid:  yourfelf  any 
longer  :  the  funeral  is  over  now ;  and  we 
mud  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  living.  I 
fee  I  can  do  no  good  here ;  fo  I  mean  to 
fet  out  for  Dublin  to-morrow ;  and  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  you  Ihall  go  with  me 
and  remain  at  my  houfe  till  I  have  fecured 
fome  proper  fituation  for  you.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  I  think  wants 
fuch  a  young  perfon  as  yourfelf:  fhe  refides 
Vol.  II.  D  in 
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in  England,  and  till  I  haveher  anfwer,  you 
are  welcome  to  flay  with  me  and  the  Mifs 
By  rams." 

To  a  friendlefs  creature  like  Elizabeth, 
kindnefs,  under  any  modification,  feemed  a 
blefTing ;  and  there  was  in  Lady  Jemima's 
laft  words  cither  a  real  or  an  aflumed  bene- 
volence, that  warmed  the  chill  heart  of  her 
unhappy  dependent,  whofe  pride  took  no 
alarm  at  the  intimation  that  fhe  was  to 
defcend  from  a  foftered  fituation,  to  one 
where  the  anxieties,  if  not  the  misfortunes 
of  the  world,  muft  reach  her.  Lady  Je- 
mima feemed  kind;  and  Elizabeth  felt 
grateful. 

In  leaving  the  parlour,  ihe  met  Dennis, 
who  came  to  excufe  his  having  anticipated 
thedifcIofureofhergenerolity.Hehaddone 
it  from  a  wrong-headed  idea  that  he  could, 
when  Elizabeth  was  abfent,  give  her  la- 
dy{hip  fome  hints  which  might  induce 
4  her 
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her  to  give  up  at  Icafl  a  part  of  the  money. 
He  therefore  fpoke  warmly  of  Mr.  By- 
ram's  regard  for  the  young  lady,  and  the 
duty  of  fuch  good  wives  as  her  ladyfhip 
to  fulfil  their  deceafed  hulband's  wifhes, 
neither  of  which  arguments  would  have 
any  good  influence  where  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  and  grcedinefs  were  concern- 
ed:  and  as  he,  with  the  true  inzonfifl:- 
ency  of  his  country,  repeated  with  equal 
force  the  mifunderflood  declaration  of  his 
mafter,  that  Elizabeth  was  not  his  natural 
child,  he  might  have  afforded  Lady  Je- 
mima as  good  a  pretence  as  fhe  could  have 
wiflied,  for  deferting  one  who  could  then 
claim  no  obligation  on  the  family;  but  the 
buzzing  voice  of  fame  had  many  years  ago, 
xmd  even  before  fhe  became  By  ram's  wife, 
whifpered  to  her  the  report  of  his  private 
marriage,  which,  as  it  did  not  fuit  her  in- 
clination to  believe  it,  fhe  oppofcd  with 
incredulity  proportioned  to  the  increafing 
ftrength  of  the  rumor.  She  therefore  dared 
to  take  no  advantage  of  Dennis's  miftake, 
D  2  but* 
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l5ut  refolved,  by  any  means  that  might  of- 
fer, to  get  rid  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

But  what  Dennis  had  hinted  rcfpedling 
the  no-rclation  exifting  between  Byram 
and  his  fuppofed  daughter,  however  in- 
clined her  ladyfhip  was  to  underftand  his 
idea  of  the  matter,  as  fhe  might  fafely 
have  done,  and  as  it  was  her  intereft  it 
Ihould  be  underftood,  gave  her  at  the  firft 
moment  of  refleftion,  the  mofl  feri©us  alarm; 
for  fhe  could  not  perfuade  herfelf  that  her 
hufband  might  not  in  his  weaker  moments 
have  difclofed  more  tofome  one,  if  not  to 
Dennis;  and  flie  almoft  repented  having 
projected  the  removing  her  to  Dublin, 
where  fhe  might  meet  fome  advocate 
or  champion  ;  yet  to  get  rid  of  her,  in  the 
north,  where  fhe  could  not  but  be  fenfible 
fhe  was  as  much  an  objeQ  of  attention  as 
herfelf,  and  far  more  beloved,  appeared  fo 
impoffible,  that  fhe  was  forced  to  appear 
better  principled  than  fhe  was,  by  adhe- 
ring to  a  promife  fhe  could  not  conveni- 
ently break. 

To 
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To  prevent  any  oppofiiion  or  fufpicion 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  fhe  thought  it 
prudent  to  be  civil,  and  was  afFedionatc 
to  her;  llie  therefore  invited  her  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  with  her,  and  en- 
deavoured to  amufc  the  melancholy  of  her 
mind,  by  the  ill-fuitcd  gaiety  of  her  own. 
The  young  woman  was  not  deilitutc  of 
curiofity,  nor  had  fhe  always  been  fo  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  feclufion  flie  lived  in,  as 
not  fometimes  to  wifh  for  a  fight  of  the 
gayer  world;  but  at  this  time  all  hope  of 
the  future  was  abforbed  in  the  fenfe  of 
what  (he  had  loi\  in  her  father ;  and  fome- 
thing  fo  like  terror  palpitated  in  her  bofom 
whenever  fhe  thought  of  quitting  the 
country,  that  flie  half  wifhed  Lady  Jemima 
had  been  lefs  kind  to  her,  or  kind  in  a 
way  that  would  better  have  accorded  with 
her  leelings. 

The  (hortnefs  of  the  time  not  allowing  her 
much  preparation,  it  was  agreed  that  her 
inftrument,  and  all  the  implements  of  her 

occupations. 
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occupations,  fliould  be  fent  to  Dublin  after 
her.  What  was  to  become  of  her  gover- 
nefs  fhe  dared  not  enquire  ;  but  (lie  was 
hurt  the  next  morning,  when  her  fate  was 
decided  by  Lady  Jemima's  difmifling  her 
with  the  fervants.  It  was  indeed  a  fit  re- 
ward for  Madame's  duplicity;  and  the  vo- 
luminous invective  with  which  (he  re- 
ceived her  manumiHion,  at  once  juftified 
it,  and  lelTcned  her  pupil's  -fympathetic 
pity.  ' 

The  hour  of  departure  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  and  L  lizabeth's  firft  confcioufncfs 
of  her  aftcdion  to  the  houfe  fhe  was 
quitting,  then  fmote  on  her  heart.  With 
what  indifference  do  we  feem  to  ourfelves  to 
have  regarded  that,  which  at  the  moment 
of  feparation  it  is  agony  to  relinquifli ! 
Every  thing  that  Elizabeth  looked  on, 
appeared  tp  her  in  a  new  and  remarkable 
form;  and  by  the  regret  it  excited,  it 
feemed  to  fpeak  the  language  of  reproach 
for  her  abandoning  the  fcenes  of  her  youth. 

She 
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She  was  forced  to  break  away  from  thcfe 
ideas,  and  from  the  adieus  of  the  fervanrs, 
who  with dcmonftrations,  not  very  flattering 
to  the  fuperior  miftrefs  of  the  manfion^ 
intercepted  her  in  her  way  to  the  carriage, 
and  with  doubtful  geftures  and  defpairing 
hopes,  wiflied  her  all  the  happinefs  fhe 
deferved,  as  the  greatell  good  they  could 
wifti  her. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 


The  variety  of  the  road,  and  thofe  com- 
mon occurrences  which  Elizabeth's  life  of 
retirement  rendered  uncommon  to  her,  by 
fupplying  her  with  new  ideas,  in  fome 
meafure  difpelled  the  extreme  gloom  of 
her  mind;  and  the  exertions  flic  thought 
it  due  to  Lady  Jemima,  who  was  wrapped 
in  profound  reverie,  to  m.ake  for  her  am.mfe- 
jnent,  anfvvered  the  better  purpofc  of  ex- 
cluding painful  prefages  from  her  own 
mind.  Her  ladyfliip  was  lingularly  obli- 
ging during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  on  her  arrival  at  her  hoiife  in 
Merrion-Square,  fhe  introduced  her  proU- 
geCy  to  the  Mifs  Byrams  in  a  manner  that 
obliged  them  to  put  on  civil  airs. 

The  very  firfl  bufmefs    Lady  Jemima 

difpatched,  while    her   fervants   were  fent 

to  the  mantua-maker,  milliner,   &c.   &c. 

3  was 
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was  to  write  to  her  intimate  friend  Mrs. 
Haccombe.  The  fubjecfl  flie  wrote  on 
will  be  befl:  explained  by  her  own  words; 
but  firft  let  us  premife  who  this  lady- 
was, 

Mrs.  Haccombe  was  the  elded  daughter 
of  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  marines,  of 
a  noble  family,  and  who,  though  not  near 
enough  to  bear  the  crejcent  or  the  fiar^ 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  fleur  de  lys. 
In  truth,  his  pedigree  and  his  affinities  were 
fore  grievances  to  his  very  narrow  income ; 
but  he  was  happy  in  them  ;  and  in  a  iitua- 
tion  that  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  pedeftrian,  who  enjoys  enough 
of  the  partnerfhip  of  an  umbrella  to  catch 
all  its  drippings,  he  was  very  poor  and 
very  vain  :  the  principal  bond  of  union  be  ' 
tween  him  and  the  noble  family  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  related  to,  was  the  friend- 
{hip  of  a  lady  who  was  kept  by  the  gran- 
dee ;  and  by  dint  of  fubmifiion  and  flattery, 
he  had  gained  fuch  intereit  with  this  im- 
D  5  pcrious 
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perious  dame,  that  llie  forgot  him  as  a  re- 
lation of  ills  lordfhip's,  (which  might  not 
have  furthered  his  fuccefs)  and  toot:  him 
under  her  peculiar  protedlion.  She  had  a 
fifler  who  was  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
herfelf  with  an  Eaft-India  governor;  and 
fetting  this  engine  and  my  lord's  autho- 
rity to  work  on  the  nabob,  Oie  procured 
for  the  eldefl  of  the  lieutenant's  many 
daughters,  a  degree  of  patronage  that 
amounted  to  fitting  her  out  expenfively 
for  the  Bengal  market,  procuring  her  a 
paflnge  thither,  and  recommendations  of 
the  firfl:  rcfpedability  to  the  inhabitants 
and  rulers  of  that  other  world. 

The  young  lady  was  fhewy  in  her  per- 
fon,  eafy  in  her  temper,  and  fufficiently 
forward  in  her  manners;  and  fo  delighted 
was  flie  with  the  opportunity  offered  her 
of  feeing  foreign  countries,  that  flie  broke 
off  two  or  three  coqucttifh  amours  which 
Wie  had  begun  at  boarding  fchool,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  intervention  of  the  maid; 

and 
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and  bending  her  thoughts  wholly  to  orien- 
tal conquefls,  flie  grafted  the  charader  of 
a  fine  lady  fo   inartificially   upon  a   mind 
which   no   application   could   inform,  no 
example  could  improve,  nor  any   reftric- 
tion  corred,  that  nothing  but  her  exceflive 
confidence  could  prevent  thofe  intcrefted 
for  her  from  fearing  her  return  upon  their 
hands  ;  and   nothing   but  the  unreftrained 
licenfe  of  her  tongue  kept  them  from  ani~ 
madverting  on  her  fingularities. 

But,  deaf  to  every  gentle  hint,  and  in- 
toxicated by  the  expence  laviflied  on  her, 
and  the  certainty  of  matrimony  and  wealth, 
flic  played   over   every   air  of  folly,  while 
flie  blell  England  with  her  prefcnce,  and 
then  (hewed  how  much  wifer  flie  was  in 
the  path  of  promotion,  than  all  thofe  who 
had  ihrunk  from  her  example;  for,  notwith- 
Handing  it  had  been  thought  that  the  go- 
vernor hadfeen  her  with  eyes  of  not  unretur- 
ned  afFedion;  and  though  the  capt-ain  of  the 
fliip  had  been  driven  from  his  polt  in  her 

heart 
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heart  by  a  young  enfign  who  was  going 
on  the  forlorn  hope  of  reformation,  or  ra- 
ther tranfportation,  flie   on  her  landing, 
captivated  by  her   European  complexion ' 
the  fun-burnt  heart  of  Mr.  Haccombc,  a 
gentleman,  who  having  married   and  bu- 
ried  an   Englifh  wife,  and    fettled  about 
half  a  fcoreof  a  mulatto  progeny,  was  now 
about  to  return  home  with  the  reputation 
of  immenfe  wealth,  got  nobody  knew  how, 
the  tatters  of  a  broken  conftitution,  and 
a   confcience  which  had  feen  ftill  harder 
fervice  ;   and   in   the  following   year,   he 
brought  home  his  wife,  whom  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  dazzling  all  England,  recon- 
ciled to  quitting   the  blifsful  lazinefs  of  a 
palanquin.      Here   her   uneaiinelTes    and 
complaints    were    endlefs — nothing    was 
comparable  to  the  delight   and  fplcndor 
Ihe  had  quitted:  Mr.    Haccombe,  whofe 
paffion  for   the  Indies  long   acquaintance 
had  abated,  was  better  fatisfied  every  day 
■with  old  England,  and  lefs  fo  every  hour 
with  his  wife.     His  lady,   who   retained 

her 
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her  perfonal  attradions,  and  having  united 
herfelf  to  weakh,  fought  now  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  and  high  life,  found  amufe- 
ment  in  that  kind  of  flirtation  with  young 
men  of  fafliion-  and  title,  which  may  end 
innocently  or  otherwife,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  parties. 

In  town  Mrs.  Haccombe  lived  in  all  the 
enormity  ofexpence  her  hufband's  reputed 
wealth,  and  her  enormous  vanity  afforded. 
He  was  blown  up  with  importance,  and 
felt  a  degree  of  fweet  complacency  refult- 
ing  from  the  compliments  his  lady's  tafte 
in  her  routs,  her  balls,  her  fuppers,  her 
converfations,  her  concerts,  her  dejeunes^, 
her  nonfenfe,  and  her  profufion,  procured 
him.  At  their  le.it  in  the  country,  he  brow- 
beat, and  flie  infulted  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  game,  his  fiiheries,  and  the 
infertion  of  his  name  in  the  commiffion  of 
the  peace  for  the  county,  were  nuifances 
alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  while  Mrs. 
Haccombe's  fuccellion  of  finery,  and  the 

reports 
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reports  of  her  domeftic  prodigality,  turned 
the  heads  of  all  the  girls  in  the  parifh,  and 
made  many  a  wife,  who  would  have  been 
properly  laborious  and  patient  in  her  fa- 
mily, idle  and  ill-humoured.  She  was  at 
Bath,  her  favourite  fcene  of  autumnal 
recreation,  when  (he  received  from  her 
old  fchool-fellow  this  letter  above  re- 
ferred to. 

"  I  OUGHT,  indeed,  to  beg  you  ten 
thoufand  pardons,  my  deareft  Lucretia, 
for  not  having  wrote  ages  ago  ;  but  I  have 
been  in  an  abvfs  of  trouble,  and  over- 
whelmed withhufinefs  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. I  fuppofe  you  have  Cecn  by  the 
papers  that  Byram  is  dead — I  thought  you 
would  have  wrote  to  me  upon  it ;   for   it 

has  been  a  fad  fcene  of  diftrefs  to  me 

he  has  left  nothing  forme  and  the  girls,  fo 
if  the  old  gentleman  is  as  crofs  as  ufual, 
we  (hall  be  finely  off— I  have  wrote  to 
him;  but  have  not  heard  nnce — I  wonder 
how  Byram  or  any  body  could  imagine  I 

could 
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could  fave  fortunes  for  the  girls  out  of  my 
poor  pittance.  You  know,  my  Lucretia, 
how  often  I  have  been  fhort  of  money^  not- 
withftanding  all  Sir  Clifford's  boafled 
gcnerofity  to  us — but  I  think  I  have  found 
out  how  the  money  has  gone;  for  1  am 
fure  the  little  I  fpent  could  never  be  felt. 
But  this  girl  that  you  have  heard  me 
fpeak  of,  has,  I  am  fure,  had  a  great  deal 
laviflied  on  her. — It  is,  by  the  bye,  confi- 
dently affirmed  by  all  Byram's  fervants, 
that  Ihc  is  no  child  of  his;  but  fomething 
mud:  be  done  for  her ;  and  I  am  fure  I 
cannot  do  much.  I  ihould  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of  her;  for  Ihe  is  not  the  fort  of  perfon 
cither  you  or  1  like.    Now,  it  is  very  much 

in  your  power,  to  aid  me  in  this  point 1 

lliould  like  to  get  her  out  ro  the  Indies 

file  might  do  there  very  well;  for  Ihe  is  of 
a  tolerable  perfon,  and  pretty  well  accom- 
pliflied,  that  is  tofay,  fhe  has  a  fmattcring 
of  feveral  things — we  know  how  that  is, 
when  miffes  are  called  accomplifhed. 
Now  if  you  would  ufe  your  intcreflwith  Mr. 

Ha(. combe 
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Haccombe  to  get  her  out,  I  could  fit  her 
out  with  my  own  clothes,  which  would, 
you  know,  be  too  outre  for  me  when  I  am 
out  of  mourning.  Write  to  me,  dear  crea- 
ture, immediately,  and  tell  me  how  much 
you  can  do  to  ferve  me;  and  then  I.  will  tell 
you  more  at  large  than  I  have  leifure  now, 
what  are  my  future  plans,  and  how  much 
I  am,  my  deareft  Lucretia, 

Your  mofl  fineerely  affe6lionate 

Jemima  Byram." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  vr. 


This  great  affair  dilmiffed  from  her 
mind.  Lady  Jemima  proceeded  to  the  re- 
gulation of  her  mourning-accoutrements, 
in  which,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fund  that  was  to  defray  the  expence,  habi- 
tual negligence  of  ceconomy  made  her 
extravagant.  Elizabeth  too  much  afto- 
nilhed  at  the  novelty  of  a  metropolis,  to 
have  the  ufe  of  her  faculties,  fubmitted 
every  thing  to  her  arbitrement  j  and  alter- 
nately overcome  by  painful  refledlions, 
and  roufed  by  flrange  appearances,  flie 
felt  moft  uncomfortably  harralTed.  Lady 
Jemima  at  her  firft  leifure  after  her  arrival, 
fent  to  let  her  know  fhe  fliould  be  happy 
to  have  her  company.  Elizabeth  took  her 
work-bag  with  her,  and  attended  her  lady- 
fliip,  whom  fhe  found  all  fvvectnefs  and  po- 
litenefs,  and  whom,  notwithftanding  all 
previous  difgufls,  it  was  impoflible  not  to 
regard  with  fome  return  of  affedion. 

Ihe 
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Thepuipofe  of  this  fociable  invitation,, 
was  to  found  Elizabeth's  inclination  to  an 
Eaft  India  voyage.  Ignorant  as  fhe  was 
of  the  nnofl  ufual  occurrences  of  the  world, 
it  was  not  to  be  cxpeded  that  fhe  Ihould 
underftand  the  nature  ofthefe  matrimonial 
expeditions;  and  to  this  want  of  informa- 
tion. Lady  Jemima  trufted  for  power  to 
allure  her  by  a  dazzling  defcription,  which 
fhe  could  not  find  to  be  erroneous  till  the 
fea  was  between  them.  She  therefore  be- 
gan the  converfation  with  telling  her  that 
fhe  had  that  day  written  in  her  favor  to  a 
friend  of  her's,  and  proceeded  to  give  fuch 
an  account  as  fhe  thought  fit  of  this  lady's 
origin  and  fuccefs  in  the  world ;  but 
fhe  found  herfelffo  often  interrupted  by 
her  auditor's  total  ignorance  of  firft  prin- 
ciples, that  nothing  but  her  deep  interefl 
could  have  prevented  a  natural  habit  of 
peeviflinefs  from  fhewing  itfelf ;  but  when 
fhe  came  to  —  And  Jo  her  friends  thought  it 
he  ft  to  jit  her  out  to  make  her  fortune  in  India^ 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  beg  fome  light 

on 
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on  this  curious  fubjecfl.  "  Why  you  muft 
know,  my  dear,''  replied  her  ladyfliip  with 
ftud'ed  caution,  "that  when  young  women 
of  good  families  and  fmall  fortunes  turn 
out  well,  if  their  friends  are  defirous  that 
they  fhould  make  a  proper  figure  in  life, 
they  furnifh  them  with  a  great  quantity  of 
the  fineft  cloaths,  and  get  fome  friend 
to  take  them  over  to  one  of  the  Englifli 
Icttlements  in  the  Eaft-lndies.  You  have 
no  idea  what  pleafant  parties  go  on  fuch 
expeditions  —  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen 
young  ladies  in  one  fhip  ;  and  they  take 
their  mufical  inftruments,  and  their  works, 
and  books,  and  whatever  can  amufe  them ; 
and  the  voyage  is  fo  fafe  and  fo  delightful, 
that  every  body  is  in  fuch  fpirits,  it  is 
quite  charming.  Don't  vou  think  my 
dear  it  mufl  be  very  pleafant? — Should'nt 
you  like  it  ?"  **  I  dare  fay  it  may,  be  very 
agreeable"  anfwered  Elizabeth,  working 
intently  to  hide  her  difference  of  opinion? 
"  but  are  the  ladies  Grangers  ?— the  people  in 
the  Ibip  mufl  be^  and  I  havea  great averfion to 

Grangers  ;. 
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Grangers ;  i'o  I  could  not  think  it  plcafant.'" 
'^*  O  no,"  anfwcrcd  her  ladylhip,  "  they  are 
very  often  a  party  of  friends."— *'  But  /  have 
no  friends,"  laid  Elizabeth  with  a  figh; 
**  and  I  fancy  it  takes  a  long  time  to  be  a, 
friend — fo  I  am  fure  I  could  not  like  it."— 
*'  Well,  but  my  dear,  you  know  it  is  one  rea- 
fon  of  my  bringing  you  to  town,  that  you 
Ihould  get  rid  of  this  fhynefs — you  have  no 
idea  how  foon  people  are  acquainted,  who 
live  in  the  world  j  and  if  the  voyage  were 
not  as  pleafant  as  it  always  is,  only  think 
how  they  are  repaid  when  they  get  to  the 
end  of  it." 

"  But,  madam,  I  h?ve  read  of  iliips  being 
caft  away,  and  every  perfon  on  board  pe- 
rifhingr." 


t>' 


**0  that  never  happens  in  that  voyage — 
a  great  many  Ihips  go  in  company;  and  no 
accident  ever  happens."  \     , 

*'  Well,but  madam,  I  fuppofe  then  all  the 
young  ladies  that  go  have  friends  in  India, 

or 
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or  clfe  what  are  they  to  do  when  they  get 
there?" 

**  Why  thofe  who  have  no  particular  con- 
nexions there,  have  letters  of  recommen- 
dation. " 

"  What?  to  ftrangers?"  interrupted  Eli- 
zabeth, flaring  with  aftonifhment. 

"  Yes,  mifs,  to  ftrangers,"  retorted  Lady 
Jemima,  unable  totally  to  govern  her  pet- 
tifhnefs, "  and  you  muft  learn,  I  alTure  you, 
to  accuftom  yourfelf  to  Grangers — or  how 
do  you  think  I  am  to  provide  for  you  ?" 

**  I  thought,  madam,"  replied  the  frighted 
girl,  with  tears  of  terror  ftarting  in  her  eyes, 
you  meant  to  introduce  me  to  fome  good 
lady  of  your  acquaintance,  with  whom  I 
Ihould  by  degrees  become  intimate,  and 
that  then  ihe  would  take  me  to  be  ufeful 
to  her  ;  and  I  might  come  and  fee  you  very 
often,  till  I  was  quite  fettled." 

Sailed 
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**  Settled  indeed,"  muttered  her  ladyfliip, 
"that  would  be  a  fine  way  of  getting joa 
fettled, — But  do  you  not  think,  my  dear," 
continued  fliein  a  tone  rather  more  guard- 
ed, "  it  muft  be  a  charming  thing  for  a  girl, 
without  any  fortune,  as  foon  as  {he  arrives 
in  India,  to  be  married  to  a  man  worth 
millions  of  money,  and  who  would  main- 
tain her  in  all  the  flate  of  a  princefs,  in  a 
country  where  they  live  in  a  ftyle  juft  like 
Avhat  you  have  read  of  in  fairy  tales,  where 
every  thing  is  of  gold  and  diamonds?" 

"  Pray,madam,"anfwered  Elizabeth  with 
a  look  of  modefl:  apprehenfion, "  forgive  my 
ignorance  ;  but  how  can  they  get  married 
if  they  know  nobody  ?" 

*•  O,  my  dear,  the  eafiefl:  thing  in  the 
world.  When  the  fhips  arrive,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  come  to  church,  I 
believe  to  fee  the  ladies ;  and  they  fix  on 
thofe  they  like  belt  to  make  their  offers." 

;i-..,:  .  ''Bur 
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"  But  then  how  can  they  love  them  ?" 

"Love  them,  child?  What  nonfenfe  !" 

"  But  furely,  madam,  it  is  impoflible  for 
any  woman  to  marry  a  man  fhc  does  not 
love —  and  befide  how  can  the  gentleman 
tell  w  hether  the  lady  is  good  tempered, 
and  fuch  a  perlon  as  he  thinks  would  make 
him  happy?  I  fuppofe  they  mufl:  wait  a 
long  time  before  they  are  married." 

"  How  like  a  fimpleton  you  talk  !  Eliza- 
beth, do  you  think  it  neceflary  that  all 
people  fhould  love  one  another  before  they 
are  married?  or  that  a  man  muft  have 
known  his  wife  from  her  cradle,  to  judge 
whether  he  likes  her  ?  No  no,  as  to  love,  it 
'  comes  of  itfelf  afterwards ;  and  if  it  never 
i  comes,  a  woman  muft  be  very  imprudent 
iflheis  unhappy;  and  people  who  live 
in  the  world  have  a  certain  penetration 
about  them  that  enables  them  to  judge  of 
onQ  another  at  the  firft  fight." 

"Then 
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*^Then  that  is  the  reafon  I  fuppofe,  madam, 
that  the  world  is  called  cenforions^  becaufe 
it  does  not  flay  to  be  well  acquainted — 
now,  I  am  fure,  if  I  were  to  pretend  to 
judge  at  firn",  I  fliould  often  have  been 
miftaken  already ;  for  I  could  never  have 
thought  your  ladyfl:iip  would  have  been 
half  fo  kind  as  you  are  to  me,  if  I  had 
formed  an  opinion  when  I  was  a  little  girl ; 
but  then,  indeed,  I  was  but  a  child,  and 
now  I  know  nothing  of  the  world;  but  I 
am  fure  if  I  were  to  live  ever  fo  long,  I 
could  not  marry  any  body  I  did  not  love." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  you  fhould  not 
love  the  perfon  who  might  be  willing  to 
marry  you?" 

"  O  I  mull  have  loved  him  before  I  ever 
thought  of  his  marrying  me — And  befide, 
only  think  what  it  muft  be  to  go  amongft 
ftrangers,  to  be  looked  at  juft  like  the 
horfes,  when  dear  Mr.  Byram  was  going 
to  buy  one  for  me — I  remember  faying 

to 
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to  my  poor  governefs  when  my  father  was 
looking  at  their  eyes  and  at  their  teeth, 
that  I  wondered  the  horfes  could  (land 
to  be  (tared  at  without  blufhing;  and  I 
think  the  ladies  going  to  India  muft  be 
juft  like  the  horfes.'' 

Lady  Jemima  found  the  matter  mufl  be 
puflied  no  farther  in  this  way;  and  to  form 
an  advantageous  contrail  to  what  fhe  had 
been  reprefenting,  fhedefcribed  in  no  very 
tempting  colours  the  dependent  lituatioii 
of  governefs,  which  was  the  alternative  ; 
but  fhe  found  her  young  ruftic  proof 
againft  all  the  terrors  fhe  could  depift;  and 
anfvvering  all  by  a  fummary  fuppofition 
that  ilie  lliould  lead  the  life  of  her  firf! 
governefs,  who,  fhe  wasfiitisfied,  would  on 
no  coifideration  have  quitted  her,  flie 
warded  off  all  the  difcontent  the  craft  of 
her  fuperior  would  have  inoculated  on  her 
limple  mind,  and  fhewed  that  flie  preferred 
infinitely  induflry  and  quiet  to  idlcnefs  and 
fplendor. 

Vol.  II.  E  The 
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The  delay  ncceffaiy  in  preparing  Lady 
Jemima's  funereal  decorations  kept  her  at 
home,  and  the  nielanclioly  \\hich  ftill 
overfpread  the  mind  and  features  of  Eli- 
zabeth, damped  the  curioiity  Dublin  might 
othervvife  have  excited.  No  vifitors  came  ; 
the  young  ladies  and  their  manu  were 
not  fond  of  each  other's  company  :  her  la- 
dyfliip  therefore  often  had  Elizabeth  for 
her  companion,  by  v\hofe  good  fenfe  and 
acquired  knowledge  it  was  impoiTfble  for 
her  not  to  be  entertained  while  her  nai- 
vete and  pcrfedl  ignorance  of  cities,  af- 
forded her  no  fmall  c^.iverfion. 

The  Mifs  Byrams  wcie  by  no  means  to 
be  rendered  familiar  or  even  fociable  :  the 
eldefl  was  by  nature  flupid,  froward,  in- 
docile, and  ill-tempered  ;  the  youngeft  a 
forward  fufceptiblc  girl,  with  no  ideas  but 
thofe  of  tender  pafiions  and  clandefiine 
marriages.  They  felt  their  own  inferiority, 
and  hated  their  half  lifter  for  it,  who,  on 
the  contrary,   finding   the    young    ladies 

mere 
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mere  babes  in  knowledge,  and  as  malici- 
ous as  ever  to  her,  coniidered  that  fhc 
mud:  be  a  very  dull  companion,  and  not; 
chufmg  to  be  their  fport,  left  them  to  their 
purfuits. 

In  a  week  of  imprifonment  Lady  Jemima 
retained  fufficient  command  of  herfelf  to 
miflcad  Elizabeth  into  a  firm  opinion  of 
her  friendfliip  ;  and  in  that  which  followed 
(he  extended  her  indulgence  fo  far  as  to 
take  her  with  her,  when,  with  all  the  ftate 
of  widowhood,  llie  went  for  her  airings 
on  the  circular  road,  and  amongft  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  Phcenix  park. 
Novel  as  was  every  fcene  to  the  imnaured 
girl,  file  was  forced  to  guard  her  heart 
againfl:  the  attachment  thofe  pleafures 
were  cementing,  and  to  recollecft  that  it 
was  her  lot  to  quit  them,  as  foon  as  her 
anxious  friend  fhould  have  found  for  her  a 
mode  of  life  better  fuitcd  to  her  humble 
fortunes. 

E2  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Hacconibe  was  not  as  punctual  as 
ilie  might  have  been  in  her  return  to  her 
(here  amie's,  requcft ;  but  flic  was  perhaps  as 
pundual  as  fo  fine  a  lady  held  it  necefHiry 
to  be  :  for  (lie  wrote  at  her  very  firjl  leifurc. 
Befure  her  anfwer  arrived,  Lady  Jemima 
had  a  brief  and  rather  a  fullen  one  from 
her  father-in-hiw,  in  which  he  reproached 
her  with  her  culpable  conduct  but  faid  he 
would  think  of  foiric  method  of  fcttlincr  his 
fon's  affairs.  But  a  letter  of  far  more 
feeming  importance  was  brought  to  her 
on  the  third  fundny  after  llie  came  home. 
It  was  evening,  and  ihe  was  yawning  with 
ennui  at  home,  v,  hile  Elizabeth  was  reading 
to  her.  Ker  countcnence  chan^ied  re- 
markably  as  foon  as  fhe  had  opened  the 
letter.  In  a  Pnarp  tone  of  voice  fne  dif- 
miffed  Elizabeth  to  her  own  apartment, 
with  orders  to  reiv.ain  there  till  fhe  v,as 
fent  for;  and  then  fat  down  to  anfwer  the 
moll   embarrafnuij   enifde   fhe   had    ever 

O  1 

received. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  vir. 


Let  us  leave  her  ladyfliip  deep  in  medi- 
tation ;  and  poor  Elizabeth,  frighted  at 
her  capricious  diimilTion,  litting  oa  her  bed, 
"w^eeping  over  the  miniatures  of  her  father 
and  mother,  recolleding  Dennis's  incre- 
dible alTertion,  and  deploring  her  cheerlefs 
fituation  ;  and  let  us  turn  cur  attention  to 
her  patient  injured  mother, 

Inflexible  to  thofe  reprcfentations  and  to 
thofe  urgent  offers  of  prote6lion,  with 
which  at  firft  Lord  Armathwaite's  letters 
to  her  were  filled,  fhe  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  contefted  point,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
barrierplaced  between  them. — On  no  other 
terms  would  (he  maintain  any  intcrcourle 
i  with  him;  and  as  he  faw  that  her  refufal  to 
1  take  any  ftep  that  might  have  liberated  her, 
'i\  arofe  not  from  any  abatement  of  attach- 
ment. 
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?p,e[it,  but  from  a  reverence  to  the  inflitu- 
tionthat  !md  made  her  Byram's  wife,  and 
from  a  regard  to  the  interefl:  and  eftimation 
of  her  daughter,  he  endeavoured  to  reftrain 
his  pafiion,  in  proportion  as  his  adoration 
of  her  virtues  increafed,  and  found  fome  fa- 
tisfadion  in  the  confidence  flic  repofed 
in  him. 

She  had  the  confolation  of  feeing  Mrs. 
Halnaby  as  much  at  eafe,  as  her  fond 
anxiety  for  her  would  permit.  She  was 
not  arrived  yet  at  old  age,  and  Joanna 
Mattered  herfelf  that  a  long  and  cheerful 
autumn  of  life  would  reward  her  friend 
for  her  early  fufferings. 

The  retirement  in  which  they  lived, 
and  which  was  varied  only  by  vifits  to  Can- 
terbury, by  excurfions  about  the  country,  and 
by  the  temporary  refidence  of  a  fmall  fuc- 
ceflionofvaluable  friends,  afforded  Mrs.  Hal- 
naby the  quiet  fhe  loved,  and  Joanna  thofc 
means  of  purfuing  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge 
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ledjzc  her  education  had  denied  her;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  foothing  converfatiori 
of  her  proteding  friend,  or  in  a  very  clofe 
application  to  fuch  lludies  as  fill  the  mind, 
that  file  could  lull  her  inquietude  refped- 
ing  her  daughter.  At  firfl:,  after  her  re- 
paration from  her,  fhe  had  frequently 
ventured  fo  far,  as  to  write  to  Byram,  fup- 
plicating  intelligence  of  her;  but  it  was 
never  to  be  obtained;  for  early  after  his 
marriage  he  was  under  the  error  of  fuppo- 
fing  Jemima's  conducl  culpable ;  and 
when  this  idea  died  on  his  imagination; 
and  his  melancholy  love  got  the  better  of 
hisfufpicion  ;  he  felt  every  renewed  remem- 
brance of  her  fo  painful,  that  he  fhunned 
all  communication,  and  found  it  eali- 
efl:    in  general    to   11  rive    to    be    indifFe- 

O 

renti 

Thus  had  Joanna  lived  ;  having  under- 
gone a  change  of  anxiety,  without  the 
leafl;  diminution,  but  rather  with  an  ag- 
gravation   of    mental     diftrcfs.      In    her 

youth 
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youth  fhe  had  fuffercd  cruelty,  fhe  had 
feared  poverty ;  and  a  hopelefs  pafTion  had 
preyed  on  her.  Now  fhe  experienced 
every  comfort  that  kindnefs  could  beftow; 
llie  knew  herfelf,  in  cafe  of  Mrs.  Hahia- 
by's  death,  fole  heirefs  to  a  fortune  which 
her  contracled  mode  of  life  accumulated 
every  year  to  an  amount  more  than  equal 
to  the  injury  it  had  fuftained  by  young 
Halnaby's  extravagance.  Her  attach- 
ment to  Lord  Armathwaice,  though  un- 
alterable, was  mellowed  into  friendfliip;  yet 
iliil  ilie  was  miferable,  whenever  her  too 
prompt  recolledion  turned  on  Elizabeth's 
doubifuffate. 

Lord  Armathwaite  had  foon  grown 
ve.iry  of  the  buftle  in  which  he  had  hoped 
to  lofe  the  memory  of  former  diftrelTes ; 
and  quitting  his  army  connexions,  had  re- 
tired into  Switzerland.  His  affairs  occali- 
onally  drew  him  to  England ;  and  he  then 
always  vifited  Mrs.  Halnaby;  but  he 
carefully   avoided   every   place   where    it 

was 
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was  likely  he  might  meet  Byram  or 
his  filler,  vvhofe  condud:,  for  caufes 
very  different,  but  equally  ilrong,  he  de- 
tefled. 

But  he  could  not  remain  in  entire  ig- 
norance or  perfedl  apathy  refpecling  them. 
He  was  in  London  when  the  newfpapers 
informed  him  of  Byram's  death  ;  and,  in- 
flantaneouily  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  joyful  emancipation,  he 
fct  off  for  Chatham,  whence  he  v.as  butjuft 
arrived.  Joanna  was  frightened  at  the 
precipitancy  of  his  return,  and  at  the  fu- 
rious vivacity  of  his  countenance  when  he 
bounced  into  the  room  where  fhe  was 
fitting  alone.  He  had  fcarcely  breath  to 
articulate  a  word,  or  recollection  to  preface 
what  he  had  to  tell,  by  compoling  his  fea- 
tures. He  feized  her  hand  in  filence,  and 
only  j,'ointing  out  to  her  the  article  in  the 
newfpaper,  which  he  had  brought  in  his 
hand,  he  dafhed  into  a  chair,  and  became 
fo  agitated,  that  Joanna,  ncgleding  that 
E  5  which 
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which  would  have  expounded  the  myftery, 
addrcxTed  herfelf  only  to  learn  what  had  fo 
hurried  him. 

Fearing  fomething  had  fhaken  the  do- 
minion he  had  obtained  over  himfclf  with 
rcg-ird  to  her,  and  that  fhe  might  on  his 
recovery  be  forced  to  hear  ftill  more  ur- 
gent folicitations  than  thofe  he  had  ceafed 
toufc;  ihe  rang  the  bell,  and  requefted 
Mrs.  Halnaby  might  be  told  lord  Arma- 
thvvaite  was  arrived  and  unwell.— "No,  no," 
laid  he,  ft.u'tingup  with  alTumed  firmnefs; 
*'  I  am  not  ill."— He  waited  till  thefervant 
had  fnut  the  door,  and  then  energetically 
added,"  I  am,  my  Joanna,  either  the  hap- 
picft  or  the  moft  miferable  man  on  earth.— 
See  here,"  continued  he,  fnatching  up  the 
paper  Vv'ith  violence,  *'  that  wretch  Byram 
IS  at  length  dead  ;  and  after  eighteen  years 
of  defpair,  you  are  now,  my  Joanna,  mine. 
Conrradidl   me,   and   you   never   fee   me 

more 1  have  waited — I  have   fued — I 

have  yielded"  faid  he,  after   a   paufe  fhe 

Gould 
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could  not  interrupt,—  *'  but  I  have  ftill 
firmly,  as  when  firfl- 1  told  you  fo,  loved  and 
adored  you— Heaven  grants  you  to  me; — 
let  us  then  repay  ourfelves  for  the  cruel 
facrifices  we  have  made  to  honor  and  to 
duty. — O  be  my  advocate"  continued 
he  to  Mrs.  Halnaby,  who  now  haftijy 
entered  the  room,—**  plead,  as  you  have 
heretofore  done,  my  caufe  with  Joanna ; — 
but  add  to  your  arguments  that  fhe  is 
now  at  liberty,  and  that  flie  ought  to 
reward  the  fidelity  with  which  I  have 
loved  her. — " 

It  M'as  unintelligible  to  Joanna's  friend; 
but  rne,whom  the  frequent  deceptions  of  for- 
tune had  early  taught  to  pofTefs  herfelf, 
anfwered,  inllead  of  Mrs.  Halnaby, — 
"You  want  no  advocate  with  me,  lord  Ar- 
mathwaite  :— be  compofed, — the  days  of 
violent  paflion  Ihould  be  over  with  both 
of  us.  I  have,  I  hope,  acled  reafonably, 
and  you    fhall   liiid   me   reafonable ;    but 

for 
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for  Heaven's   fake   be   yourfelf,    or  you 
alarm  me." 

*'  Can  I  be  myfelf,"  he  replied  mournful- 
ly, "  and  think  that  after  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  my  early  love  for  you,  after  I  had 
myfelf  blaflcd  ail  my  profped,  after 
waiting  thus  long,  and  feeing  you  wretch- 
ed beyond  remedy,  you  may  ftill,  ftill  refufe 
me  the  privilege  I  afk,  of  dialing  your  for- 
rovv  if  I  cannot  alleviate  it  ?  Give  me  a 
father's  intercft  in  Elizabeth. — Byrarn  is 
dead  ;  andjio  one  has  a  right  to  withhold 
her: — I  Vvill  feek  her; — I  will  find  her — 
if  fhe  live?,  fhe  fhall  be  reftored  to  you. 
We  will  cherilh  her  as  our  belt  hope — 
O  my  Joanna  !  give  me  a  title  to  proted 
you.'* 

The  tears  burft  from  Joanna's  eyes ; 
and  Mrs.  Halnaby  interpofed  to  ftop  the 
iuiious  and  incoherent  language  which 
the  fcrmientaiion  of  his  mind  durino;  the 
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journey,  dictated.  She  fucceeded  in  calm- 
ing him;  and  taking  Joanna  away,  that 
her  fpirits  might  not  farther  fufFer  by 
his  impetuofity,  fhe  calmly  difculTed, 
with  her  the  fteps  flie  meant  now  to 
take. 

She  found  her  reafon  and  her  incfina- 
tion  both  advocates  for  her  marrying  lord 
Armathwaitc ;  but  Co  firongly  oppofed  by 
her  anxiety  about  Elizabeth,  which  the 
death  of  her  only  protedlor  had  now  re- 
vived with  greater  force  than  ever,  that 
till  it  was  abated  by  fome  authentic  in- 
formation, either  of  her  death  or  welfare, 
(lie  could  bend  her  mind  to  no  other  fub- 
jed. — On  her  return  therefore  to  lord 
Armathwaite,  whofe  fears  during  her  ab- 
fence  had  defeated  Mrs.  Halnaby's  defign 
of  rendering  him  more  rational,  Ihe 
frankly  told  him  there  was  now  but  one 
obflacle  to  her  confenting,  in  a  fhort 
time,  to  marry  him ;  and   that   this   was 

the  doubtful    fate   of  Elizabeth Could 

he 
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he  by  any  means  bring  her  under  the 
protedion  of  her  now  fole  parent,  or 
could  he  afcertain  her  fully  of  her  death 
or  comfortable  fettlement,  (he  fhould  feel 
it  her  indifpenfable  duty  to  reward,  as 
far  as  was  in  her  power,  the  very  ge- 
nerous attachment  he  had  manifclled 
to  her.  .'hT;  ■ 
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CHAP.     VIII, 

It  was  this  one  impediment,  which  lord 
A^rmathwaite  had  too  much  humanity  to 
treat  lightly — it  was  this  duty  of  feeking 
and  finding  Elizabeth,  which  occafioned 
lady  Jemima  Byram  the  difturbancelhe  re- 
ceived from  the  letter  brought  to  her:  for 
it  was  from  her  brother,  who  in  kind  terms 
profelTed  his  concern  for  her  fituation,  and 
offered  her  his  fervices,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  v,as  in  Dublin,  and  (hould  call  on  her 
the  next  morning  on  bufinefs  of  importance. 

Lady  Jemima  did  not  exadlly  know  what 
this  bufinefs  would  prove  ;  but  concluding 
that  it  could  be  only  an  inveftigation  of  her 
affairs,  fhe  forefaw  the  difappointment  of 
all  her  hopes  from  Sir  Clifford,  when  it 
fliould  be  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  rtie  had 
made  away  with  the  feparate  fortune  fhe 
had  with  fo  much  avidity  fecured  to  her- 

felf 
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felf  on  her  marriage.  As  objeBs  o^ charity 
he  might  relieve  her  and  her  daughters 
by  an  allowance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  each  ;  but  far  inferior  was 
this  generofity  to  the  advantage  flie  had 
promifed  herfelf,  ever  fince  Sir  Clifford, 
had  given  her  to  underftand  that  he  would 
intereft  himfelf  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
fon's  affairs.  By  experience,  (lie  knew  Sir 
Clifford  to  have  a  warm  heart,  and  fhe  be- 
lieved a  weak  head — flie  remembered  the 
power  fhe  once  had  over  him ;  and  her 
imagination,  always  difpofed  to  extremes, 
bid  her  not  doubt  that  fhe  fhould  be  able 
to  refume  it.  It  was  her  vifionary  plan  to 
prevail  on  him  to  return  to  Dublin,  to 
which  city  he  was,  as  a  native,  attached, 
and  where  he  had  built  the  very  excellent 
houfe  Byram  had  hitherto  lived  in.  Should 
fhe  fucceed  in  this,  to  quarter  herfelf  and 
her  daughters  on  him  vvasnogreat^difficulty  : 
file  could  then  more  effeclually  guard 
againft  his  marrying  again,  which  fhe  had 
now  and  then  feared,  and  more  than  ever 
4  dreaded; 
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drc;ided ;  and  (lie  could  keep  up  appear- 
ances with  regard  to  herfelf  till  fiie  Ihould 
bring  fome  matrimonial  fcheme  to  perfec- 
tion, when  fhe  refolved  to  leave  the  old 
jicntlcman  and  his  errand-daughter  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  and  to  fct  out  herfelf 
anew  in  the  circle  of  celebrity. 

A  plan  fo  well  concerted,  it  was  pity  to 
fee  fruQrated  by  the  officious  interpofition 
of  lord  Armathwaite,  to  whom  {he  felt  no 
tie  either  of  gratitude  or  nature.  She  af- 
feded  to  confider  him  as  comins  in  the 
chara8:erofa  fpy  and  an  informer;  and  fhe 
tefolved  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance.  For 
this  good  purpofe,  her  ladyfhip,  after  much 
rumination,  anfwered  his  billet  in  a  ftyle 
of  polite  refentment,  intimating  that  his 
Jong  alienation  of  himfelf  from  her,  was 
not  unnoticed,  and  requefling  before  fhe 
made  any  appointment,  that  fhe  might  know 
what  particular  bufinefs  had  procured  the 
unexpedled  honor  of  his  attention. 


An 
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An  anfwer  was  returned  almis|l  immedi- 
ately, from  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  where  he 
was,  fjgnifying,  in  terms  of  greater  forbear- 
ance than  lady  Jemima  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pedl,  that  the  moll  urgent  bufmefs  he  came 
on  was  to  enquire  after  a  relation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Byram's,  with  whole  intereft  he  was 
particularly  charged.  More  than  this  he 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  fay,  till  he  fhould 
know  how  far  his  fifler  had  been  in  her 
hufband's  confidence. 

The  crafty  widow  felt  relieved  on  one 
point  J  but  her  fears  on  another,  no  lefs 
important,  were  increafed.  She  hoped; 
but  it  was  almofi:  a  defperate  hope,  that 
the  report  of  Byram's  previous  marriage 
was  not  true,  if  it  proved  true,  fhe  hoped 
her  brother  was  not  aware  of  it. — > 
All  this  was  the  mere  conjcdure  of  ar- 
tificial incredulity;  and  how  to  adl,  it 
was  difficult  even  for  her  prompt  wit  to 
determine.  At  length,  confidcring  that  to 
exafperatc  lord  Armathwaite  would  be  to 
hurry  on  what  flie  much  wifl^ed  to  protradl, 

file 
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fhe  fat  down  to  write  an  acquiefcent  billet ; 
but  Ihc  could  find  no  words  to  plcafe  her : 
(lie  therefore  gave  the  fervant  a  verbal  nief- 
fage  thatil:ie  ihould  be  >j,Iad  to  fee  his  lord- 
ihip  in  the  morning. 

She  fcnt  no  more  for  Elizabeth  that 
evening :  her  mind  was  too  deeply  en- 
grofled  to  want  amufement.  She  had,  it 
is  true,  but  one  point  to  carry — this  was 
to  fecure  as  much  aspoflible  of  her  father- 
in-law's  property  to  herfelf  and  her  chil- 
dren. To  this  the  exclufion  of  Elizabeth 
appeared  neceflary;  for  it  never  entered 
her  crooked  imagination,  that  a  generous 
protedion  of  an  injured  girl,  and  an  appeal 
to  Sir  Clifford's  juftice  and  humanity, 
would  have  had  juftas  good  an  effecl,  and 
by  much  fhortcr  means.  Cunning  loves  a 
labyrinth,  and  leaves  the  high  road  for 
wifdom. 

The  whole  night  was  devoted  to  cogita- 
tion and  projc6:ion ;  and  flie  rofe  in  the 
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morning  with  a  plan  fully  arranged  in  her 
mind,  by  which  Ihe  might  not  only  waid 
off  the  d?.nger  of  Elizabeih's  being  (cl  up 
as  Mr.  Byram's  eldcft  daughter,  but  effec- 
tually provide  for  one  of  her  own  girls. 
All  depended  on  lord  Armathwaite's  com- 
ing with  a  difpofition  very  favourable  to 
Elizabeth,  who,  fhe  doubted  not,  w  as  meant 
by  the  relation  he  had  alluded  to. 

Previous  to  his  vifit,  Elizabeth  received 
a  melTage  from  lady  Jemima,  civilly  en- 
quiring after  her,  and  begging  that,  as  flie 
was  going  to  be  particularly  engaged,  fhe 
would  not  leave  her  apartment  till  fhe 
again  fentto  her.  The  unfufpicious  dupe 
of  this  artifice  was  too  well  aware  of  her 
own  ignorance  to  admit  wonder  or  curio- 
fity  todifturb  her;  and  on  no  confiderution 
would  fhe  have  difobcyed  even  the  'nnplicd 
commands  of  lady  Jemima. 

Lord  Armathwaite  came,  and  introduced 
himfelftohis  filler  with  an  afpedt  offor- 
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givenefs  and  reconciliation,  which  fhc  re- 
turned by  diflant  civiHty  and  affedcd  con- 
defccnfion.  He  expreffed  kindly  his  con- 
cern for  the  unprotcded  fituation  Hie  was 
left  in  ;  and  again  offered  his  fervices :  he 
then  cautioufly  afked  her  if  flie  had  ever 
known  any  thing  of  a  yoivig  vcomaii,  as  he 
might  call  her,  whom  Mr.  Byram  had,  very 
early  in  life,  taken  under  his  care. 

"  You  mean  Elizabeth,  I  prefume,''  re- 
plied her  ladyfliip,  M'ith  a  well  counter- 
feited fmile — "  Mr.  Byram's  natural 
daufrhter." 

"  Mr.  Byram's  daughtery  I  certainly 
mean,"  anfvvered  his  lordfliip,  with  an 
emphafis  his  auditor  did  not  choofe  to 
notice. 

"  Well,"  replied  lady  Jemima,  with 
affedled  vivacity,  "  what  have  you  to  fay 
about  Elizabeth  ? — fhe  is  with  me,  if  you 
wiih  to  fee  her." 

"  Is 
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«'  Is  flie  ?"  afked  lord  Armathwaite : 
"  then  for  heaven's  (like  let  me  fee  her — 
deliver  her  to  my  care,  I  will  condutl  her 
to  her  mother; and  I  fliallthen  be  happy." 

"  Ton  be  happy  if  I  deliver  Elizabeth 
to  you?"  replied  his  lifter.  "  Pray  how 
are  you  and  Elizabeth  and  happinefs  con- 
neded." 

"  By  the  mod  facred  of  all  ties,"  an- 
fvvered  he — ''  by  the  iincerefl  love  for  her 
angelic  mother,  who  has  fulieied  all  that 
cruelty  could  inflift,  with  the  patient  refig- 
nation  of  a  martyred  faint. — I  am  fent  to 
feek  her  daughter,  and  fne  herfelf  is  to  be 
my  reward  if  1  find  her." 

Ivady  Jemima's  features  were  fet  ready 
to  have  expreffed  volubly  her  wonder  and 
indignation  at  this  warmth  of  attachment 
to  a  woman  fhe  would  have  dcfpifed  had  fhe 

r 

dared,  but  her  brother  earneflly  conjuring 
her  without  delay  to  give  up  Elizabeth  to 
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him,  ilic  made  her  feelings  yield  to  her 
cunnin;^;,  and  affeding  the  utmofi:  candor, 
{he  told  lord  Armathwaite,  after  due  prepa- 
ration, and  with  the  mod  folemn  injunc- 
tions to  fecrecy,  that  there  were  particu- 
lars rcfpedtino;  Elizabeth,  which  as  he  fo 
warmly  efpoufed  her  intereft,  it  was  fit  he 
ihould  be  acquainted  with,  though  at  pre- 
fcnt  herfcif  was  the  only  perfon  privy  to 
them.  She  then  with  an  air  and  tone  of 
voice  that  completed  the  deception,  began 
as  follows  : 

*'  Your  unkind  abfenting  yourfelf  from 
me,  my  dear  brother,  has  kept  you  totally 
ignorant  of  all  the  domefbic  occurrences  of 
my  family;  but  I  hope  in  future  we  fhall 
be  on  better  terms.  You  do  not  know  my 
two  daughters,  or  the  uneafinefs  the  con- 
duct of  the  eldefl:  has  already,  young  as  flie 
Is,  given  me.  I  believe,  indeed,  it  contri- 
"buted  to  haften  her  poor  father's  death." 
The  tears  roiled  from  lady  Jemima's  cro- 
codile eyes— Lord  Armathwaitewas  moved, 

— flie 
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— fae  faw  fuccefs  hovering  over  her  plan  ; 
and  fae  proceeded. . 

This  untoward  girl,  beautiful  in  her  per- 
fon,  and  a  prodigy  of  underlfanding,  al- 
moft  from  her  cradle,  gave  figns  of  the 
worft  difpolition.  She  and  Elizabeth,  and 
my  youngeft  daughter  were  brought  up 
together;  and  I  believe  neither  their  fa- 
ther nor  myfclfever  made  much  difference 
in  our  affedion  for  them  ;  but,  for  what 
caufe  1  know  not,  my  el.^icfl:  girl  took  the 
mofl:  unnatural  diflike  poffible  to  me — fo 
far  as,  in  her  frequent  fits  of  paflion,  to  en- 
danger my  life.  Mr.  By  ram  was  extremely 
unhappy  about  it ,  and  thought  the  bell 
means  to  tame  the  violence  of  her  fpirit, 
and  her  exceflive  pride,  was  to  keep  her  in 
the  north,  and  to  bring  her  up  on  a  plan 
of  mortification.  Hitherto  his  fvveet  little 
Elizabeth  had  been  kept  there  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  delicate  health  ;  and  as  the  pur- 
pofe  of  re-eftablilliHig  it,  was  happily  an- 
fwered,  1  thought  that  if  my  own  girl  was 

to 
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to  be  thus  cut  off  from  our  family,  it  would 
be  for.  Elizabeth's  advantage  and  our  com- 
fort to  make  an  exchange  of  them — thus  to 
bring  up  my  daughter  as  Mr.  Byram's  na- 
tural child,  and  Elizabeih  as  my  daughter. 
Byram  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  me  for 
this  attention  to  his  "irl  :  and  difniilliuti 
fuch  fcrvants  as  were  likely  to  thwart  our 
deligns,  and  keeping  the  children  all  to- 
gether at   Balla-craig  for  fome   time,  we 
carried   our  fcheme    into   execution,  and 
Elizabeth  is  here  now  and  knows  herfelt 
only  as  Jemima  Byram.     The  weaknefs  of 
her  conftitution  has  a  little  impeded  her 
growth,  and  hurt  her  figure;  fo  that  fhe 
iiappears  hardly  by  two  years  fo  old  as  fhe 
is;  but  fhe  is  a  very  honeft  girl.     As  for 
.  my  own,  I  am  forry  to  fay  her  conduct  has 
1  been   every    day  growing  worfe.     Byram 
;  advifed  me  before  his  death  to  place  her  at 
;  a  diftance  from  me ;  but  I  could  not  have 
i"  confented  to  it,  had  I  not  difcovercd  fuch 
a  fcene  of  iniquity  as  aflonillied  me.     For 
fome  caufe  that  I  could  not  fathom,  fhe 
*  chofe  to  leave  the  apartment  \;  here  flic  and 
1      Vol.  II.  F  her 
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her  govcrnefs  ufually  flept,  and  while  her 
father  was  unburied,  to  occupy  a  chamber 
that  obliged  her  to  pafs  through  that  where 
his  body  lay.  Imagining  that  it  might  be 
from  melancholy  affedlion,  which  fhe  was 
to  fallen  to  own,  that  fhe  made  this 
ftrange  choice,  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  till 
I  heard  a  report  originating  from  her  that 
the  houfe  was  haunted.  I  did  not  like 
fuch  an  idle  notion  to  get  into  the  heads  of 
the  fervants;  fo  I  fet  her  governefs  to 
"watch  her;  and  we  found  that  her  vifits  to 
the  chamber  where  the  body  was  laitl  out, 
and  her  flories  of  ghofl:s,  were  only  calcu- 
lated to  forward  n  d  conceal  an  intcrcourfe 
fhe  maintained  with  one  of  her  father's 
men-fcrvants.  I  had  then  no  option — I 
was  forced  to  think  of  fecuring  her  repu- 
tation, if  I  could  not  her  morality.  I 
therefore  embraced  an  offer  made  me  by  a 
very  worthy  friend  of  mine  to  get  her  out 
to  the  Indies;  and  fhe  fet  out  yefterday. 

Lady 
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Lady  Jemima  feemed  fo  affecfled  with  the 
necefTity  ofexpofing  her  daughter's  foibles, 
that  lord  Armathwaite  fufpended  his  cu- 
riofity,  to  confole  her.  She  ftruggled 
againfl  her  maternal  feelings,  and  ringing 
for  a  fervant,  defired  Mifs  Byram  might  be 
called  down  flairs.  Mifs,  who  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  lord  in  the  drav/ing-room 
with  her  mamma,  and  who  was  as  con- 
ceited as  her  natural  folly  and  her  educa- 
tion could  render  her,  would  not  ftir 
without  a  previous  adjuftment  at  the  glafs ; 
and  in  the  interim  her  uncle,  whofe  heart 
expanded  with  his  profped,  and  melt- 
ed at  the  idea  of  his  filler's  fufFer- 
ings,  had  opened  to  her  his  intentions, 
declared  fully  Joanna's  legal  claim  on 
Mr.  Byram ;  and  to  her  great  relief  had 
explicitly  alTured  her  that,  as  his  fortune 
■was  much  more  than  equal  to  any  want  a 
family  might  produce,  both  he  and  Eliza- 
beth's mother,  whom  her  ladyfhip  feemed 
vaflly  happy  to  recolledl  as  the  beautiful 
Mifs  Doveridge,  meant  to  provide  for  the 
F 1  young 
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young  woman  independently  of  any  claim 
on  her  father's  family.  Lady  Jemima  ftill 
affeding  to  confider  Elizabeth  as  the  ille- 
gitimate offspring  of  her  hulband,  com- 
mended this  as  prudent ;  but  flie  was  too 
wife  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  obligation. 
She  talked  her  brother  into  a  belief,  that 
whatever  follies  (lie  had  been  tainted  with, 
had  departed  with  her  youth,  and  they 
were  in  perfect  good  humour  with  each 
other,  when  Mifs  Byram,  with  all  her 
charms  about  her,  introduced  herfclf. 

Lord  Armathwaitc  in  the  joy  of  feeing 
the  child  of  his  beloved  Joanna,  forgot  the 
obliquity  of  her  form,  and  the  charadler 
imprefTcd  on  her  features;  and  with  a 
degree  of  rapture  that  might  have  been 
excufed,  was  eagerly  going  to  clafp  her  to 
his  bofom,  when  in  a  mouthing  tone  of 
voice,  accompnnied  by  an  incorrigible  lifp, 
the  young  lady  defired  him  to  keep  hith 
handth  off.  He  ftarted  back,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  he  w.is  wrong.     Lady  Jemima 

coloured 
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coloured  with  vexation ;  but  to  keep  up  her 
affecftionate  character,  {he  gently  told  ht^r 
dear  girl,  that  lord  Armathwaite  was  happy 
to  fee  her,  and  meant  only  to  exprefs  his 
affedion.  *'  I  thought,"  replied  Mifs^  he 
zvalb  gouig  to  ki/b  me;  and  that  my  gover- 
ned h  thaitbe  itb  not faibionable.'''  "  Well, 
my  dear,  you  are  right  to  be  cautious;  but 
here  you  need  not  be  afraid,"  anfwer- 
ed  lady  Jemima,  defirous  to  flop  her 
daughter's  tongue,  which  the  fight  of  a 
lord  had  made  uncommonly  fluent ;  for  in 
general  fhe  preferved  a  fullen  filence;  and 
to  this,  which  might  have  been  excufed  as 
modefty,  her  mother  had  trufted  for  fome 
part  of  her  fuccefs. 

However  difficult  the  flubborn  fpirit  of 
the  young  lady  might  render  it  to  get  her 
acquiefcence  to  the  plan,  lady  Jemima 
well  knew  it  would  carry  the  appearance 
of  natural  unwillingnefs  to  quit  her  home: 
fhe  therefore  had  forborne  tutoring  her. 
It  had  been  agreed  by  her  ladyfhip  and  lord 

Armathwaite 
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J^l•rnathwaite  that  flie  fliould  be  informed 
olher  error  in  fuppoiing  lady  Jemima  her 
mother,  which,  as  ihe  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  fne  might  be  prefumed  capable  of 
comprehending ;  and  lord  Armathwaite 
by  coaxing,  by  perfuafion,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  render  her  familiar  with  him, 
hoped  to  induce  her  to  return  with  him  to 
England. 

But  Mi fs  Byram  rendered  all  fore- 
thought ufelefs :  When  told  that  fhe  was 
not  to  confider  lady  Jemima,  but  a  flran- 
ger  to  whom  fhe  was  to  be  introduced,  as 
her  parent,  Ihe  anfwered  pouting,  "  Well, 
1  hope  the  won't  be  tho  croib.*'  She  next 
enquired  who  it  was  that  was  to  be  her 
mamma;  and  Lady  Jemiima,  judging  of 
her  daughter's  difpofition  by  her  own,  re- 
plied— "  She  will  be,  when  you  fee  her, 
or  foon  after,  countefs  of  Armathwaite, 
and  my  filler," — "  I  don't  care  zvhootb 
ihithier  ihe  ith,''  fays  Mifs,  "  if  the  ith  a 
perthon  of  rank,  and  will  let  me  h?i\tfath-. 
cmhle  clctbe,  and  aibmucb  money  ath  I  like.'* 

Lord 
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Lord  Armathwaite  could  no  longer  flat- 
ter himfelf  that  with  her  child,  he  lliould 
reftorc  happinefs  to  Joanna;  and  lady  Je- 
mima feeing  his  difappointment  and  vexa- 
tion, obfervcd,  that  Elizabeth,  though  de- 
ficient perhaps  in  elegant  accompliih- 
ments,  was  of  an  excellent  difpofition. 
He  fcarcely  knew  how  to  take  his  filler's 
word  ;  but  recollediing  that  the  affedion 
flie  had  cxprefled  for  this  unpromifing 
chit,  implied  nothing  but  her  own  good- 
nature, he  could  not  juftly  look  on  him- 
felf  as  deceived  by  her,  however  he  felt 
mortified. 

The  reward  he  awaited  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  was  a  ftimulus  to  his  difpatch; 
but  when  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Mifs  By- 
ram,  he  thought  he  could  fcarcely  in  car- 
rying fuch  a  creature  with  him,  claim  the 
performance  of  Joanna's  piomife.  He 
refolved,  neverthelefs,  on  embarking  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  a  packet  failing  the 
next  morning,  mamma,  who  was  eager  as 

he 
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he  could  be,  for  his  departure,  promifed 
Mifs  fliould  be  ready  to  attend  him.  It 
was  judged  proper  to  keep  the  matter  fe- 
cret,  out  of  a  due  regard  to  Mr.  Byram's 
reputation  and  the  pretended  Mifs  Byram; 
and  lord  Armathwaite  fpent  the  remainder 
of  this  day  in  an  excurlion  into  the  next 
county,  on  buiinefs. 

Thcfe  prccioMs  hours  were  employed  by 
I.ady  Jemima  in  preparing  Mifs  for  the 
jo'uney.  I'o  prevent  her  betraying  the 
plot,  ihc  told  her  fhe  was  now  going  to  a 
hidy  who  would  indulge  her  in  every  thing, 
provided  fhe  did  not,  before  fhe  arrived  at 
the  end  of  her  journey,  difclofe  the  pur- 
pofc  of  it.  The  young  lady  had  craft 
enough  to  fecure  her  tongue.  A  maid- 
fervant  newly  hired  was  appointed  to  at- 
tend her,  juft  as  far  as  acrofs  the  water; 
and  fhe  embarked,  nothing  loth,  with  lord 
Armathwaite  the  next  morning,  leaving 
lady  Jemima  in  better  hopes  than  ever  of 
rc-fettling  herfelf  on  the  ellablifliment  of 

ma- 
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matrimony,  now  that  one  of  her  two  incum- 
brances was  removed.  To  fccure  Eliza- 
beth a  prifoner  to  her  chamber  till  Mifs 
Byram  was  departed,  her  ladylhip  magni- 
fied into  importance  a  head-ach  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  complained  of^ — flie  found  out 
that  flie  had  a  great  deal  of  fever  and  many 
alarming  fymptoms,  v\  hich  would  make  it 
necelTary  flie  fhould  confine  herlelf  for  two^ 
or  three  days. 


F  5  CHAP 
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CHAP.    IX. 


The  Englilh  mail  came  in,  fooii  after 
lord  Armathwaite  and^his  lovely  charge  had 
failed  ;  and  a  letter  came  by  it  from  Mrs. 
Haccombe,  in  which  fhe  told  her  dear 
friend,  that  fhe  could  immediately  get  the 
young  perfon  fhe  mentioned  out  to  India, 
if  fhe  would  fend  her  over.  She  was  then 
going  to  London,  where  fhe  would  meet 
her  and  take  the  whole  bufinefs  on  her- 
felf. 

It  would  have  been  convenient  to  have 
fent  Elizabeth  over  under  the  protedlion 
of  lord  Armathwaite;  but  this  would  have 
been  a  fatal  flcp.  Lady  Jemima  there- 
fore caft  about  for  fome  other  means ;  and 
when  fhe  had  fettled  the  matter  in  her  own 

mind,  fhe  fent  for  Elizabeth,  and  told  her 

that 
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that  flie  liad  ihat  day  received  a  letter  from 
her  friend,  who  would  be  very  glad  of  her 
company  and  afTiftance,  till  (lie  fhould  find 
a  fituation  flic  liked  better.  Elizabeth 
curtficd  ;  but  recolledting  the  converfation 
fhe  had  held  with  her  ladyfhip  fome  days 
before,  Ihe  begged  to  be  affure  d  that  at 
was  not  her  defign  to  fend  her  amongfl' 

Grangers  to  the   Indies Lady  Jemima 

was  not  prepared  for  this  refiflancc,  which 
was  expreffcd  with  uncommon  firmnefs, 
Recolledting  fortunately  for  her  that,  by 
the  time  the  fliip  reached  its  deftina- 
tion,  the  palTcngers  would  no  longer  be 
Jlrangers  to  Elizabeth,  (he  availed  herfelf 
of  this  wretched  fubterfuge,  and  replied 
with  a  confident  negative. 

To  have  fitted  her  out  in  a  ftyle  calcu- 
lated for  the  land  of  venal  matrimony, 
M'ould  have  been  producflive  of  two  impor- 
tant evils,  the  one  that  fuch  preparation 
would  have  rendered  her  fufpicious,  and 
probably   obftinate:    the    other,    that  it 

would 
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would  have  put  lady  Jemima's  patience 
and  hypocrify  to  a  farther  trial,  by  retain- 
ing her  in  her  fight.  It  was  therefore 
more  prudent  to  difparch  her  to  England, 
«nd  fend  what  her  ladylliip  intended  as  a 
frugal  fubflitute  forfplendor,  by  fome  fol- 
Jovving  fliip ;  and  on  this,  as  on  every  mea- 
fure  in  unifon  with  her  own  interefl,  Ihe 
refolvcd. 

Elizabeth's  melancholy  was  but  little  in- 
creafed  by  the  profped  of  a  removal.  She 
had  accuftomcd  herfelf  to  think  fhe  miifl 
earn  her  living;  and  grateful  as  fhe  felt  to 
lady  Jemima  for  her  fuppofed  kindnefs, 
file  had  lately  perceived  fuch  fymptoms  of 
returning  ill-temper,  as  kept  her  on  her 
guard  and  in  fear.  In  her  ignorance  of 
the  world,  Ihe  could  fancy  no  fituation  for 
herfelf,  but  that  of  governefs  to  perhaps 
one  or  two  young  ladies,  whom  fhe  pic- 
tured as  models  of  perfed:ion:  fhe  only 
dreaded  her  own  inability;  but  fhe  con- 
fidcrcd  that  due  allowances  murt,  in  juf- 
4  tice 
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tice,  be  made  for  a  want  of  experience  fhe 
meani:  not  to  difguifc;  and  fhe  promifed 
herfelf,  that  by  diligent  attention  fhe  could 
in  time  atone  for  this  deficiency.  The 
moft  formidable  part  of  her  profpecH:  was 
the  neceiTity  of  going  among  ftrangers; 
but  thi^  nicety  fhe  reprelTed  as  unbecom- 
ing her  dependence. 

Whatever  were  her  feelings,  they  pre- 
vented her  fleeping  that  night,  but  fhe  met 
lady  jemima  with  tolerable  compofure  at 
the  breakfafl  table  in  the  morning;  and 
enquiring  for  Mifs  Byram,  was  told  to  her 
furprife,  that  ihe  was  gone  to  England  on 
a  vilit  to  her  uncle.  Another  queftion  fhe 
dared  not  hazard  ;  for  this  anfvver  was  de- 
livered with  all  that  contracftion  of  counte- 
nance with  which  ufurped  right  impofes 
filence.  Deterred  by  this  mute  menace^ 
ilie  turned  her  thoughts  towards  herfelf, 
and  begged  fome  inflrudion  as  to  the  fitu- 
ation  fhe  was  to  be  placed  in,  and  the 
duties  that  would  be  required  of  her. 

I  fup. 
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"  I  fuppofe  if  Mrs.  Hdccombe  is  fo 
good  as  to  lee  me  be  with  her,  flie  will  ex- 
pect me  to  employ  myfeif  in  feme  Vy:\y 
for  her.  Does  your  ladyfliip  know  whe- 
ther fhe  has  any  daughters  ?" 

"  No,  file  has  no  children.      Mrs.  Hac- 
combe  means  to  keep  you  with  her,  out  of 
friendlhip  to  me,  till  fhe  fees  what  you  are 
fit  for:  and  till  you  have  acquired  a  little  of 
the  manners  of  the  world  ;  for  I  alTure  you, 
child,  thofe  ftarched  airs  and  that  affec- 
tion of  diffidence  you  have  about  you,  will 
never  recommend  you — you  muft  learn  to 
think  and   a6l  like  other  people,  or  you 
will  never  fucceed  like  them — take  my  - 
word  for  it." 

"  I  cannot  expedl  indeed,"  anfwered 
Elizabeth,  while  tears  of  mortification 
filled  her  eyes,  **  that  I  Ihould  be  fit  for 
any  thing  yet,  juft  taken  as  I  am  from  a 
confined  fituation." 
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"  A  confined  fituation  indeed  1  Mifs — 
pray  what  lituarion  muftyou  have  topleafe 
you  ? — What  I  fuppofe  you  expedled  that 
I  fhould  be  plagued  with  you  and  your 
accomplilhments,  and  that  you  were  to  be 
treated  juft  like  one  of  the  Mifs  Byrams — 
no,  I  thank  you ;  I  had  plague  enough 
with  your  father — I  did  not  want  any  of 
his  illegitimate  dependents." 

**  Have  I  offended  your  ladyfhip?**— 
afked  Elizabeth  trembling — "  I  am  fure 
it  was  not  my  intention — I  only  meant  to 
excufe  myfelf  and  my  ignorance." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  offended" — replied 
lady  Jemima,  in  a  tone  that  feemed  un- 
iWillingly  to  declare  it;  "  but  pray  do  not 
talk  about  your  confined  fituation — vou 
have  been  more  indulged  than  mofl  natural 
children  are;  and  you  have  great  caufe  to 
be  thankful." 

"  'Tis  true,  madam,"  anfwered  Eliza- 
beth, rifing  to  depart,  "  I  have  abundant 

caufe 
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caufe  to  be  thankful;  but  ftill  permit  me 
torecolle(5l  that,  from  fome  one  or  other, 
certainly  humanity  was  my  due— if  I  am 
Mr.  Byram's  natural  daughter — and  may 
nothing  ever  deprive  me  of  the  right  to  call 
him  father !  furely  he  was  bound  to  take 
care  of  me — if  I  am  an  alien  from  hi'S  fa- 
mily, he  muft  have  taken  the  charge  of 
me  from  Tome  one  elfe;  and  then  too  he 
was  bound  to  proted:  me.  But  he  did 
more  for  me  than  I  could  have  any  right 
to  claim — he  fed  me ;  he  protected  me; 
and  he  inftrud:ed  me  ;  and  had  he  lived,, 
I  fliould  have  never  known  what  I  now 
fuffer." 

Anger  and  tender  recolledion  had  forced 
from  Elizabeth's  fvvelling  heart  this  reply;, 
and  gufhing  tears  bore  witnefs  to  her  feel- 
ings; but  a  provocation  fo  heinous  as 
plain  truth,  is  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the 
tyrants  of  fociety.  Lady  Jemima  in  a 
rage,  into  which  her  fermenting  palTions 
were  of  themfclves  ready  to  kindle,  ordered 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  to  quit  her  prefcncc,  and  threat- 
ened, that  fmce  her  fpirit  had  Ihewn  itfelf 
fo  violent,  fhc  would  difpenfc  with  Mrs. 
Ilacconibc's  giving  hcrielf  any  farther 
trouble  about  her. 

Elizabeth  had,  for  about  two  hours,  re- 
pented in  folitude  the  intemperate  fincerity 
ihe  had  been  provoked  to — fhe  blamed 
herfelf  for  ingratitude  towards  lady  Je- 
mima— Ihe  confidered  how  Mr.  Byram 
would  have  thought  of  her  unguarded  re- 
ply— fhe  felt  herfelf  wrong;  and  her  con- 
fcience,  which  early  difcipline  and  a  na- 
tural difpofition  to  peace  made  very  fuf- 
fceptible  of  any  deviation  from  the  rule  of 
paflive  fubmiflion,  reproached  her  too  fe- 
verely  to  leave  her  any  reft  while  lady  Je- 
mima had  caufe  to  be  offended.  She  was 
afhamed  to  fee  her — (he  fat  down  to  write 
in  that  ftyle  of  culprit  meeknefs,  which 
though  it  might  hurt  a  generous  mind, 
the  greedy  of  power  are  always  willing  to 
admit  as  a  confeflion  of  their  rights. 

She 
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She  was  interrupted  in  the  nniddle  of  a 
letter,  where  tears  effaced  the  charadters, 
by  the  fudden  entrance  of  lady  Jemima's 
waiting- worn  an,  who,  never  a  favorite  with 
Elizabeth,  now  feemed  a  minifter  of  ven- 
geance. Importance  and  hafte  were  in 
her  countenance ;  and  by  her  drefs  it  ap- 
peared, that  flie  had  been  or  was  going  out. 
"Without any  preface,  Ihedefired  Mifs  Eli- 
zabeth to  get  ready  to  walk  a  little  way,  a 
requefl:  that  would  not  have  ftartled  her, 
as  fhe  had  fometimes  been  permitted  to 
fee  a  little  of  the  city  on  foot  with  this 
trufly  Abigail;  but  the  time,  the  hafte, 
the  fuddennefs  of  this  invitation,  and  above 
all  her  previous  interview  with  lady  Je- 
mima, and  its  conclufion,  made  her  ap- 
prehend it  more  probable  that  (lie  was  to 
be  puniflied  than  indulged. 

To  avert  whatever  might  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  offence  fnc  had  given  lady 
Jemima,  fhe  begged  that  fhe  might  be 
allowed  to  fee  her  before  flie  went  out. 

'•  You 
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'*  You  cannot,  Mifs;  my  lady  is  in  a 
peck  of  troubles,  and  very  bufy.'' 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Brown,  do  let  me  fee  her 
ladyfhip— if  you  have  any  pity,  do— I 
know  I  have  made  her  angry — it  is  entirely 
my  fault — do  let  me  beg  her  pardon." 

**  I  cannot,  indeed,  Mifs — 1  tell  you 
my  lady  is  very  bufy — 1  am  fure  Oie  would 
not — that  is,  flic  could  not  fee  you." 

*'  Then  I  am  fure,"  anfwered  Eliza- 
beth, burning  afrefh  into  tears,  *'  fhe  muft 
be  very  angry  indeed — I  confefs  I  have 
defervcd  it,  but  1  am  certain  if  flie  knew 
how  lincerely  I  repent  what  I  faid,  Ihe 
would  forgive  me." 

**  Lawk  Mifs !  how  can  you  make  fuch 
a  piece  of  work  ? — I  know  nothing  about 
my  lady  and  you ;  but  I  am  fure  fhe  cannot 
fee  you. " 

"  Then,  dear  Mrs.  Brown,  while  I  get 

ready. 
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ready,  only  be  fo  good  as  to  carry  this 
letter  to  her.  I  had  not  time  to  finifh  it ; 
but  do  take  it,  and  beg  her  to  fay  flie  for- 
gives me." 

**  Why,  dear  Mifs,''  anfwered  the  wo- 
man, as  if  compailionating  Elizabeth,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  apply  to  her  lady, — 
"  don't  mind  fuch  trifles ; — if  you  and 
my  lady  have  had  a  tiff,  never  mind — it 
will  go  off  again." 

"  Aye,  Mrs.  Brown  j  but  I  was  in  the 
wrong;  and  I  cannot  refl  till  I  have  con- 
feffed  myfelffo." 

"  Mercy  on  us,"  cried  Mrs,  Brown, 
with  a  fneering  laugh,  "  why,  if  I  was  to 
own  myfelfin  the  wrong  half  as  often  as 
my  lady  and  I  fall  out,  there  would  be  no 
living  with  her.  Let  me  give  you  one 
piece  of  advice,  Mifs: — if  you  would  have 
lady  Jemima  do  what  you  want  at  any 
time,  keep  her  under  your  thumb." 

**  Keep 
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"  Keep  lady  Jemima  under  my  thumb  ?" 
repeated  Elizabeth,  not  undcrftanding  the 
vulgar  cant'—"  what  is  that?" 

"  Why  keep  the  upper  hand  yourfelf." 

"  And  how  pray  am  I  to  keep  the  up- 
per hand?" 

*'  By  giving  her  as  good  as  llie  brings." 

"  I  do  not  underftand  you." 

"  Why  do  as  I  do." 

"  How  is  that?" 

"  Why,  when  my  lady  chufes  to  find 
fault  with  me,  which  perhaps  fhe  will  take 
into  her  head  for  a  week  together,  1  tell 
her  {he  does  not  know  what  flie  would 
have,  and  that  fhe  may  find  fomebody 
elfe  to  mind  her  whims,  for  I  will  be  flave 
to  nobody's  humours," 

«  Aye, 
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"  Aye,  Mrs.  Brown,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth, "  that  may  fuit  you,  but  it  would 
never  become  me — I  am  obliged  to  lady 
Jemima  for  every  thing  I  have;  and  it 
would  he  very  ungrateful  in  me  to  ufe  fuch 
language — bcfide,  where  fhould  I  go,  if 
lady  Jemima  were  to  turn  me  off?" 

"  Oh,  there  are  places  enough  I  warrant 
you.  But  her  ladyfliip  would  not  turn 
you  off" -She  dares  not  do  it." 

"  O,  do  not  talkfo!  Mrs.  Brown,  in- 
deed it  is  very  wrong.  Lady  Jemima  may 
turn  me  off  if  Ihe  pleafes — (lie  is  under  no 
obligation  to  take  care  of  me." 

•*  No  obligation  ? — why,  are  not  you 
her  daughter-in-law  ?" 

**  I  hardly  dare  call  myfclf  fo." 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  may  call 
yourfelf ;  but  I  fancy  one  day  or  other  her 

ladyfhip 
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ladydiip  will  find She  has  ufed  me  very 

ill  I  am  fure,  with  regard  to  my  mourn- 
ing." 

**  Find  what?"  faid  Elizabeth/ whofe 
curioiity  was  more  roufed  by  the  manner 
in  which  thefe  words  were  fpoken,  than  by 
the  words  themfelves. 

"  Find  what?  Why  find  that  you  are 
Mr.  Byram'o  daughter." 

"  I  hope  I  am — but  do  you  know  what 
a  ftrange  thing  I  was  told  juft  before  we 
came  hither?" 

At  that  inftant,  the  loud  voice  of  lady 
Jemima  fummoned  her  attendant,  who 
forgetting  all  the  injuries  fhc  had  alluded 
to,  obfequioufly  obeyed  the  call,  and  pre- 
fently  returning  with  the  looks  fhe  had 
firrt:  entered  with,  haftened  Elizabeth  to 
get  ready  for  a  (hort  walk.  She,  how- 
ever, on  what  authority  Ihe  did  not  de- 
2  clare. 
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clarc,  took  on  hcrfelf  to  afTure  her  of  lady 
Jemima's  perfect  reconciliation  to  her; 
and  Elizabeth,  that  flie  might  not  again 
offend  by  refracftorinefs,  as  Ihe  underitood 
it  to  be  her  ladyiliip's  plcafure  that  Hie 
fliouid  go,  obeyed. 

The  two  dependents  w  alkcd  together  to 
a  houfe  but  a  few  ffreets  ofl',  where  Mrs. 
Brown  was  received  as  an  intimate,  and 
where,  after  a  little  previous  converfation, 
flie  propofed  to  leave  her  charge,  while 
flie  went  a  little  farther  on  fome  bufinefs 
for  her  lady.  This  was  not  at  all  agree- 
able to  Elizabeth,  who  was  linccre  in  her 
diflike  of  new  taces,  and  feared,  though 
why  Are  could  not  tell,  the  being  left 
alone  there;  but  ilie  foon  found  flic  had  no 
alternative  ;  and  as  the  perfons  who  had  re- 
ceived her,  were  two  decent  and  rather 
genteel  middle-aged  women,  flie  endea- 
voured to  appear  fatisfied, 

Thefe  dames  were  extremely  inquifitive 
as  to  the  gueff  they  were  in  polTeflion  of ; 

bur 
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but  Elizabeth's  forrows  were  not  fuch  as 
encouraged  her  to  be  communicative — 
fhe  felt  referved ;  and  they  obtained  no- 
thing but  general  anfwers  from  her. 

Some  hours  elapfed;  and  Mrs.  Brown 
was  not  returned.  Prepraations  for  din- 
ner appeared,  and  the  young  lady  was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  it;  but,  fixed  at  the 
window,  in  hopes  every  pafTenger  might 
be  her  condudlrefs,  fhe  declined  the  civil 
invitation.  At  lafl:,  wearied  beyond  all 
patience,  flie  propofed  returning  to  lady 
Jemima's ;  but  being  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  way  fhe  had  been  brought,  to  be 
certain  fhe  could  find  it  again,  fhe  aflvcd 
one  of  the  gentlewomen  to  accompany 
her.  Some  difJlculty  was  at  firft  made; 
but  her  intreaties  prevailed,  and  they 
were  fetting  out  when  Mrs,  Brown  re- 
turned with  a  meffage  that  indicated  her 
having  been  home  already,  for  it  was  an 
order  from  her  lady  that  Mifs  Elizabeth 
fhould  remain  where  fhe  was  till  fhe  re- 
ceived farther  commands. 
Vol.  II.  G 
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To  her  qucflions  after  lady  Jemima's  and 
Mils  Arabella's  welfare,  flie  received  |an 
anfwer,  that  they  were  very  well  ;  but  that 
the  houfe  was  in  fuch  confufion  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  arrival  of  fome  vifitors,  that 
while  they  flayed,  her  ladyfhip  could  not 
receive  Mifs  Elizabeth  again.  Mrs. 
Brown,  however,  promifed  to  fpend  every 
minute  of  her  fpare  time  with  her;  and 
fhe  was  forced  to  fubmit. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      X. 

The  truiy  important  bufincfs  that  had 
made  lady  Jemima  defirous  to  have  her 
houfc  to  hcrfclf,  was  an  unexpcd:ed  in- 
timation that  Sir  Clifford  By  ram  was 
landed,  and  would  foon  be  with  her.  She 
could  not  flatter  herfelf  that  he  Mould  not 
immediately  take  up  his  abode  with  her, 
as  the  houfe  was,  in  fad,  his  own  ;  and  as 
the  laft  piece  of  furniture  fhe  wifhed  him  to 
^  fee  in  it,  was  her  ill-treated  daughtcr-in- 
law,  fhe  was  compelled  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  the  offence  flie  had  recently  given 
her,  to  the  fecurity  of  her  perfon  againft 
the  very  probable  chance  that  flie  might 
be  refcued  from  her  power. 

To  fee  Sir  Clifford  was,  notwithftanding 

all  her  hopes,  matter   of  no  joy  to  Lady 

Jemima,  who  could  not  quite  fupprefs  her 

fear  that  fhe  had  converted  his  former  un- 

G  2  jurt 
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juil  partiality  to  lier  into  fettled  and  far 
more  reafonable  dillike;  but  relying  on 
her  own  fiifci nations,  Hie  did  not  doubt 
that  the  firll  interview  over,  (lie  iliould  be 
able  to  rc-eftablifli  herfclf  in  his  good 
graces.  If  he  enquired  for  his  eldeft 
grand-daughter,  Ihe  dcfigned  to  tell  him 
flie  was  on  a  viiit  to  her  uncle,  \\ith  whom 
file  knew  ihe  could  eafily  hereafter  ar- 
range any  little  matter  of  doubt,  by  refer- 
ing  to  the  myftery  in  which  the  young 
lady  had  been  bred  up. 

Sir  Clifford  came ;  and  Lady  Jemima 
was  net  deceived  in  her  idea  of  an  unplea- 
fant  meeting.  The  old  man  was  griev- 
oufly  hurt  at  the  death  of  his  fon ;  and 
knowing  how  little  comfort  the  objcd  of 
all  his  former  hopes  had  derived  from  his 
forced  marriage,  he  feemed  well  difpofed 
to  hate  ail  it  concerned.  Lady  Jemima 
could  neither  footb.e  his  afflicftion  nor  abate 
his  antipathy  by  any  of  her  eloquence  or 
blandifliments ;    for  he  brought  with  him 

the 
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•  the  flrongeft  arguments  againfl  any  cre- 
dit that  might  have  been  given  to  her 
arts.  Thefe  were  immcafurable  accounts 
of  debts  from  tradefmen  v.  horn  the  \\ido'v\-, 
on  the  flrength  of  his  intimation  that  he 
would  fettle  his  fon's  affairs,  had  referred 
to  him,  in  the  mean  time  appropriating 
to  her  own  ufe  whatever  fums  of  money  flic 
could  lay  her  hands  on.  She  was  not 
aware  that  Sir  Clifford  was  already  in  pof- 
fefl]on  of  thefc  codly  manufcriprs;  but 
their  former  owners  had  neither  the  faith, 
hope,  nor  charity  to  truft  her;  and  with 
one  accord,  after  a  meeting  called  among 
themfclvcs  for  the  purpofe,  had  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  only  quarter  they  had  reliance 
on,  copies  of  iheir  long-ftanding  de- 
mands. 

They  might  literally  be  ffyled  vouch- 
ers for  Lady  Jemima's  prodigality  ;  and 
none  but  herfclf  could,  without  blufliing, 
have  feen  extant  fuch  records  of  folly. 
Nine  tenths  of  their  amouric  v.erc  charge- 
able 
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able  to  her,  rather  than  to  her  hulband  ; 
and  not  a  veflige  remained  to  juflify  one 
fourth  of  it.  Equipages,  furniture,  drefs, 
were  vaniflied  like  fairy  bounty;  and 
dennands  of  all  forts  from  both  kingdoms 
feemed  to  have  no  more  fubftantial  foui- 
dation,  than  in  the  caprice  of  the  vender 
or  the  confumer. 

The  piodudlion  of  thefe  papers  was 
delered  till  after  dinner;  for  Sir  Clifford's 
iijicf  was  at  firft  too  ftrong  for  any  dif- 
ciiifions.  Lady  Jemima,  in  the  mean 
time,  afcer  the  kindeft  attentions  and  moll 
fympaihetic  condolences,  offered  to  his 
notice  her  youngefl  daughter,  expedling 
ih-M  {l]c  would  be  confidered  as  the  mourn- 
iv.]  rcHc  of  Sir  Clifford's  hopes,  hut  Mifs, 
w'uo  had  no  other  idea  of  a  rich  old  man 
than  as  a  crofs  mifer,  was  not  a  fit  herald 
on  the  occafion  :  fhc  entered  pertly,  looked 
faucily,  fat  a  k\v  minutes  indignantly,  and 
then   departed    haughtily  on  finding   her 

grand- 
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grandfather  too  much  abforbed  in  melan- 
choly to  notice  even  her  charms. 

Lady  Jemima  watching  every  turn  of 
his  countenance  in  hope  to  get  fome  ad- 
vantage, fat  down  to  table  with  him;  and 
■with  the  kindeft  urgency,  intreated  him 
to  eat.  He  feemed  fcarcely  confcious  of 
her  prefence — he  took  only  a  morfel ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  fcrvants  were  withdrawn, 
he  began  to  explain  a  degree  of  agitation 
that  feemed  too  great  for  the  fuppofed 
caufe,  by  the  feverefl:  rcprehenfions  of  her 
ladyfhip's  conduift,  and  by  unloading  his 
pockets. 

He  alked  her  how  fhe  could  juflify  fo 
enormous  an  excefs  of  his  liberal  allowance 
to  his  fon,  and  how  far  {r\t  thought  the  for- 
tune fettled  on  her  for  her  feparate  ufc,would 
go  towards  difcharging  demands  which  he 
protefled  he  would  never  take  on  himfelf. 
"As  far,"  faid  he, "  as  my  fon  appears  to  have 
been  concerned  in  thefe  expcnces,   I  will 

attend 
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attend  to  them  j  but  not  one  fhilling  will  1 
pay,  madam,  for  your  particular  nonfenfe — 
It  hasalmofl:  broke  my  heart  to  fee  the  folly 
and  mifery  that  your  entrance  into  my 
family  has  brought  upon  it ;  but  it  was, 
I  confefs,  my  own  foolifh  ad— -Byram 
would  never  have  married  you,  but  by  my 
comrtiand ;  and  I  believe,  nay  I  am  cer- 
tain, your  condu6l,  if  not  your  temper, 
haftened  his  end.'* 

So  violent  an  attack,  even  the  ftudied 
hypocrify  of  Lady  Jemima  was  not  pre- 
pared againil :  Hie  returned  with  intereft 
railing  for  railing;  and  the  converfation 
grew  fo  warm,  that  Sir  Clifford,  who  had 
too  much  polrtenefs  to  turn  the  lady  out 
ofhishoufe,  quitted  it  with  a  refolution 
to  fee  her  no  more. 

The  firft  moments  after  his  abrupt  de- 
parture were  given  to  anger  ;  but  the  next 
fuggefled  to  Lady  Jemima  the  ncceflity  of 
cgn\  procedure.     She  faw  all  her  preme- 

ditarc.i 
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ditaLcd  ads  abortive:  flie  favv  herfelf  con- 
temned ;  and  her  fagacity  taught  her  than 
Sir  Clifford's  affedions  would  probably 
be  wholly  alienated  from  his  fon's  family. 
On  whom  was  it  to  be  apprehended  they 
would  fall  ? — Doubtlefs  on  Elizabeth, 
fhould  he  once  hear  of  her.  This  evil, 
all  the  natural  and  added  paffions  of  her 
bofom,  prompted  her  to  avert.  She 
hated,  {he  feared  Elizabeth,  and  rcfolved, 
before  (he  beftowcd  another  thought  on 
the  detefled  old  man  and  his  penurious 
whims,  that  fhe  would  remove  her  formi- 
dable competitor  out  of  his  reach. 

Aware  that  a  continuance  of  violent 
meafures  might  defeat  her  purpofe,  fhe 
fupprefled  whatever  refentmcnt  Eliza- 
beth's unguarded  reply  to  her  had  excited  ; 
and  with  kind  exprefTions  recalled  her 
from  her  banifhment.  The  ingenuous  girl, 
grateful  for  her  imagined  goodnefs,  threw 
herfelf  into  her  arms  on  feeing  her  ;  and 
exprefled  her  contrition  for  the  offence 
G  5  "  '^^  ""■•-"     fhe 


flic  had  given  her.  Lady  Jemima  declared 
herfclr  perfcftly  fatisfied,  and  bidding  her 
fit  down  by  her,  with  manifefl  agitation, 
and  the  mofi:  treacherous  countenance, 
besran  thus  to  her. 

"I  was  afraid,  my  dearefl  girl,  you  would 
conflrue  my  fending  Brown  out  with  you 
into  refcntment  on  my  part ;  but  be  alTured 
I  am  incapable  of  fuch  meannefs;  and 
befide,  the  offence  you  imagined  yourfelf 
to  have  given  me  did  not  warrant  it.  At  the 
moment  of  your  quitting  the  room  I  had 
a  meffage  from  Mr.  Byram's  father,  in- 
forming me  that  he  was  landed,  and  would 
call  on  me  almofl  immediately.  I  cannot 
fciy  1  think  it  was  polite  not  to  give  me 
more  notice.  I  wifhed  him  not  to  fee  you, 
before  I  could  introduce  you  in  the  way 
1  wifhed  to  his  regard.  I  therefore  fent 
Brown  out  with  you,  not  doubting  that 
when'l  had  told  Sir  Clifford  the  fituation 
you  were  left  in,  he  would,  if  ii  were  only 
out  of  regard  to  his  fon,  whom  he  profeffes 
-    '  to 
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to  love,  do  fomcthing  for   you,  but   I  was 
fooii  taught  to  think  more  humbly  of  my 
own  rhetoric ;  for  old  men,  I  believe,  what- 
ever change  there   may  be   in   the  yomig 
ones,  are  the  fame  in  all  ages  and   coun- 
tries; and  no  man  on  the  other  iide  lixty 
loves    any   thing    but   money.     Notwith- 
ftanding  the  explicit  afllirance  he  had  given 
me  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  now  pofitively 
refufes    to   pay  one  Ihilling   of  Byram's 
debts,  though   we   lived  in  his  life-time 
only   on   a    fcanty   allowance    from    him, 
which  he  knew  could  not  maintain  us  de- 
cently; and   when  I    had  given   up  this 
point  as  of  lefs  importance,  and  tried  to 
roufe  his   humanity   by  mentioning  that 
his  fon  had  leftan  unacknowledged  daugh- 
ter for  whom  I  was  much   inicrefted,  ut- 
terly deftitute,  I  am  forry    to  fay    he   fell 
into  the  moft  brutifh  paflion,  and  ordered 
me  to  fay  no  more  about  her.     Perhaps  I 
was  injudicious  toprefs  the  matter  farther; 
but  really  1  could  not  endure  fuch  cruelty; 
and!  urged  him  by  every  argument  I  could 
G  5  fuggeft 
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fuggeft  to  confideryou;  but  it  was  without 
effect.  He  was  violent  againft  his  fon's 
indifcretion,  and  declared,  that  Ihould  you 
atany  timeprefume  to  difgrace  his  family 
by  talcing  his  name,  he  would  find  means 
10  prevent  every  body  from  affording  you 
protedlion, — You  will  therefore,  my  dear- 
eft  Elizabeth,  think  what  vou  had  bcft 
do~-I  tell  you,  that  you  may  know  how  to 
a6l— Suppofe  you  were  yourfelf  to  go  to 
Sir  Clifford — but  I  think  you  fay  you  do 
not  like  feeing  ftrangers." 

■  '^v.'X  • 
"  Ono»  no,  madam,"  anfwered  Elizabeth, 
overcome  by  the  renewed  fenfe  of  her  own 
forlorn  lituation,  and  by  lady  Jemima's 
feeming  goodnefs — "  I  will  never  intrude 
on  Sir  Clifford— he  (hall  not  be  offended 
by  me — 1  will  feek  a  livelihood  where 
he  fliall  never  hear  of  me;  and  1  will  en- 
deavour to  forget  who  I  am." 

**  You  will  do  right,  my  love,"   replied 
lady  Jemima,  tenderly  taking  her  hand  j 

for 
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for  Elizabeth  was  now  at  the  point  all  her 
endeavours  were  aimed  at,  namely  that  of 
giving  up  all  ccnnedion  with  her  family. 
"  I  would  advife  you  to  ad:  independently 
of  every  body,  and  treat  thofe  who  negled: 
you  with  the  contempt  they  deferve." 

"  I  can  never  treat  my  father's  father 
with  contempt,"  anfNjvered  Elizabeth,  fup- 
prefiing  her  tears. 

"  No,  my  dear;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  fubjedt  yourfelf  to  his  ill-nature.  The 
knowledge  of  who  you  are  can  never  be 

of  any  ufe  to  you It  may  be  of  infinite 

detriment  to  your  fuccefs  in  the  world  : — 
people  do  not  like  the  idea  of  natural  fons 
and  daughters  in  a  family ;  fo  I  would  ad- 
vife you  to  change  your  name  for  fome  one 
that  may  not  be  fufpefted  ;  and  then  you 
may  do  what  you  will." 

"  I  have  no  name,  madam,  but  Eli- 
zabeth." 

«•  True, 
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**  True,  my  dear,  baftards  are  not  all 
fbwcd  any  furnanne;  but  it  will  be  nr- 
cefTary  you  fhould  take  o-ne.  I  fliall  lofe 
no  time,  you  may  be  afllired,  in  fending 
you  over  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Haccombe, 
who  I  know  will  be  a  parent  to  you  ;  and 
this  will  fecure  you  from  any  thing  Sir 
Clifford  may  projed;.  I  fhould  not  wonder, 
in  the  humour  he  is  tn,  if  he  were  to  take  it 
into  his  head,  to  fend  you  to  a  convent;  for 
I  dare  fay  the  old  gentleman  is  half  a  pa- 
pift  in  his  heart." 

"^  **■  Were  that  the  worfl,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth in  the  deep  tone  of  profound  mi- 
fery,  "  I  would  not  fliun  him — I  fhould 
like  to  be  a  nun — I  dread  more  his  throw- 
ing  me  upon   the   world  amongft   ftran- 

Wha 

gion  ^" 
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"  I  do  not  know,  madam — I  fhould 
do  it  for  peace,  and  to  fecure  me  from' 
doing  wrong;  and  then  1  think,  if  I  wcre- 
lincere,  it  might  be  forgiven.'' 

"  Odcar  !  by  no  means,  I  alTure  you — I 
hope  nobody  I  have  any  regard  for  will 
ever  change  their  religion.'' 

To  be  fure  it  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance with  lady  Jemima  to  be  ftedfaft 
in  her  creed  ;  for  it  was  her  only  tie  to  the 
church  {lie  belonged  to.  Divine  worlhip 
was  always  at  an  hour  inconvenient  for 
her  attendance ;  daily  devotion  was  non- 
fenfe  in  her  refined  imagination  ;  and  as 
to  that  irregular,  but  perhaps  ftill  more 
acceptable  incenfe  which  the  heart  fpon- 
taneoufly  offers  to  the  protecting  deity 
from  the  midfl  of  crowds  and  the  tumult 
of  gaiety,  (he  had  no  idea  of  it.  The 
world  and  her  paflions  had  engrofTed 
her;  and  if  ever  fhe  did  make  any  ufe  of 
the  fupcrftitious    language   of  religion,   it 

was 
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was  to  exprefs  her  furprife,  her  plcafure 
or  her  refolution,  by  the  various  appella- 
tions of  its  objeft — but  lady  Jemima  By- 
ram  would  not  for  the  world  have  ha- 
zarded her  precious  foul  by  renouncing 
her  form  of  religion,  unlefs  indeed  fhe 
could  have  gained  by  it  any  thing  to  which 
obftinacy  was  an  obftacle. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    xr. 


Wharied  with  the  commotion  of  the 
diiy,  Elizabeth  retired  early  to  reft;  and 
with  a  deeper  fenfe  than  ever  of  her  own 
wretchednefs,  paid  her  evening  offering  of 
looks  and  tears  to  the  two  miniatures  of  her 
father  and  mother.  With  more  than  ufual 
rtrength  of  recolledion,  flie  called  to  mind 
Mr.  Byfam's  words.  **  And  if  ever  any  doubt 

of  your  birth  arifes^  lock  at  this'* Alas! 

how  was  the  ivory  or  the  depicted  refem- 
blance  to  anfvver  any  query  her  diftrefles 
misht  didate.^ 


•tj" 


She  received  an  early  vifii:  from  lady 
Jemima  in  the  moi  ning  :  the  purport  of  it 
was  to  inform  her,  that  the  packet  failed 
that  afternoon,  and  that  flie  had  the  pre- 
ceding evening  arranged  every  thing  with 
the  captain,  that  could  make  her  palTage 
agreeable. 

"  I  mufl 
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•*  I  muft  then  go  amongft  ftrangers,"— 
replied  Elizabeth,  in  a  tone  of  mortified 
lefignation,  "  Well — it  will  be  bcfl  for 
me — 1  thank  you,  dear  madam,  for  all 
your  goodnefs — I  fhall  be  quite  ready- 
but  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Haccombe." 

"  O  yes,  certainly.  But  we  were  talk- 
ing, my  dear,  of  your  taking  fome  fur- 
name — What  fliall  It  be? Shall  it  be 

Brown,  or  Smith,  or   Taylor,  or  any   of 
thofe  names?'* 

"  They  found  fo  vulgar,  madam — I  fiiali 
be  thought  to  belong  to  nobody  of  any 
conlideration." 

"  And  what  does  that  fignify  ?"  re- 
turned lady  Jemima  rather  fliarply,  and 
not  difpofed  to  make  any  allowance  for  the 
juvenile  pundlilio  of  a  pretty-founding 
name 

*'  1  was 
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"  1  vva's  thinking,  madam,  to  take  the 

name  of  Peregrina  La?norne.*'  "  * 

**  Peregrlna  Lamorne,  indeed ! — a  mighty 
fine  name— pray  why  do  you  chufe  it?'' 

"  I  think  itisdefcriptiveof  my  fituation; 
for  Peregrifia,  you  know,  is  a  wanderer;  and 
Lamoriie  would  ju(t  fuit  me;  for  I  am  fure 
1  fliallbeforrowful." 

"  Well,  what  you  pleafe — only  take  care 
to  be  ready  in  time— Brown  fhall  go  with 
you  to  the  water  lide." 

There  may  be,  and  there  doubtlefs  is,  a 
foreboding  fentinient  of  melancholy  ac- 
companying the  expcciation  of  what  is  un- 
plcafant  to  the  mind;  but  how  trifling  it 
appears  when  compared  with  that  with 
which  the  reality  fometimes  ftrikes  on 
the    mind,  however  taught    to    look    for 

it ! Who    that    has    experienced    for 

months,  nay,  perhaps,   for   years,  all   the 

^  charm 
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charm  of  life  that  attends  the  focicty  ot 
a  friend  born  to  foothe  its  anxieties  and  to 
adorn  its  pleafiues,  can  fufficiently  pre- 
pare themfclvcs,  in  the  longeft  interval,  for 
that  moment,  when  die  *'  And  noiv  fare" 
well -.—God  biffs  yrju,'"  are  the  words  that 
vibrate  in  the  car  in  mournful  cadence? — 
Much  indeed  of  the  folace  of  r^^/ friend- 
Ihip  Elizabeth  had  never  enjoyed  while 
with  lady  Jemima,  who  was  by  turns  be- 
nevolent or  captious,  juft  as  fuited  her 
fchemes  or  her  humor;  but  the  total  of 
her  goodnefs amounted,  in  the  conceptions 
of  her  dependent,  to  a  vail  heap  ;  and  her 
gratitude  overcame  her  difguft  as  often  as 
Ihe  oppofed  her  ladyfhip's  favors  to  the 
injuries  (lie  fomctimcs  fancied  Ihc  had  fuf- 
fered  in  being  denied  on  all  hands  any  fub- 
ilitute  for  parental  protedion. 

Now  that  her  fate  fcemcd  irrevocably  de- 
cided, flic  felt  heifelf  removed  to  a  middle 
Hate  of  being,  which  placed  her  at  an 
equal  diflancc  from  all  connexion  with  the 

world. 
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world.  It  was  to  her  idea  an  ocean  afford- 
ing, not  only  neither  port  nor  harbour,  but 
deftitutc  ofall  tcrrefti  ial  boundary ;  and  her 
fpirits  funk  with  horror  and  difmay  at  the 
frightful  pidurc.  But  the  Ihort  fpace  of 
time  (lie  was  allowed  for  her  lafl  prepara- 
tions was  favorable  to  her.  She  finiilied 
her  packing,  drefled  herfelf  in  her  habit; 
and  turning  round  to  behold  for  the  laft 
time  her  apartment  and  its  furniture,  flie 
went  down  to  dine  with  lady  Jemima  and 
Mils  Arabella. 

Sherequefted  to  know  whether  her  mu- 
lical  inflrument  and  thofe  little  cleo-ant 
accommodation.5,  which  had  uffifted  her 
early  attempts  in  the  arts,  might  not  be 
fent  over  to  her;  but  flie  was  told  it  had 
been  Sir  Clifford's  exprefs  order,  that  no- 
thing at  the  houfe  in  the  north  fliould  be 
touched  till  he  had  been  there  himfelf. 
"  But,"  added  lady  Jemima,  "  if  you  wifh 
forfatisfadtion  on  this  point,  you  could  write 
to  him:  you  will,  I  dare  fay,  prepare  your- 

felf 
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felf  properly   for   the  fort   of  anfvver   he 
may  return  you. 

"  O  no —  I  fhould  dread  writina:  to  Sir 
Clifford — I  will  leave  it  to  you,  dear  ma- 
dam— perhaps  when  he  has  been  to  my 
father's — to  Mr.  Byram's  I  mean — he 
may  enquire  about  the  inftrument,  and  let 
me  have  it." 

This  was  a  poor  dependence — for  lady 
Jemima,  preiTed  extrem.cly,  it  mull:  be 
confeiTed,  for  ready  money,  had  already 
contrafted  for  the  fale  of  all  Elizabeth's 
little  fcientific  property,  to  a  perfon  about 
to  eflablifh,  or  rather  to  attempt  a  fchool 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  true,  flie 
had  got  but  half  the  value  of  what  fhe  fold  ; 
but  the  bargain  was  a  bargain,  and  the 
money  was  money. 

"  Your  ladyfliip  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  write  to  me,  I  hope— and  Mils  Ara- 
bella will,  I  am  fure,  favor  me  with  a 
letter  now  and  then — And  pray  give  my 

alf  edionate 
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aftccticnate  regards  to  Mifs  Byram,  when 
ihc  returns,  and  fay  how  happy  it  will 
make  me  to  hear  of  her." 

"  O  yes,  we  will  certainly  write,"  re- 
plied lady  Jemima.  "  I  believe  Brown 
is  ready  to  go  with  you — pray  take  care 
it  is  not  too  late.  Finifh  your  glafs  of 
wine." 

Convullive  tears,  no  longer  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  fear  or  fortitude,  gullied  from 
Elizabeth's  eyes  and  choked  her  utter- 
ance. Lady  Jemima  bid  her  own  proud 
heart  reft  for  the  few  remaining  moments ; 
and  in  filence  waited  the  fubfiding  of  her 
emotion.  Mifs  Arabella,  whom  nature 
had  never  taught  to  feel  or  underfland  dif- 
trefs,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
fetting  her  nails  againft  her  teeth,  with  a 
broad  flare  at  her  relation,  afked  her  "what 
ihe  cried  for."  Elizabeth  roufed  her  re- 
colle(5lion,  and  drying  her  ftill  overflow- 
ing eyes,  rofe  and  taking  lady  Jemima's 
i  '  not 
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not-extended  hand, begged  to  know  **when 
fhe  might  hope  to  fee  her  again — whe- 
ther in  months  or  years." 

**  G,  that  depends  entirely  upon  your- 
felf  and  your  lituation,"  Ilie  anfwered, 
"  I  can  give  you  no  fatisfacflion  on 
that  head,  till  I  know  how  you  are  fet- 
tled." 

"  May  I,  in  any  difficulty,  prefume  to 
reqiieft  your  advice?" 

"  You  will  hardly  need  it.  Be  guided 
wholly  by  Mrs.  Haccombe ;  and  be  fatis- 
fied  that  I  could  never  approve  "what  flie 
does  not — follow  her  implicitly — fhe  is' 
a  woman  of  great  underftand'ng,  and  has 
your  good  very  much  at  heart.  As  I 
mentioned  you  to  her  only  as  a  young 
perfon  I  was  much  attached  to,  (he  is  not 
aware  of  your  unfortunate  lituation — you 
will  do  well  therefore  to  be  cautious  of 
revealing  it,  efpecially  while  Sir  Clifford 

is 
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is  thus  vehement  againft  you — any  impru- 
dence of  this  kind  might  not  only  ruin 
yourfclf  but  all  ol  us  ;  for  he  will  fup- 
pofe  I  have  purpofely  affronted  him. 
Promife  m'e,  therefore,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  adl  for  your  good,  that  you  will 
keep  your  origin^  your  family,  and  every 
thing  rejpectivg  yonr  connexions  here,  a  fe- 
cret." 

"  I   certainly  will,  madam.     But  pray 
fhall  not    I    want  a   little  money?— how 
;,   can  I  net  it?" 

"  Why  yes,  you  will  want  a  little ;  but 
captain  S.  is  paid  for  your  palTage,  and 
will  accompany  you  to  London — he  is 
going  there  on  bulinefs,  and  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe  v/ill  be  there  to  receive  you — here 
are  five  guineas  for  you — you  will  not 
reed  more.  And  here  is  my  letter  to 
Mrs-  Haccombe— give  my  kindeft  love  to 
her,  and  tell  her  1  am  in  fo  unfettled  a 
ftate  at  prefent,  I  can  decide  on  nothing. 
Vol.  II.  H  but 
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but  1  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am 
in  Eni^land." 

This  hint  cheered  a  little  the  drooping 
girl,  but  it  was  followed  with  a  look  from 
the  fpeaker,  that  fcemed  to  exclude  her 
hearer  from  all  intercfi:  in  her  movements  ; 
Elizabeth  did  not,  however,  attend  to  it 
—file  extended  her  hand  to  Mifs  Ara- 
bella, who  replied  w  ith  a  cold— "good 
bye." 

The  coach  was  ready,-— Brown  at- 
tended,— her  little  haiid-pack;'ges  were 
given  in  ;  and  not  having  once  taken  her 
handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  fne  found  her- 
fclf  at  the  water's  cd^e. 


t>^ 


Ihe   unpleafint    novelty   of  the    fcene 
fcattered  her  ideas;  and  in  fome  meafure 

abfoibed    her   forrow The    hurry    of 

aquatic  commerce  (he  was  unacquainted 
with — the  noife  alarmed  her — the  huge 
bulk   of  the  velTels   near  her  aflonifhed 

her. 
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her,  till  flie  almoft  ceafed  to  breathe — 
the  element  in  view  appalled  her;  and 
when  (lie  found  herfelf  on  board  the 
pacquet,  flie  was  fcarcely  confcious  how 
fhe  got  there.  Mrs.  Brown  had  parted 
from  her  with  fome  fymptoms  of  regret; 
and  flie  failed  for  England  in  fearcli  of 
that  proted:ion  Ihe  could  expedl  from 
ftrangers^  alone. 


H 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   xir. 


Lady  Jemima  now  felt  her  mind  at 
cafe  from  a  weight  that  had  opprelfed  her 
almoft  beyond  the  patience  of  her  hypo- 
crify;  and  flie  had  leifure  to  turn  her 
thoughts  in  all  their  vigor  towards  the 
untraiflable  Sir  Clifford,  llefore  (lie  re- 
tired to  red,  fhe  had,  in  her  own  fertile 
imagination,  projected  a  new  plan  of  attack 
on  his  weak  fide,  which  flie  did  not  doubt 
would  fucceed  infallibly.  I'his  was  a  can- 
did confeffion  of  her  difijpation  and  ex- 
travagance, which  (lie  could  prevail  on 
him  to  confider  a.s  pafi  errors,  no  niore  to 
be  repeated  or  apprehended,  now  that 
rolling  years  and  the  forrows  of  life  had 
matured  her  jud'Jiment  :  flie  meant  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  her  fteady  perfeverance  in  an 
amended  courfe  would  depend  on  his 
encouragement,  that   fiie    requefted   only 

to 
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to  be  allowed  to  fpend  her  days  under  his 
protedion,  and  that  by  her  condant  atten- 
tion to  his  future  comforts,  it  fhould  be 
her  ihidy  to  atone  for  all  her  former  in- 
difcretions. 

This   plan   might    have    fucceeded    had 

time   been  allowed  for  its  operation  ;  but 

Sir  Clilford,  more  and  more  difgulted  by 

the  increafing  proofs  of  his  fon's  want  of 

,     prudence     and     her    ladyfliip's   want    of 

[     principle,  had  likewife,  before  the  hour  of 

'     reft.digefted  in  his  mind  the  plan  he  meant 

to  abide  by  ;   which  was  no  other  than   a 

,    total   derelidion   of  Lambert's   wife   and 

children.     This  determination  he  expref- 

fed   early  the  next   morning   by  a  friend, 

who    found    Lady  Jemima    in  the    atl   of 

compofing  her  recantation.     He  informed 

her  that  it  was  .Sir  Clifford's  pleafure   that 

ihe    fliould   within    a    fortnight    quit    that 

houfe,  and  give   up  whatever  Byram  had 

held  by  his  favor. 


No 
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No  gentle  terms  were  fought  to  foften 
this  harfli  meffage:  the  perfon  who  offi- 
ciated for  Sir  Clifford,  appeared  vehe- 
ment in  his  inrerefls  ;  and  the  firnmefs 
with  which  he  executed  his  miffion  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  it.  Lady  Je- 
mima, thrown  entirely  off  her  guard  by 
the  fuddennefs  of  the  blow,  exclaimed; 
"Good  God!  then  I  have  nothing! — 
Does  Sir  Clifford  mean  to  reduce  me  and 
my  children  to  want? — Are  we  to  fweep 
the  ftreet,  or  to  beg,  for  a  livelihood  ? — 
What,  does  the  covetous  old  fellov/ wifli 
to  have  his  grandchildren  curfe  him? — 
They  will,  they  fhall  curfe  him;  and  I 
will  teach  them  to  do  it.-— An  old  mifer  1 
this  was  the  fchem.e  of  his  feeming  bounty 
to  his  fon,  to  indulge  his  extravagance 
while  he  lived,  and  to  ruin  his  children 
after  ius  death. — Tell  Sir  Clifford,  Sir, 
from  me,  that  i  will  flick  at  nothing  to  be 
revenged.— -I  will  not  ftarve  to  pleafe  him 
— 1  can  have  money  where  and  when  I 
will ;  and  as  for  his  grand-daughters,  they 

fiiall 
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fliall  not  work  indeed  to  difgracc  him; 
but  they  fliall  waliv  the  (Ireets  and  boaft 
themfelves  Byrams." 

"  Have  patience,  good  Lady,"  repHed 
the  ambafTador  :  "Sir  CHftbrd  is  not  likely 
to  be  daunted  by  your  threats,  but  he 
may  be  rendered  inexorable  by  your 
fury. — He  is  hurt;  and  his  fortune  will 
f^el  Mr.  Byram's  and  your  boundlcfs  pro- 
fufion  ;  and  furely  for  fuch  depredations 
on  his  bounty,  it  is  no  adtf-iatc  puniihment 
to  leave  you  to  live  on  the  feparatc  in- 
come you  fecured  to  yourfelf  on  your 
marriage,  which  I  know  to  be  enough  to 
maintain  you  and  your  daughters  in  de- 
cency. It  is  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year." 

"And  pray,  Sir,  what  are  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  woman  of 
rank  like  mc?  Do  you  know.  Sir,  who  I 
am  ?" 

"  Per- 
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"  Perfe6lly    well,     Madam  j    you    were 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Armathwaite,  left  by 
him  without   a   rnilling,  and  fortuned   by 
the  liberality  of  your  brother:   you  have- 
lived  in  fuch  profufion,  that   compcUncy  is 

poverty  in  your  ei!:imation -The  wafte 

of  any  one  of  your    houfes   would    have 

fed  the  poor  around  you At  your  houfe 

in  the  north.  Sir  Cliiford  is  well  informed 
that  whole  quarters  of  meat  were  wer';^'  r 
buried  to  prevent  the  co-- g,^^  ^^  ^j^^-^ 
putrefaaion.-../^]^,^  you  have  had  a  fet 
-.1  thieves  for  lervants,  becaufe  your 
temper  and  your  negligence  drove  all 
others  away  from  you At  your  tempo- 
rary ready-furnifhcd  abodes  in  London, 
your  entertainments  have  exceeded  ail  in 
extravagance.— -At  Bath,  at  Tunbridge,  at 
almofl  every  place  of  diffipation  in  both 
kingdoms,  your  family  is  remembered  as 
the  moll  e.-iGly  gulled  of  any  of  thofe 
who  come  thither  with  full    pockets  and 

empty    heads therefore   think    nor, 

Madam,    1  am  to    be  awed    bv  your   rank 


or 
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or  your  tongue. — Sir  Clifford  is  my  friend 
— He  is  wounded  to  the  foul  at  the  dif- 
covery  of  your  worthleffnefs,  but  if  I  can 
prevent  it,  he  fhall  not  be  duped  by  it." 

With  thefe  words  the  (tranger  was  quit- 
ting the  room;  but  Lady  Jemima,  choak- 
ing  with  paffion  at  finding  herfelf  con- 
quered where  flie  was  unifornnly  fuccefsful 
— in  a  war  of  words — was  yet  not  fo  blind- 
ed by  paffion  as  to  crudi  all  her  hopes  for 
want  of  a  little  art.  In  a  voice  fcarcely 
audible,  flie  begged  to  be  heard:-— the 
itranger  returned,  and  burfting  into  tears 
fhe  faid  : 

"  Forgive,  Sir,  my  impatience :  I  am 
almoft  mad  with  diftrefs. — Tell  Sir  Clif- 
ford I  am  at  his  mercy — I  and  my  girls — 
for  to  my  fliame  I  confefs  it — I  have  no- 
thing." 

*' Nothing?    Madam!" 

Us  "No, 
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"  No,  nothing." 

"  What  is  become  of  the  money  fettled 
on  you  at  your  marriage  ?" 

"  It  is  gone— I  prevailed  on  my  truftees." 

"  Gone  ? — How  ?" 

"I  know  not  how. — 1  have  fpent  it." 

"  Impollible ! — Why  it  was  more  than 
ten  thoufand  pounds!" 

" 'Tis  true — but  had  it  been  twenty  I 
ftiould  have  fpent  it." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  tell  this  to 
Sir  Clifford!" 

**  Yes  J  and  beg  him   to  fave  us   from 
ruin." 


Cer- 
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*'Certainly,  Madam Bat  do  you  think 

Sir  Clifford  will   not  be   exafperated  ftill 
fiirther?" 

*'  1  know  not— but  I  cannot — I  will 
not  flarve — tell  him  fo." 

Her  paffion  was  returning — theftranger 
perceived  it,  and  promiling  to  ufe  his 
intereft  with  Sir  ClifFord,  and  defiring 
her  to  wait  patiently  till  fhe  heard  from 
him,   he  left  her. 

Lady  Jemima's  conftitution  was  not 
quite  fo  tough  as  her  confcience.  The 
agitation  of  her  fpirits,  and  the  waking 
cares  llic  had  experienced  in  ripening  her 
many  plots,  had  whirled  her  brains  into  a 
fever;  and  this  laft  eftbrt  made  it  break 
out  with  a  degree  of  violence  which, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  threaten 
her  life,  deprived  her  of  all  her  ufual 
energies.  She  took  care  that  Sir  Clifford 
fliould  be  informed  of  her  illnefs;  but  he, 

-     con- 
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confidering  it  as  the  ftale  artifice  of  her 
well-known  cunning,  paid  no  attention  to 
it ;  and  when  fhe  was  well  enough  to  think 
again  oil  bii/incfs,  fhe  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  that  he  had  failed  for  England. 
He  had  left  for  her  a  brief  letter,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  epiflolary  ejeftmenr,  in 
which,  without  taking  the  fmalleft  notice 
of  the  reprefentations  flie  hoped  had  been 
made  to  him,  he  informed  her  that  his 
Heward  would  be  ready  in  fourteen  days 
to  take  poffellion  in  his  name,  of  all  that 
his  fon  had  held  by  the  tenure  of  his  per- 
miffion. 

Lady  Jemima  was  thunderftruck ;  and 
indeed  flie  might  be  aftonifhed;  for  flie 
knew  Sir  Clifford  well  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  inhumanity  was  no  feature  of 
his  charaQer  :  flie  had  perfuaded  herfelf, 
that  whenever  flie  chofe  to  fubmit,  he 
would  accept  her  fubmifTion  ;  and  in  her 
cafe,  whatever  might  have  been  her  errors, 
that  a  regard  to  decency  would  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  have  procured  from  him  at  lead 
a  limited  att-ention.  All  thcfe  confidera- 
tions  fliould  have  induced  Lady  Jemima, 
and  would  have  excited  any  other  perfon 
to  feek  an  explanation  of  fuch  feeming 
inconfiftency,  by  the  gentle  means  of  cool 
argument  ;  but  accuflomed  to  put  the 
word  conftruftion  on  the  aBions  of  every 
one,  her  fagacity  and  mifanthrophy  de- 
ceived her,  and  led  her  into  a  moil  fatal 
error.  In  a  paro.xifm  of  rage,  (lie  fat  down, 
and  wrote  to  Sir  Clifford  in  a  Ilyle  of 
fuch  invetlive,  as  would  have^  rendered 
the  produBion  of  her  letter  her  greateil 
punilhment  and  his  beft  revenge.  In  it 
fhe  anticipated  his  repentance  of  his  feve- 
rity,  in  thefe  words: 

**  Your  flinty  heart  will  perhaps  relax 
in  fome  moment  of  capricious  tendernefs 
-—fuch  tendernefs  as  I  long  ago  have 
perceived,  laughed  at,  and  defpifed,  when 
fafcinated  by  my  perfuafions,  and  intoxi- 
cated by  the  flattery  your  own  folly  en- 
couraged, 
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couraged,  I  have  brought  your  flubborn 
fpirit  to  my  every  purpofe.  You  will 
now,  perhaps,  left  only  to  the  wayward- 
nefs  of  your  own  humor,  in  fome  gloomy 
hang-dog  November  day,  fancy  you  have 
been  cruel  to  me  and  my  children  ;  and 
fliould  the  fymptoms  of  your  gout  attack 
vou,  you  will  look  on  it  as  a  judgment  of 
Heaven.  And  for  fear  Satan  fhould 
whet  his  claws  for  you,  you  will  make  a 
cowardlv  codicil  to  your  will  which  will 
revoke  all  its  purpofes,  and  intreat  me 
to  appeafe  your  manes  by  accepting 
your  hoards. — Be  afTured,  venerable 
Sir,  however  foon  (and  the  fooner  the 
better)  that  event  may  happen,  which 
fliall  give  efficacy  to  your  lafl:  will  and 
teflament,  it  will  find  me  alike  out  of  the 
reach  of  your  defpicable  love  or  hatred. 
A  head  endued  like  mine,  will  not  long 
reft  till  it  has  obtained  its  purpofe.  It  is 
policy  of  fuch  as  fear  the  wife  to  keep 
them  free  from  difcontents." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 


To  have  admitted  a  fentiment  of  pity 
after  reading  fo  daring  a  defiance,  would 
have  been  to  give  currency  to  the  Hbel; 
but  Sir  Clifford  was  not  at  all  difpofed  at 
prefent  to  relax  into  any  of  that  tendernefs 
which  her  ladyfliip  had  prognofticated. — 
His  anger  had,  it  is  true,  been  kept  alive 
by  means  no  more  juftifiable  than  Lady 
Jemima's  errors;  for  the  perfon  he  had 
deputed  to  attend  her  had  an  intereft  in 
her  ill  fuccefs.  His  name  was  Laffiter : 
he  was  an  attorney,  and  living  near  Sir 
Clifford  in  Northamptonfliire,  had  fome 
years  before  fo  far  ingratiated  himfelf  into 
his  good  opinion,  as  to  get  the  ftewardfliip 
of  his  eftates  and  the  management  of  all 
his  affairs  in  England:  he  had  rifen  from 
the  capacity  of  footman  in  the  family  of 
a  praditioner  of  the  law  in  London, — 
had  married  the  cook,  and  having  talents 

that 
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that  rendered  the  ftage  or  the  deflc  equal- 
ly eligible,  he  chofe  the  latter,  and 
his  mafter  dying,  prevailed  on  his  fuc- 
ceiTor,  an  idle  young  man,  to  article 
him  for  the  time   requifite  to  his  fetting 

up  for  himfelf: he  had  encouraged 

his  new  patron  in  all  his  vicious  propenfi- 
ties,  and  having  feen  him  reduced  in  due 
time  to  the  want  of  a  fum  of  money,  not 
greater  than  his  favings  gave  him  the 
power  of  commanding,  he  had  advifed 
him  to  relinquifli  the  toils  of  bufinefs  for 
an  inadequate  confideration  : — the  bait 
took,  and  Mr.  Laffiter  became,  by  virtue  of 
his  profefrion,a  gentleman;  but  his  pradice 
growing  at  length  a  little  too  bold,  and 
fome  intimation  having  been  given  by  the 
higher  powers  that  he  was  marked  for  an- 
nihilation, he  had  avoided  the  ftorm  by 
fliifting  his  quarters;  and  relying  on  the 
connexions  of  his  birth-place,  and  his  flcill 
at  forwarding  his  own  interefts,  had  fettled 

in  the  town  of  A in  Northampton- 

fliire. 

Here 
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Here  he  foon  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir  Clif- 
ford as  gogd  game  lor  his  prowling  avidity_, 
and  carrying  a  fpccious  outfide  and  a 
tongue  well  calculated  to  recommend  him- 
felf.  he  loon  obtained  an  infiiiht  into  his 
patron's  domeftic  fuuation— -Toon  learnt 
liis  uncafinelTss  and  their  Iburces. 

He  had  long  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  Byram  and  his  father's  doting  attach- 
ment on  him— he  had  wifely  confidered 
that  this  one  impediment  flood  in  the 
way  of  Sir  Clifloru':?  making  an  optional 
bequcR  of  his  property  j  Zl'd  confidering 
himfelf  as  an  objeft  as  fit  as  any  other  to 
be  his  heir,  if  he  had  but  fcience  enough 
to  juftle  out  all  other  pretenders,  he  had 
boldly  projefted  and  entered  on  a  plan  of 
difinheritance;  bat  he  had  jufl  found  Sir 
Clifford's  partiality  too  ffrong  for  his  en- 
deavors, and,  to  fave  his  credit,  had  jufb 
given  up  that  part  of  his  Icheme,  when 
the  friendly  hand  of  death  removed  this 
formidable  rival. 

.      Sir 
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Sir  Cliflford  had  been  fo  far  daped  by 
this  defigning  knave  as  to  admit  him  into 
his  confidence:  he  had  told  him  how  By- 
ram's  imprudence  diftrefied  him;  but  this 
in  his  extreme  indulgence  and  his  wifli  to 
anone  to  him  for  his  compuH'atory  matcli, 
the  natural  goodnefs   of  his   temper   dif- 

pofed  him  to   overlook It   was   not    fo 

with  the  follies  of  Lady  Jemima:  he 
thought  it  a  ferious  thing  for  a  wife  and  a 
mother  to  be  perpetually  expofing  her  re- 
putation to  fcandal  and  her  honor  to 
danger  by  that  fort  of  levity  which  courted 
impertinent  freedom:— he  could  find  out 
no  virtue  in  her— he  could  not  love  her; 
but  he  would  never  have  hated  her,  had 
not  Laffitcr,  who  affeded  feelings  fupcrior 
to  his  own,  from  time  to  time  delicately 
whifpered  the  reports  he  heard  from  Ire- 
land, or  whatever  other  places  Lady  Jemi- 
ma relided  in.  From  Dublin,  by  dint  of 
a  good  correfpondcnce,  he  was  furniOied 
with  a  minute  detail  of  all  her  levities 
and  eccentricities;  tor  Mrs.  Brown,  her 
•p  ladylhip's 
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ladyfliip's  .waiting-woman,  was  his  wife's 
filler,  placed  there  on  purpofc;  and  when- 
ever her  lady  vifited  England,  he  made 
it  his  bufinefs  to  crofs  her  path,  that  he 
mi£[ht  on  his  own  knowled^je  bewail  her 
deplorable  milconducl  for  the  winter  even- 
ings' amufement  of  Sir  Clifford. 

His  hder-in-law  had  not  failed  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  the  legend  of  Elizabeth; 
and  formerly,  in  hopes  of  ruining  Byram 
in  his  efleem,  he  had  broached  the  fub- 
je6l  of  this  illegitimate  daughter;  but  here 
he  met  with  a  rt.bufr;  for  Sir  Clifford  de- 
clared himfelf  not  at  all  inclined  to  believe 
the  {lory  of  this  daughter,  nor  difpofed  to 
make  any  enquiry. 

But  now  that  Byram  was  dead,  and  Lady 
Jemima  by  her  negle6l  had  fhewn  her 
contempt  of  him,  it  was  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  his  kindnefs  might  center  in 
this  unacknowledged  grand-daughter: — 
it  was  therefore  Lafiiter's  policy  at  any 

rate 
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rate  to  clear  the  fame  of  Mr.  Byram  by 
declaring,  from  much  better  authority  than 
any  he  had  yet  had,  the  fiKhood  of  the 
afperfions  thrown  on  his  moral  chara6ler  : 
he  told  Sir  Clifford  when  he  accompanied 
him  to  Ireland,  that  the  information  he 
had  hitherto  received,  he  oelieved  to  have 
originated  with  perfons  who  })romifed 
themfelves  fome  advantage  in  fetting  up 
a  claimant  on  his  charity ;  but  that  by 
thofe  who  had  lived  in  the  family  for 
many  years,  he  was  afTured  that  Mr.  By- 
ram  had  no  natural  daughter,  and  that 
the  young  perfon  fuppof^a  to  be  lb  was 
a  ward,  whom  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  fitting  for  making  her  fortune  in 
the  Eaft  Indies. — With  this  hint  his  fifter- 
in-law  had  furniflTed  him;  and  thus  they 
both  forwarded  lady  Jemima's  views  with- 
out her  underPianding  the  motive;  for 
Mr.  Laffiter  and  Mrs.  BrovvU  were  equally 
hoftile  to  lady  Jemima  ai:id  her  rival. 

Durinji  Sir  Clifford's  fnort  Rav  in  Dub- 
lin,  Laffiter  had  raked  together  every  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  of TVlerion-fquare  follies  to  com- 
plete his  difguft  towards  lady  Jemima  atid 
extend  it  towards  her  children,  and  he  had 

fucceeded   to   his   vvifli He   had   gladly 

undertaken  the  embaiTy  to  lady  Jemima, 
becaufc  he  knew  it  was  in  his  power  to 
fet  the  parties  at  implacable  enmity: — 
he  had  reported  all  her  ladyfiiip's  in- 
fulling  language— he  had  even  told  of  her 
extravagant  anniiiiiation  of  the  fund  fup- 
pofed  fuflicient  for  her  maintenance,  but  he 
had  dcfcribed  her  as  rcjetting  every  offer 
Sir  Clifford  could  make,  and  as  preferring 
the  moft  iniquitous  celebrity  to  any  favor 
from  him  ;  and  her  letter  had,  uilhappilv 
for  herfelf,  and  fortunately  for  Lalliter, 
confirmed  his  aggravated  report. 

Having  accomplifhed  another  great  end, 
that  of  obtaining  the  flewardfhip  of  all  the 
Irifli  eftates,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
lefs  property  in  England,  he  perfuaded 
Sir  Clifford  to  return  into  Northampton- 
fliire,   that  be  might  there   be  rocked  to 

fleep 
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deep  without  fear  of  any  one's  breaking 
his  flumber:  to  his  wife  he  committed  this 
care — himfelf  ftaid  to  witnefs  the  down- 
fall of  lady  Jemima. 

She  bore  the  difappointment  of  her 
hopes  from  Sir  CliflPord  with  the  patience 
of  an  enraged  lionefs,  though  her  cubs 
were,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  not  her  prin- 
cipal care.  So  far  were  maternal  affec- 
tions from  foftening  her  rage,  that  her 
charafter  of  a  mother  only  tended  to  ex- 
afperate  her  by  interfering  with  her  felf- 
iflinefs.  She  iruRed  flie  had  effeflually 
got  rid  of  Mifs  Byram,  whom  fhe  did  not 
doubt  lord  and  lady  Armathwaite  would, 
for  their  own  fakes,  as  flie  would  have 
done  to  rid  herfelf  of  trouble,  marry  oiF 
as  foon  as  pofilble;  but  Mifs  Arabella,  a 
great  awkward  forward  girl  of  fourteen, 
was  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  how  to  detach 
herfelf  from  this  impediment  to  the  ftyle 
flie  meant  to  affume,  was  a  point  not  eafily 
adjufted  by  one  who  had  not  five  hun- 
dred 
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dred   pounds    at   her   command. The 

young  lady  had  not  even  the  promife  of 
ihofe  qualities  that  might  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  fortune  in  procuring  her 
a  hufband;  and  even  had  matrimony  been 
the  goal,  her  ladyfliip  was  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  furnifli  the  expences  of 
the  race.  To  apply  to  lord  Armathwaite 
for  aid,  was  a  ftep  fiie  was  very  averfe  to, 
for  the  lefs  intercourfe  we  maintain  with 
thofe  we  deceive,  the  more  wife  we  fhew 
ourfelves.  The  want  of  plan  compelled 
her  for  the  prefent  to  reft.  She  employed 
the  few  remaining  days  which  flie  was  al- 
lowed to  pafs  in  Merion-fquare  in  vili- 
fying vSir  Clifford, — and  in  artfully  en- 
couraging to  an  avowal  of  a  dangling 
pajion  a  nobleman  whom  flie  had  enrolled 
in  the  lift  of  her  admirers. 

While  Byram  was  alive,  the  intercourfe 
between  thefe  two  perfonages  had  been 
only  noticed  as  flirtation.  His  Lordfliip 
was  high  in  the  fcale  of  gallantry,  and  was 

admitted 
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admitted  into  mod  families  with  that  cau- 
tion with  which  amadiff  is  exhibited  in  a 
parlour.  Her  ladyfliip  was  more  flattered 
by  his  attentions  than  by  thofe  of  all  her 
other  lovers,  becaufe  to  be  the  objeft  of 
his  notice  excited  a  more  general  envy 
aniongft  her  own  fex  ;  but  as  flie  valued 
her  conqueil,  flie  was  prudent  in  her  ma- 
nagement of  it,  and  knowings  in  how  large 
a  range  he  loved,  flie  thought  it  her 
policy  to  hold  him  by  the  tie  of  expec- 
tation. 

This  nobleman,  now  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  therefore  a  fuitable  match  for 
Lady  jemima,  was  no  other  than  Lord  Sur- 
cheder,  who  about  eighteen  years  before, 
had  profefTed  a  paffion  for  Joanna  Dovc- 
ridge  :  he  had  purfued  with  fteadinefs  the 
path  of  pleafure  his  youthful  inclination 
had  marked  out  for  him,  and  was,  now  at 
the  middle  period  of  life,  excepting  fome 
improvements  in  profligacy,  juft  what  he 
had  been  when  the  world's  attraction  and 
2  his 
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his  inexperience  might  have  been  pleaded 
in  his  behalf.  He  had  a  good  perfon,  an 
addrefs  that  left  no  queflion  of  his  fuperio- 
rity,  and  a  mode  of  making  love,  that  while 
it  taught  the  objeft  to  conceive  herfelf 
favored,  told  her  alfo  it  was  equally  fruit- 
lefs  and  dangerous  to  repel  him. 

« 

Lady  Jemima  alone  had  the  true  art  of 

governing  this  irrefiftible  lover,  who  con- 
quered by  prepofleffion ;  and  having  for 
more  than  a  year  beheld  him  her  captive, 
file  had  no  doubt  but  a  little  more  dexte- 
rity would  rivet  his  fetters.  Love  was 
not  in  her  nature  ;  but  it  was  now  become 
convenient,  if  not  neceffary,  that  fhe  fhould 
prevail  on  him  to  marry  her;  and  to  in- 
fufe  into  his  head  an  idea  of  matri- 
mony, which  was  to  him  a  never-failing 
theme  of  ridicule,  required  the  abilities 
of  Lady  Jemima  Byram. 

Full  of  this  grand   proje61,  which  flie 

wifhed  to  fee  the  event  of  ere  fhe  had 

Vol.  IL  I  re- 
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rccouiTe  to  her  brother,  flie  arrdnged  the 
few  matters   neccITary  to  her  quittinp-  her 

.  abode;  and  feeling  too  heavily  the  degra- 
dation (lie  was  compelled  to,  to  endure 
the  mock  condolences  Laffiter's  difpcfi- 
tion  to  publifli  it  drew  from  thofe  who  did 
not  entirely  fhun  her,  fhe  refolved  on 
immediately  betaking  herfelf  to  England, 
but  not  to  London,  where  her  fcanty  purfe 
and  the  certainty  of  meeting  her  dear  friend 
Mrs.  Haccombe  and  her  beloved  flep- 
daughter  Elizabeth,  might  prove  incon- 
venient. She  therefore  fixed  on  Baih  as  her 
theatre,  and,  to  her  joy,  found  her  lover 
well  difj^ofed  to  purfue  her.  Not  being 
able  to  do  better,  ihe  fent  Mifs  Arabella^iS^fr 

force  io  a  mean,  but  cheap  boarding  fchool 
in  Dublin  ;  and  taking  with  her  only  her 
own  waiting  woman  and  a  favorite  foot- 
man, file  embarked  for  Parkgate,  Lord 
Surcbeiter  gallantly  officiating  as  her  ef- 
cort. 


CHAT. 
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CHAP,    XIV. 


As  forwradeft  on  the  road,  let  us  ac- 
rompany  poor  Elizabeth,  who  now  lite- 
rally/^f/:/??^  her  fortune  as  Peregrina  La- 
niornc,  experienced  from  the  kindnefs  or"" 
Captain  S.  every  alleviation  her  unplea- 
fant  journey  admitted  of.  A  genteel  young 
woman  v.as  coming  at  the  fame  time 
from  Holyhead;  and  her  dedination  be- 
ing to  v/ichin  twenty  miles  of  London, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  fnould  travel  to- 
gether pod.  Peregrina  therefore  efcaped 
all  the  diflreffcs  o'l  .  a  ftage  coach  and 
grangers ;  and  fne  reached  London  in  to- 
lerable fpirits. 

Entering  at  LTington  in  an  unufually 
bright  February  day,  {lie  was  caught  by 
the  bufy  gaiety  of  the  {Ireets  in  her  way  to 
Devonlhire  place,  where  her  letter  of  re- 
commendation taught  her,  her  new  pa- 
I   2  tronefs 
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^tronefs  was  to  be  found  ;  but  w  hat  was 
her  furprife,  when  (he  heard  rhat  the  fa- 
mily were  gone  to  Bath,  and  their  return 
was  uncertain !  There  feemcd  however 
fome  ground  for  conjeduring  that  Mrs. 
Haccombe  might  be  at  home  the  next  day  ; 
but  of  Peregrina's  comings  nobody  feemed 
to  have  had  warning.  Captain  S.  almoft 
as  much  at  a  lofs  as  his  charge,  afked  her 
if  fhe  would  remain  at  an  inn  till  the  next 
day.  Her  diftreis  was  more  than  flie  could 
bear;  and  Ihe  burfl:  into  tears. 

The  maid-fervant  who  had  opened  the 
door,  feemed  not  folely  deftitute  of  com- 
panion :  fhe  offered  to  fetch  the  houfe- 
keeper ;  and  the  kindnefs  being  accepted, 
in  hopes  of  farther  information,  a  lady, 
full  of  importance,  abundantly  large,  and 
fupremely  fine,  made  her  appearance.  To 
Captain  S's  enquiries  {he  anfwcred,  *'  Vv^'hy 
Sir,  our  people  is  all  gone  down  to  Bath, 
and  I  expeded  as  they  would  have  been 
up  again  this  week  i  but  one  of  our  men 

was 


^ 
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was  in  town  yeflerday,  and  faid  my  maf^cr 
talked  of  (laying  longer;  but  he  thought 
as  my  niidrcfs  would  not  be  for  ftaying; 
fo  1  think  it  very  likable^  flie  will  be  up 
tomorrow  or  a  day  or  two ;  and  as  the 
young  lady  has  a  letter,  and  1  know  my 
miftrefs  ivafXfowefat  feme  time  ago  about 
fpcBing  a  young  lady  from  Ireland  ;  why 
if  the  young  lady  will  walk  in,  I  will  do 
all  1  can  to  make  it  agreeable;  for  I  have 
all  the  management  of  our  houfe  the  fame 
as  my  miftrefs." — With  this  encourage- 
ment, Captain  S.  advifed  Mifs  Lamorne  to 
remain  at  Mrs.  Haccombe's — he  pro- 
mifcd  to  fee  her  daily,  and  left  her  in 
tears. 

A  fortnight  however  pafTed  in  daily 
expe6lation,  notwathftanding  rhe  houfe- 
keeper  had  written  to  apprife  her  miflrefs 
of  Mifs  Lamorne'a  arrival,  and  to  rcqucft 
her  orders  ;  but  Mrs.  Haccombe  was  too 
deeply  engaged,  to  attend  to  any  one  but 
heifelf.  A  titled  family,  her  darling  dei- 
ties. 
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ties,  had  diftinguiHicd  her  by  ccrtviin  con- 
defccnfions  in  accepting  of  foinc  of  her 
luxuries  which  their  own  narrow  income 
would  not  allow  them: — Hie  had  flattered 
them  :  they  had  cajoled  her  ;  and  though 
they  laughed  at  her  in  fccret,  and,  fliffly 
attached  to  the  right  of  pedigree,  reiblved 
not  to  know  her  in  London,  they  convin- 
ced her  of  their  friendfhip;  and  ihe  was 
happy  in  being  of  ufe  to  them. 

Their  day  x^'ns  at  lad  fi^ed  for  departi.af^; 
and  not  at  ull  to  their  fatisfadion,  Ivlrs. 
Haccombe  politely  named  the  fame  day 
for  her  journey,  hoping  that  as  their  route 
was  to  London,  Oie  fliould  not  lofe  fight 
of  them.  To  get  rid  of  her,  they  pre- 
tended bufmefs  which  would  draw  them  out 
of  the  great  road;  and  Mrs.  Haccombe, 
who  in  their  manner  felt  herfclf  llighted 
and  aftVontcd,  niufl  have  travelled  difcon- 
folarc  and  morcifud,  had  nor  her  fpiiits 
been  raifcd,  on  the  lail  morning  of  her  in- 
tended (lav,  by  hearing  of  the  airival    of 

l.:dy 
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fady  Jemima  Byram.  She  immediately 
fought  her  out,  in  hopes  of  lliewing  her 
quondam  friends  how  cafily  ("he  could  re- 
pair their  lofs.  With  her  fhe  found,  at  a 
laie  breakfail,  lord  Surchefter ;  and  now 
her  heart  was  doubly  gratified  by  exhibit- 
ing her  intimacy  with  a  right  honourable 
lady,  and  by  trying  her  powers  of  fafcina- 
tion  on  an  earl.  The  joy  of  meeting  hei 
dear  lady  Jemima  was  a  fufficient  pretext 
for  again  delaying  her  journey  ;  and  the 
fuccefs  of  a  few  evenings  determined  hci 
not  to  quit  Bath  till  (he  had  ihaken  her 
friend's  empire  in  his  lorddiip's  heart. 

Lady  Jemima  was  not  blind  to  her 
danger,  nor  was  it  pofTible  for  the  rival 
ladies  to  conceal  from  each  other  what  v.-as 
pafilng  in  the  mind  of  each.  His  lord- 
fnip, ever  fond  of  novelty,  appeared  not 
indifferent  to  the  mijeftic  perfon,  the  dark 
eyes,  the  unpowdered  ringlets,  and  the 
morocco  cheeks  of  Mrs  Haccombe  ;  and 
lady   Jemima,  in    her    cxireme   wifdom, 

found 
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found  it  impolitic  to  puiTue  her  former 
plan  of  expe^ation.  She  exerted  all  her 
arts  to  roufe  his  dozing  palfion  ;  he  re- 
ferred her  to  her  own  fe verity  for  his  apo- 
iogy  if  he  had  appeared  negligent  :  fhe 
iiickled  only  for  a  promife  of  marriage; 
he  unheiitatingly  complied;  and  fame 
foon  made  free  with  the  charaiflers  of  the 
earl  and  the  widow. 

Gratitude  without  hope  could  not  bind 
lord  Surchef^er  :  his  paffion  had  begun  to 
totter;  and  it  foon  took  its  penchant  de- 
cidedly towards  the  alluring  oriental  char- 
mer. The  ladies  came  to  an  explanation : 
they  quarrelled  irremediably— their  tongues 
could  fcarcely  exprefs  their  rage — but 
what  were  lady  Jemima's  feelings  when 
Mrs.  Haccombe  left  Bath,  followed  by 
the  peer  ! 

Mr.  Haccombe  had  been  abfent  from 
his  wife  during  a  part  of  her  ftay,  which 
he  liad  fpent  with  a  friend  in    Wiltfhire. 

On 
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On  his  return  he  heard  a  buz  of  fcandal ; 
but  matters  were  then  Co  much  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Haccombe,  that  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  lady 
Jemin  a.  She  convinced  him  that  (he 
had  been  grofsly  infulted  by  a  woman  of 
no  charadler;  and  in  a  pet  recogniling  a 
duty  in  her  cooler  moments  Ihe  feemcd  to 
have  forgotten,  file  declared  nothing  fiiould 
prevail  on  her  to  beltovv  a  thought  on  the 
mils  that  was  promlfed  her,  and  whom 
file  endeavoured  to  iHgmatife  as  the  dif- 
owned  offspring  of  her  ladylhip. 

Lord  Surchefter  was  a  man  not  eafily 
awed  by  conjugal  authority,  or  difap- 
pointcd  by  jealoufy  ;  but  in  the  muQiroom 
acquaintance  he  had  lormed  with  Mr. 
Haccombe,  he  difcovered  that  if  ever 
caution  was  neceffary  in  his  amours,  here 
it  v\as  indifpenfable  ;  for  Haccombe  was 
one  of  thofe  men  who  are  fools  in  every 
thing  but  the  promotion  of  their  perfonal 
intcrefts;  and  there  the  hawk  is  not 
I  5  quicker 
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quicker  figlitcd.  His  pafllon  was  aggraiu 
difcmcnt  and  its  confeq'ient  power.  To 
gain  Ivs  wealth  he  had  loft  no  opportu- 
nity the  call  afforded  :  tlirough  opprelhon, 
fraud,  peculation,  and  even  murder,  liad 
he  waded  to  be  ricli  :  foineof  his  fc  hemes 
h^d  fuccecdcd  ;  many  had  failed  ;  biit  at 
lad:  he  had  returned  home  rich  and 
wretched  :  to  be  alone  was  his  greateft 
puniftunent  :  the  approach  of  lught  ever 
dejeded  him,  and  was  heat  any  time  acci- 
dentally in  the  dark,  he  feemcd  to  have 
the  terrors  of  a  child  brought  up  in  a  nur- 
fcry  of  holigobhn  legend.  Finding  bawl- 
ing and  fedition  well  paid  for,  he  had 
bought  a  borough,  and  comnienced  demo- 
crat, an:!  was  now  agape  for  a  contrafl; 
and  a  peerage;  but  as  his  wife  was  one 
of  the  many  machines  he  had  made  ufe 
of  for  rihng  from  his  original  nothingnefs, 
it  would  not  have  iuited  his  plans  had  fiie 
rcmlered  herfelf  inadmifTable  into  polite 
circles :  he  therefore  fcduloufly  watched 
her  flirting,  and  fancied;  happy  man!  that 

his. 
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his  vigilance  had  been  always  fucccfsful. 
He  had  no  objcclion  to  her  being  admired; 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  proud,  when  fome 
of  thofe  reptiles  wlio  courted  his  beams 
alTevrted  to  envy  liim  the  poireflion  of  To 
diz'ine  a  v.  onum  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe's  routs  and  Mrs.  Haccombc's  maf- 
queiade,  her  elegant  decorations,  and  her 
Attic  flippers  were  lauded  by  the  public 
prints,  he  felt  the  dilation  of  picafure,  and 
threw  her  the  other  handful  of  n:ioney  to 
buy  popularity. 

Let  it  not  be  fuppofed  however^  that 
Mr.  Haccombc,  jealous  as  he  was  of  a 
Lucretiaii  charaCler  for  his  Lucretia,  en- 
tcfrained  thofe  rigid  obfolete  fuperftitions 
which  awe  the  lower  world.  The  mind 
that  contemns  authority  generally  con- 
temns itin  allits  modifications;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  fpeeious  fophiftry  of  the 
prefent  day,  it  is  nioR  frequently  found 
ihn.t  he  who  is  a  rebel  to  his  lawful  go- 
vcrnor^  is  fo  to  a  far  fuperior  power.    Mr. 

Haccombe 
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Haccombe  had  been,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  a  chriftian ;  but  chriflianity  is  an 
increafe  of  luggage  few  bring  back  from 
the  Indies:  he  had  therefore  fuffe red  his 
religion  to  take  a  quiet  nap  ;  and  when 
returned  to  his  native  land,  he  found  it  fo 
old  fafliioned,  that  he  totally  difmilTed  it 
from  his  ufe.  The  character  of  wit, 
which  he  never  could  obtain,  was  now  he 
faw  cheaply  to  be  purchafcd  by  feafonable 
profanenefs — a  fcripture  quotation  would 
excite  a  general  laugh,  and  confute  where 
he  could  not  reafon ;  and  to  contend 
againft  revelation  he  found  was  the  ealiefl 
argument,  becaufe  the  chat,  the  writings, 
the  declamation  of  every  day  helped  his 
genius. 

Neither  by  nature  nor  habit  virtuous, 
he  knew  no  motive  to  decency  of  condudt 
but  his  worldly  intereft ;  but  ftill,  as  the 
conftitution  of  government  did  not  yet 
openly  patronife  depravity  of  manners,  he 
thought  the  lealt  evil  was  to  be  appre- 
hended 
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hended  from  feeming  morality:  his  vices 
confequently  were  private  ;  but  they  were 
neither  few  nor  venial ;  nor  were  they  un- 
fufpefled  by  his  lady,  who  winked  very 
conveniently,  as  often  as  fhe  made  any 
difcovery,  and  not  unfrequently  made  ufc 
of  it  as  a  hidden  prop  to  her  authority 
over  him. 


CHAP. 
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CilAP.    XV. 


■"  To  fuchpcifons  was  the  iiTiportanl  con- 
duel  of  a  crcatuic,  youn^,  beautiful,  hclp- 
Icfs,  fricndlcfs,  and  inexperienced,  intrud- 
ed by  one  who  hated  her  for  her  merits, 
and  dreaded  her  innocence,  and  \vho,  had 
the  faiiguiniiry  faihions  of  pafi:  centuries 
nill  exiftcd,  would  perhaps,  not  have  fcru- 
plcd  to  remove  her  by  any  fecrer  means. 

Mrs.  Haccombe  reached  town  with  dif- 
polinons  not  at  all  favorable  to  her  new 
gueft;  but  rather  lefs  apparently  unkind. 
In  her  tete-a-tcte  with  her  hulbnnd  du- 
ring the  journey,  fl:ic  had  difcovered,  that 
norhing  but  a  tub  thrown  to  the  whale 
would  iccure  her  in  her  machinations 
againil  him  ;  and  it  having  occured  to  her 
that  if  Mifs  Lnniorne  poflclTed  any  charms 
of  perfon,  (lie  might  be  ufeful  to  her,  her 

afperity 
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cifpcriiy  towards  her  was  fomcwhat  fofc- 
cncd. 

While  Captain  S.  remained  in  town, 
Pcregrina  was  far  from  comtortlcfs.  She 
was  treated  by  Mrs.  Ilaccombe's  vice- 
qiiccn,  with  all  that  ftadious  refpedl  which 
could  redound  to  her  own  credit;  and 
Captain  S.  devoted  fome  hours,  when  he 
could,  in  fliewing  her  the  common  curio- 
fities  of  the  metropolis.  She  found  inex- 
hauftible  entertainment  in  the  new  world 
fhe  was  introduced  to,  and  feeh'ng  herfelf 
repaid  for  all  her  difficulties  and  difirefles, 
by  the  apparent  grandeur  of  thofe  flic  was 
placed  with,  and  by  the  fine  {hops  and 
the  (licwy  palTcngers  that  filled  the  fircets, 
fhe  endeavoured  to  forget  the  pafl,  and  to 
be  fatisfied  with  a  fituation  that  allowed 
her  to  fee  the  world,  even  if  flie  (looped 
to  gaze  on  it. 

But,  in  five  days,  Captain  S.  was  forced 
to  leave    London,   and  fhe   had    then   no 

other 
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other  refource  but  what  the  houfe  and  its 
windows  affoided  her.  She  had  accefs  to 
a  fplcndid  piano  forte,  and  to  a  fadiionablc 
coileftion  of  books,  fome  of  which  were 
not  of  wood  ;  and  between  thefe  and  the 
coaches  and  the  phaetons,  that  from  two 
till  five  wheeled  about  the  ftreet,  flie 
pafTed  her  time,  not  chufing  to  attempt 
any  public  amufement  till  Mrs.  Kaccombe 
flioLild  come  to  town. 

At  length,  when  lead  expeded,  flie  did 
come,  about  an  hour  and  half  before  mid- 
night, and  when  Peregrina  was  preparing 
to  go  to  bed.  Being  apprifed  of  this  wel- 
come yet  dreaded  arrival,  fhe  put  hcrfelf 
again  in  order,  and  went  down  to  the  di- 
ning parlour,  where  fhe  found  Mr.  Hac- 
combe  bufied  in  opening  letters,  and  his 
lady  flretched  upon  a  fopha  with  her  head 
towards  the  door.  At  Peregrina's  re- 
quefl-,  the  houfekecper  announced  her;  Mr. 
Haccombe  raifed  his  tawny  eyes  and  bi- 
lious countenance  at   the  mention  of  her 

name — = 
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name — he  bowed  civilly  and  echoed  her 
name  to  awaken  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Haccombe,  who  had  drowned  every  exte- 
rior found  in  a  deep  yawn— flie  was  at  the 
trouble  of  turning  her  head  ;  and  faying 
only,  "  Well  child,  I  fuppofed  you  would 
be  here,  but  I  could  not  come  fooner;  I 
am  too  much  tired  to  fpeak  to  you  to 
night,  let  me  fee  you  at  breakfaft  to-mor- 
row," fhe  difmiflcd  her  to  her  repofe. 

At  breakfaft,  therefore,  Mifs  Lamorne 
waited  on  her  patronefs,  who,  in  the  ftyle 
of  defpotic  requeft  fhe  had  learnt  in  the 
eafl",  fignified  her  pleafure  that  fhe  fhould 
make  the  tea. 

What  Peregrina  had  conceived  of  the 
family  magnificence  from  the  fight  of  the 
houfe,  with  which  the  houfekceper  had 
treated  her,  accorded  well  with  the  per- 
fonal  fpecimen  Mrs.  Haccombe  gave  her. 
She  had  rifen  at  a  late  hour  and  had  lan- 
guiflied  from  her  chamber  to  an  adjoining 

breakfaft- 
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breakfafl-room,  where  flood  a  table  oHf.- 
tcring  \^ich  filver  and  gilded  china.  She 
heiTelf  was  a  bale  of  the  finell  mufliti 
worked  with  the  moll:  ailonifning  beauty, 
and  trimmed  in   all  the  profuiion  of  un- 

-  counted  wealth,  wilh  the  n^oft  cofily  lace. 
Percfiiina  met  with  a  receot^on  far  from 
encouraging  to  her  timidity ;  for  the  hrlt 
evolution  was  the  application  to  her  eye, 
of  a  glafs  fct  round  with  diamonds,  with 
which  flie  fcrutinized  her  dependent's  mo- 
dci):  figure.  She  then  bid  her  come  for- 
ward, and  ftill  infpeding,  (lie  told  her  that 
Hie  had  met  vv  ith  lady  Jemima  at  Bath,  that 
file  bel  cvcd  her  to  be  an  exceeding  bad 
woman,  and   that    fne  was  not   certain  it 

.  would  be  confiftcnt    with   her  own   cha- 
ra61er,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  per- 

fon    rccom.mcnded    by    her. Peregrina 

afloniflicd,  exprelTed  her  furprife  and  for- 
rou  in  inoffcnlive  terms,  which  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe  interrupted,  by  bluntly  telling  her, 
that  file  was  not  quite  determined  what  Ihe 
i])oald  do  with  her,  that  it  depended  in  a 

great 
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great  mcafurc  on  her  good  condiicT:,  whe- 
ther flie  fliould  Life  her  intcreil  lo  gei  her 
out  to  India ^  or  fend  her  back  to  lady  Je- 
mima. 

Peregrina  was  in  the  aCl  of  obeying 
Mrs.  Haccombe's  orders  to  prepare  the 
breakfaft,  and  had  the  filver  caddy  in  her 
hand,  when,  afloniilied  at  the  deception 
that  had  been  ufed  to  entrap  her,  her  fin- 
gcrs  loft  their  retentive  powers,  and  flie 
let  the  caddy  fall  on  the  fp'endid  cups  and 
fauccrs,  to  the  damage  of  the  three  that 
were  placed  on  the  board.  She  funk  into 
the  chair  behind  her,  in  a  ftate  almoft  of 
flnpefacflion,  while  Mrs.  Haccombe,  whom 
the  clatter  had  irritated  and  the  lofs  pro- 
voked, raved  with  all  the  fury  of  a  naio.d^ 
and  hefitating  at  no  words,  though  ever  fo 
uncouth  from  female  lips,  vented  her  rage 
as  long  as  \\zx  powers  laded.  She  rang 
the  bell,  forgetful  of  her  habitual  kn,];uor, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  livery  fervancs,  the 
mifchief  that  carelefs  creature  had  done  to 

her 
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her  cypher  china,  which  flic  prized  above 
kll  her  other  fets,  flie  ordered  her  from 
her  prefcnce ;  but  Peregrina  had  antici- 
pated her  commands,  and  daggering  with 
agitation  and  faintnefs,  had  gained  the 
Hairs,  where  burfting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
ihe  feated  herfelf. 

From  an  adjoining  room  Mr.  Hac- 
combe,  unconfcious  of  what  was  pafllng, 
ifiued.  He  too  kenned  his  new  guefl 
with  his  optic  adiftant,  and  furprifed  at 
her  firuation,  would  have  accoftcd  her; 
but  too  much  diftreffed  to  return  civilities 
Ibe  only  curtfied,  and  afcending  the  flairs 
gained  her  own  room,  which  flie  paced  all 
the  remainder  of  the  morning,  too  deeply 
hurt  to  feel  fatigue,  without  hearing  any 
thing  of  the  family  below. 

She  was  greatly  diflrefTed  at  the  mifchief 
Ihe  had  inadvertently  occafioned  ;  but  the 
gre  Iter  injury  offered  to  herfelf,  abforbed 
in  a  confiderable  degree  that  regret.     She 
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faw  herfelf  the  dupe  of  lady  Jemima, 
whom  flie  could  no  longer  confidcr  as  her 
friend:  fhe  knew  not  the  pcrfons  with 
whom  H)^  was  placed;  but  from  Mrs. 
Haccombe's  being  employed  to  deceive 
her,  and  from  the  vehement  language  flie 
had  m  her  anger,  made  ufe  of,  no  very  fa- 
vourable furmifes  were  to  be  drawn. 
Whither,  fhould  (lie  find  it  neceffary  to 
remove,  was  fhe  to  betake  herfelf?  To  irufl 
lady  JeiTiima  was  impoffible:  flie  fiw  too 
plainly,  that  her  only  aim  was  to  get  rid  of 
her;  and  now  every  fmothered  fufpicion  ot 
her  hoftiledifpofition  acquiiing  new  force, 
fhe  faw  that  her  whole  conduct  to  her  had 
been  cruel.  Was  it  pofTible  to  make  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Haccombe? — her  prefent 
anger  was  againfl  all  hope;  but  it  was  noc 
improbable  that  fhe  herfelf  was  deceived 
by  lady  Jemima,  and  might  imagine  fhe 
was  conferring  a  favor  when  (he  was  for- 
warding her  going  out  to  India.  From  the 
unguarded  manner  in  which  fhe  had  men- 
tioned ir,  this   might  be  prefumed,  and 

from 
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from  the  terms  in  which  flie  had  fpoken  of 
lady  Jemima,  it  was  evident,  that  Ihe  had 
forfeited  her  good  opinion. 

Seeing  no  one  ilie  could  cleave  to,  but 
thofe  on  whom  flie  was  cafi: ;  and  judging 
by  herfelf,  that  the  tale  {he.  had  to  tell, 
mufl:  move  their  compaflion,  flie  thought 
how  flie  might  appcafe  Mrs.  Haccombe's 
anger  for  the  lofs  of  her  china. 

She  firfi:  fent  to  beg-  an  audience  of  the 
houfe- keeper,  who,  with  a  meffage  of  com- 
pliments, excufed  herfelf  by  excefs  of  bu- 
finefs  from  waiting  on  her,  but  begged  to 
fee  her  in  her  parlour.  Peregrma  crept 
down,  but  when  near  the  bottom  of  the 
liairs,  Mr.  Haccombe  popped  out  from  a 
back  parlour  with  his  fpeclacies  on  :  thefe 
he  placed  on  his  forehead,  as  now  impe- 
diments to  his  viewSy  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  Peregrina's  furprife,  which  had 
flopped  her,  he  politely  cnqiuired  after  her, 
and  e:{prefred   his   fear  that  flie  was  ill, 

when 
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v.lien  he  had  before  met  her.  In  an  un- 
fleady  voice  flie  returned  hinn  thanks,  and 
faid,  *'  flic  had  been  much  diltieflcd  in  the 
Kiorning."  **  What,"  Hiid  he,  fmiling, 
"  about  the  china — 1  fuppofe." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  do 
irreparable  mifchief;  but  indeed  it  was 
owing  to  my  being  very  much  alarmed." 

"  O  no,  no,  my  dear  madam — it  is  far 
from  irreparable  mifchief — I  have  agents 
in  the  factories  that  can  procure  me  any 
thing;  and  if  my  wife  has  i^ct  her  heart  on 
that  china,  fhe  knows  fhe  may  eafily  have 
another  fet.  I  warrant  you.  Mils  Lamorne, 
money  can  purchafe  any  thing,  and  I  never 
regard  expencc." 

"  Might  I  then  hope.  Sir,"  faid  Pere- 
grina,  moft  innocently,  mofh  unfufped:- 
ingly,  "  that  you  would  have  the  goodnefs 
to  intereft  yourfelf  for  me  with  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe  ?  She   is,  I   fear,   extremely  angry 

with 
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with  me ;  and  indeed,  I  am  fo  wretched, 
that  if  I  do  not  find  friends  here,  I  know 
not  where  to  feek  them — for  lady  Jemim^ 
has  deceived  me,  moft  cruelly  deceived 
me." 

Her  lad   words  were  accompanied  by 
fuch  evidences  of  diftrefs,  as  would  have 
excited  compafiion  in  a  heart  lefs  open  to 
female  fafcination  than  the  nabob's.     He 
begged   Mifs  Lamorne  to  walk  into  the 
parlour  he  had  come  from ;  and  there feat- 
ing  her  at  a  due  diftance  from  himfelf,  and 
having  rung  for  his  man,  that  he  might 
tell  him  he  was  not  at  home  to  any  body, 
he  profefTed  himfelf  extremely  concerned 
at  what    he  had  juffc  heard  j  and   laying 
one   foot  acrofs  the  other,  while  with  his 
hand  he  ironed  his  gloify  filk  locking,  in 
cxaft  time  with  his  words,  he  hefitating, 
ftammering,  repeating,  amending,  and  be- 
ginning over  and  over  again,  with  .an  em- 
phatical  I/a)\  rcqueftcd  to  know  what  was 
her  fituation. 

1  It 
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It  was  of  no  more  than  a  wini  to  be  rid 
of  her,    that    Peregrina    fufpefted    Lady 
Jemima.     Of  the  truth  of  any  thing  flie 
had  afferted,  Ihe  made  no  qucftion,  or  (lie 
might  have  doubted  whether  Sir  Clifford 
had  been  as  cruel  as  he  was  reported;  but 
Lady  Jemima  feemed  to  fuffer  equally  with 
herfelf,  under  the  morofenefs  of  his  tem- 
per ;  and  conceiving  that   an   illegitimate 
branch  of  the  family  miijl  be  an  offence  to 
him,  Ihe  acquiefced  implicitly  in  the  re- 
fentment  flie  was  told  he  bore  her,  and  in 
the  injundlion  impofed  on  her,  never  to 
reveal  her  relation  to  him.     It  was  not 
therefore  her  intention  to  make  Mr.  Hac- 
combe  her  confidant:  fhe  only  meant,  as 
Peregrina  Lamorne,  to  make  him  her  me- 
diator \n\.h.  Mrs.  Haccombe,  and  if  poffi- 
ble  her  defence  againft  the  abhorred  ex- 
portation to  the  Eaft  Indies.     Had  he  been 
young  and  unmarried,  her  native  delicacy 
might  have  made  her  cautious  andreferved, 
though  then,  brought  up  as  ffie  had  been, 
who  could  fay  fhe  would  have  diftrufted 
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profeffions  of  fiiendfliip  ?  But  here  was 
no  room  for  innocence  and  ignorance  to 
doubt ;  for  he  was  of  a  very  fober  age, 
and  married — two  circumftances  that  in- 
fured  his  integrity — the  natural  fear  of 
doing  wrong,  which  Peregrina  fuppofed 
every  body  felt,  out  of  the  queftion. — Be- 
fides,  in  her  ^\'hole  life,  Peregrina  had 
never  been  told  flie  was  handfome — fhe 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  out  of  humor 
with  her  own  perfon,  it  is  true  :  fhe  thought 
it  what  every  body's  was  at  her  age,  ex- 
cept where  accidentally  the  hand  of  nature 
had  failed,  or  where  labor  and  poverty 
counteraBcd  her.  Her  half  filler,  the 
elder  Mifs  Byram,  flie  pitied  as  fingularly 
unfortunate  in  her  perfon ;  but  Lady  Je- 
mima herfelf  bore  all  the  indications  of 
former  beauty:  the  young  woman  flie  had 
travelled  with  was  pretty:  all  the  ladies 
file  had  feen  in  the  carriages  fhe  had  gazed 
at,  appeared  to  her  handfome,  and  with 
complexions  far  fuperior  to  her  own  ;  and 
Mrs.  Haccombe,  though  flie  did  not  quite 
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approve  her  voluminous  fat,  was  undoubt- 
edly ftill  a  very  fine  woman. 

Kept  therefore  ignorant  of  her  own 
powers,  and  the  weaknefs  of  others;  in- 
clined to  believe  whatever  was  ferioufly 
told  her,  and  fuppofing  all  the  world  in- 
finitely better  than  herfelf,  fhe  was  fitted 
to  become  its  dupe.  She  had  indeed  read 
of  fraud,  villany,  and  paffion;  but  how 
difficult  is  it  to  apply  the  experience  of 
books  to  the  living  world  ! — She  had  no 
confidence  in  her  own  judgment,  no  dif- 
truft  in  her  nature,  no  guile  in  her  heart, 
nohypocrify  on  her  tongue,  and  therefore 
no  caution. 

On  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Haccombc's 
queflion,  which  was  conveyed  in  a  tone 
of  foothing  tendernefs  and  parental  in- 
tereft,  fhe  told  him  that  fhe  had  parted 
from  Lady  Jemima  under  the  fulleft  af- 
furance  that  fhe  fliould  not  be  fent  to 
India,  for  which  fhe  had  ah  unconquer- 
K  2  able 
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able  averfion ;  that  fhe  had  not  the  fmallcft 
obje6tion  to  making  the  accomplifhments 
fhe  had  gained  ferviceable  to  her  main- 
tenance, and  would  therefore  very  gladly 
engage  in  any  fituation  proper  for  her,   if 
Mrs.  Haccombe  would,  as  Lady  Jemima 
afTured  her  {"hq  could,  find  fuch  a  one  for 
her. — That  it   was  the  alarm  of  hearing 
from  Mrs.  Haccombe  that  her  going  to 
India  had  been  thought  of,  that  had  oc- 
cafioned  the  accident  fhe  had  fo  much 
caufe  to  lament;  and  Ihe  very  much  feared, 
unlefs  fome  one  had  the  goodnefs  to  inter- 
pofe  for   her,   that   Mrs.  Haccombe  was 
irreconcileably  offended. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 


The  nabob  heard  with  attention ;  and 
v'hen  his  fair  client  paufed,  gave  her  all 
the  encouragement  that  re-echoing  her 
fentiments  with  a  thoufand  to-he-fures  and 
certainlies  could  afford  her:  he  agreed, 
that  being  compelled  to  do  what  is  againjl 
one's  inclinatiofi  muft  be  very  inimical  to  one's 
feelings;  and,  that,  to  be  fu re,  if  Lady  Je- 
mima had  m.ade  a  promife  that  fhe  fhould 
not  go  out  to  India,  why  a  promife  was  a 
fronnfcy  and  every  body  certainly  ought, 
and  was  bound  by  that  promfe,  to  make  good 
that  promife.  After  a  long  harangue,  from 
which  Peiegrina  clearly  underftood  that 
Lady  Jemima  had  impofed,  not  only  on 
herfelf  but  on  Mrs.  Haccombe,  and  that 
her  ladyfliip,  whatever  might  be  her  efti- 
mation  in  Ireland,  was  very  flightly  re- 
garded on  this  fide  the  water,  Mr.  Hac- 
combe afforded  her  all  the  relief  fhe  could 
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wifh  for  in  pledging  himfelf  for  his  lady's 
ample  forgivcnels,  and  for  her  giving  up 
all  thoughts  of  furthering  lady  Jemima's 
plan,  the  moment  fhe  Ihould  know  it  had 
not  the  fandion  of  Mifs  Lamorne's  ap- 
probation. He  faid,  that  as  to  her  going- 
out  into  the  world  to  make  the  moft  of 
her  talents,  it  was  time  enough  to  think 
of  that  meafure;  that  fhe  was  at  prefent 
too  young,  and  too  little  acquainted  with 
the  world  to  make  it  an  eligible  plan;  but 
thnr,  till  it  was  her  own  choice  to  depart, 
his  houfe  was  her  home  ;  and  that  as  Ihe 
faw  he  had  no  family,  he  fhould  be  ex- 
tremely flattered  by  the  honor  of  being  al- 
lowed to  adopt  her  for  his  daughter.  He 
was  growing  flill  more  eloquent  in  praife 
of  every  virtue  that  could  gain  confidence, 
and  Peregrina's  heart  was  dilated  with 
gratitude  when  the  echoing  hall  announced 
Mrs.  Haccombe's  return  from  her  morn- 
ing's drive — he  advifed  the  young  lady  to 
retire,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  influence 
with  his  v.ife  immediately. 

He 
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He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  Mrs. 
Haccombe  having  juft  before,  entirely  by 
accident^  met  lord  Surchefter  in  Hyde  Park, 
fhe  was  in  very  good  cue  for  making  con- 
ceflions :  fhe  protefted  fhe  was  not  angry 
about  the  china;  flie  did  not  wifh  to  fend 
Mifs  Lamorne  even  out  of  the  houfe— 
fhe  was  extremely  welcome  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  fhe  pleafed  ;  and  lord 
^wxc:)i\t^tXyVchomJlDe  had  jiiji  had  a  glimpfe 
of,  had  promifed  to  dine  with  them. 

Mrs.  Haccomue  then  lounged  up  flairs 
to  her  drefling  room,  and  at  her  hufband's 
requeft,  which  fhe  was  wonderfully  ready 
to  comply  with,  fhe  fent  to  defire  Mifs 
Lamorne's  company,  Pcregrina  obeyed, 
not  without  fome  fear,  which  was  however 
foon  difpelled  ;  for  Mrs,  Haccombe  po- 
litely begged  her  to  think  no  more  of  the 
accident  that  had  happened  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  expreiling  her  furprifc  at  the 
duplicity  of  lady  Jemima,  flie  allured 
her  of  her   friend  fliip  and  protedion,  and 
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ileclared  herlelf  happy  in  an  opportunity 
of  difappointing  the  unkindnefs  projedcd 
againll  her— not  that  there  was,  fhe  ob- 
ferved,  any  thing  fcveie  or  unjuftifiabJe  in 
her  ladyfliip's  plan  of  fitting  her  out  for 
the  Indies  : — it  was  a  very  refpe(!:l:able  fitii- 
ation,  and  fuch  as  young  women,  not  only 
of  genteel  birth,  but  of  diftinguilhed  rank, 
had  gladly  accepted — nothing  could  be 
faid  againit  it  by  any  body  who  knew 
the  world  ;  but  if  Mifs  Lamorne  preferred 
private  life  in  a  !ozv  fiation^  flie  certainly 
had  a  right  to  chufe  for  herfelf.  Pere- 
grina  was  then  difmilTed  with  a  civil  hope 
that  flie  would  appear  in  good  fpirits  at 
eight  o'clock  when  they  were  to  dine. 
She  then  retired  to  her  own  apartment, 
from  whence  flie  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Haccombe  returning  him  her  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  kind  interference,  and 
then  refuming  her  delightful  ideas  of 
grandeur  and  gaiety,  flie  made  herfelf  as 
fmart  as  flie  could  in  her  mourning,  to 
appear  at  the   dinner    table,   Mrs.    Hac- 
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combe's  chamber-maid  attending  and  af- 
fifting  her. 

Enquiring  of  the  fervant  where  fhe 
Ihould  find  the  family,  fhe  was  direcfled  to 
the  front  drawing  room,  and  a  footman 
who  waited  at  the  door  of  it,  gave  her  ad- 
miflion.  Her  expedations  were  formed 
to  meet  only  the  mailer  and  niiftrefs  of 
the  houfe ;  but  the  party  confined  of 
themfelves  and  three  other  peifons,  two 
of  whom  were  gentlemen,  the  other  a  lady. 
The  hghr  oi  JlrangerSy  though  not  quite 
fo  abhorrent  to  Peregrina's  mind  as  it 
had  been,  drew  her  attention  from  the 
glaring  glitter  of  the  illuminated  apart- 
ment, while  Mr.  Haccombe  by  name 
introduced  her  to  the  elder  of  the  two 
gentlemen  and  to  the  lady.  •  The  younger 
man  fat  at  a  diftance,  and  feemed  unno- 
ticed. Mrs.  HaL combe  wrapt  up  ra- 
ther than  drejl  \n  a  gold  muflin,  u  as,  as 
ufual,  on  the  fofa  near  a  good  fire.  At 
her  feet  fat  the  ftranger  lady,  whofe  name 
K  5  Peregrina 
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Peregrina  caught  as  Mrs.  Barnby.  She 
feemcd  to  be  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  embonpoint  as  to  her  perfon,  and 
ftrikingly  beautiful  in  features  and  com- 
plexion. The  fineft  white  and  red,  that 
could  be  bought  at  Bayley's  or  at  War- 
ren's, were  blended  on  her  glowing  cheeks; 
and  her  dark  eyes,  fringed  by  the  mod 
ornamental  eye  laflies,  and  arched  by  eye- 
brows, not  trufted  lo  the  carelefs  hand  of 
nature,  fct  off  to  the  utmoft  advantage  her 
blooming  hue;  a  very  fine  fet  of  teeth, 
well  difplayed  by  lips  of  the  deepeft  car- 
nation, completed  her  claim  to  the  praife 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  really  daz- 
zled too  forcibly  to  admit  that  criticifni 
which  might  have  dete6ted  many  im- 
perfcdlions,  had  art  been  lefs  fedulous  in 
afTilHng  nature.  Drefl  in  fatin  and  lace, 
and  decorated  by  a  multitude  of  feathers, 
Mrs.  Barnby  appeared  to  Peregrina  as 
a  perfon  of  no  fmall  confequence  ;  and 
left  to  herfelf,  Ihe  would  perhaps  have 
guefied  her  to  have  been  at  lealf  a 
duchefs. 

Her 
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Her  entrance  had  inccrriiptcd  a  con- 
verfation  between  Mr.  ITaccombe  and 
the  elder  gentleman,  who  was  lord  Sur- 
chefter.  It  was  refunied  on  her  taking 
a  chair;  and  flie  heard  the  iinintelhgible 
fentences — '*  Well,  my  dear  fir,  if  you 
wifli  for  a  good  thing  under  governmenr, 
it  is  indifputably  in  my  power — conlradls 
to  be  fure  are  the  thing  at  prefent — the 
minifter  dares  not  refufe  me — they  know 
I  have  fix  votes  under  my  thumb — {o, 
my  dear  fir,  you  have  only  to  fay  what 
you  will  have — that  is  vacant — you  un- 
derfiand  me— and  you  may  depend  on  my 

bcft   fervices." \n  acknowledgment  of 

obligation  from  the  nabob — the  moiety 
of  a  bow — and  a  hearty  fqueeze  by  the 
hand — followed  thefe  profcffions ;  and  bu- 
finefs  being  difpatched,  the  convcrfation 
became  more  general. 

The  young  man  who  was  fitting  againft 
the  farther  fide  of  the  room,  under  one  of 
the  lights,  had,  on  Peregrina's  entrance, 
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dropt  his  book,  as  if  difturbed  in  his  fleep. 
He  feemed  of  a  middle  height,  very  darlc 
complexion,  and  very  thin  vifage:  he  was 
dreft   in    deep   mourning,   and    appeared 
either  very  ill,  or  very  melancholy.  Having 
picked  up   his  book,  he  was  purfuing  his 
ftudies,  when  Mrs.  Barnby  having  walked 
towards  a  glafs  near  him  to  improve  the 
exhibition   of  her   ear-rings,  burfting  out 
into  a  laugh,  exclaimed  "Good  God!  why 
Edward  is  reading   his  book  backwards : 
the  laugh  was  general,  with  the  exception 
only  of  Pcregrina,   who  was    very  much 
flruck  with  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  and 
ftill  more  when,  raifing  a  countenance  that 
might  have  been  fine,  but  was  now  fome- 
vvhatghaftly,  he  afked  in  a  deep  fonorous 
tone  of  voice"  whether  the  way  in  which 
he  held  the  book,  made  any  alteration   in 
the  book  itfelt— -Is  not  thefcience  as  pro- 
found, are  not  the  arguments   as  cogent," 
faid  he,  "  let  me  turn  the  book  which  way 
I    pleafe — what   difference    then    can    it 
make  ?  and  fince  free  will  is  allowed   to 

all 
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all  mankind,  and  the  grand  fcheme  of 
providence  cannot  be  fulfilled  without 
free  agency,  why  I  am  not  entitled  to 
read  a  book,  which  you  muft  recoiled:  too 
is  mine  by  the  compacl  of  fair  purchafe, 
which  way  I  will,  is  an  exception  from 
the  general  nature  of  things,  that  you  can- 
not, 1  think,  maintain  on  any  ground." 

"  Do  not  anfwer  him,  Lucy,'*  faid  Mr. 
Haccombe — "  you  fee — you  fee  he  is  in 
one  of  his  moods,  not  to  be  talked  to.'' 

"  I  think  then  he  would  have  done 
much  better  to  have  kept  out  of  the  way," 
faid  the  lady  of  the  houfe,  poutingly. 

"  Why  I  do  keep  out  of  everybody's 
way,  madam,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"lam  fu  re  nobody  can  fay  I  occupy  an 
inch  more  than  my  fliare — you  know, 
mamma,  at  your  grand  galas  you  always 
allow  us  eighteen  inches  of  place,  what^ 
ever  we  may  have  for  fupper." 

Peregrina 
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Percgrina  could  fcarcely  forbear  laugh- 
ing at  the  calfifh  fimplicity  this  fentence 
was  uttered  with  ;  but  Mrs.  Haccombe 
provoked,  alked  him  how  often  fhe  was 
to  defire  him  not  to  call  her  mamma. 

"  I  fliall  do  better  when  I  am  weaned, 
mamma,"  he  replied,  with  provoking  nai~ 
vetey  "  old  dad  has  promifed  mc  I  fhall 
go  foon  to  Marybone  charity  fchool,  to 
learn  my  letters  again;  for  I  think  I  have 
forgot  fome  of  them — do  you  know"  faid 
he,  turning  to  lord  Surchefter,  and  grin- 
ning violently  at  him,  ** — yes,  I  dare  fay 
you  do  know,  for  you  are  a  lord  I  am  told ; 
and  I  fuppofe  all  lords  can  read — I  count 
over  the  letters  every  morning,  and  I  ne- 
ver can  make  them  twice  alike — and  in- 
deed I  do  not  believe  any  two  people 
could  reckon  them  alike. — Now  you  fee 
for  example,  a  dead  man  would  leave 
out  the  B — a  blind  man  would  leave  out 
the  C — a  negro  would  leave  out  I — a 
poor  man  would  leave  out   O — an   adlor 

would 
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would  think  of  nothing  but  Q^— the  Twi- 
nings,  where  mamma  deals,  know  no  letter 
but  T— a  quaker  never  heard  of  U — and 
a  fine  lady  cannot  frame  her  mouth  to 
fay  W." 

All  this  wMS  unintelligible  to  Peregrina. 
Lord  Surchefter  affected  to  laugh :  Mr. 
Haccombe  attempted  without  effed  to 
flop  the  young  man's  tongue  j  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe requeued  him  for  Heaven's  fake 
to  be  quiet,  while  Mrs.  Barnby  gaped  for 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  him  more 
ridiculous. 

Dinner  was  foon  announced  ;  and  the 
black  gentleman  without  the  fmalleft  at- 
tention to  politenefs,  went  firfl,  and  had 
feated  and  helped  himfelf,  when  the 
laft  of  the  party  had  gained  the  table.  Mr. 
Haccombe  faid  only,  "  Edward,  you  fhould 
not  do  fo" — *•  Nay,"  anfwered  Edward, 
"  felf  prefervation,  old  dad,  is  the  firfl  law 
of  nature:  I  knew  you  would  be  half  an 

hour 
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hour  complimenting  about  precedence; 
fo  I  thought  I  would  fettle  my  own;  be- 
lide.  Sir,"  added  he  flernly,  **  vvho  is  there 
here,  excepting  indeed  this  magnifico  my 
lord,  that  has  any  right  to  go  before  me» 
As  for  that  mifs  there" — faid  he,  looking 
at  her,  as  fhe  was  feating  herfelf  oppo- 
lite  to  him — he  ftarted  from  his  chair, 
clafped  his  hands  together,  and  crying  out 
**  Aye,  indeed — good   God  ! — were    you 

ever ?"  He  dropped  his  knife,  turned 

paler  than   before,  and  was  carried  out  of 
the  room  to  ail  appearance  in  a  fit. 

Peregrina  was  too  much  terrified  to 
preferve  her  external  compofure,  and 
gladly  would  fhe  have  left  the  table;  but 
the  rcfl:  of  the  party  (hewed  no  fymptoms 
of  alarm:  lord  Surchcfler,  as  a  flranger  to 
the  tamily,  enquired  into  the  fituation  of 
the  youn^  gentleman ;  Mrs.  Harcombe 
anlweied  on.y  by  wiihing  they  were  fairly 
rid  oi  him  ;  but  IVIr.  Haccombe  more  tem- 
perately replied,  "  that  he  was  ihe  fon  of 

a  very 
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.1  very  old  friend  of  his,  and  was  himfelf 
Sir  Edv.'ard  Bergholt,  that  he  was  heir  to 
an  eftate  of  nearly  eight  thoufand  a  year, 
which,  till  he  was  of  age,  which  would 
not  be  till  he  had  finifhed  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  he  had  the  troiiblefome  charge  of,  as 
his  guardian;  that  he  had  at  one  time 
pofrcfTcd  a  very  found  and  highly  improved 
underftanding ;  but  that  a  violent  fever 
had,  a  fliort  time  before,  reduced  him  to  a 
Hate  nearly  approaching  to  idiocy  if  not 
infanity." 

It  was  impofTible  for  Peregrina's  unfo- 
phifticated  heart  to  recover  its  cheerfulnefs 
quickly,  after  fhe  had  fcen  a  fellow  crea- 
ture fufFer  fo  fevercly  under  one  of  the 
greatell:  of  human  afflictions: — it  dwelt 
on  her  mind  during  dinner,  notwithftind- 
ing  the  novelty  of  all  around  her,  and  the 
civilities  fhe  received  from  the  gentlemen; 
and  ilie  longed  eagerly  to  hear  more  of 
Sir  Edward  Bci-gholc,  who  returned  no 
more  to  them. 

The 
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The  ladies  retired  in  due  time  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  to  the  furprife  of 
Peregrina,  Sir  Edward  was  pacing  back- 
ward and  forward  in  deep  thought.  She 
felt  almoft  afraid  of  him ;  but  the  ladies 
by  their  unconcern  diminiflied  her  fear, 
■which  was  foon  relieved  by  his  dafhing 
out  of  the  apartment,  in  obedience  to  a 
rough  hint  of  Mrs.  Haccombe's,  that  h& 
had  better  go  elfcwhere. 

A  yawning  converfation  now  began  be- 
tween Mi^s.  Haccombe  and  Mrs.  Barnby,, 
from  which  Peregrina  learnt  that  the 
latter  was  niece  to  Mr.  Haccombe,  and 
very  much  the  humble  fcrvant  of  his  lady. 
She  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  her  atten- 
tion to  their  new  gueft;  and  fhe  appeared 
fo  good  natured,  that  Peregrina  felt  com- 
forted by  learning  from  fome  orders  given, 
that  Ihe  was  to  take  up  her  refidencc,  at 
lead  for  a  time,  in  Devonfhire-Place. 

Tea  was  brought :  the   gentlemen   were- 
fummoned ;  and  Mrs.  Haccombe  f::erned 

not. 
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not  pleafed  at  their  long  delay.  Candor 
will  it  is  hoped  conclude  that  it  was  the 
abfence  of  her  hufband,  not  of  the  peer, 
that  llie  lamented — Peregrina  did  not 
dare  offer  to  undertake  the  tea-table,  re- 
membering too  forely  the  difafler  of  the 
morning}  but  Mrs.  Haccombe,  as  if  it 
had  been  totally  erafed  from  her  memory, 
bid  her  take  her  place.  She  obeyed, 
with  a  look  of  gratitude  for  the  order,  and 

nothing  occurred  to   diflrefs  her Mrs. 

Haccombe,  in  fomething  like  a  pet,  had 
commanded  the  tea  equipage  away,  when 
the  gentlemen  entered,  concluding  a  con- 
verfatioii  as  the  door  was  fhut. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

EsHOLD  Elizabeth  By  ram,  now  as  Pe- 
regrina  Lamorne,  in  a  fituation  totally  new 
to  her,  feated  between  one  of  the  Magi, 
and  one  of  the  peers  of  Great  Britain, 
each  a  candidate  ior  her  favor  ^  for  Mr. 
Haccombe  had  been  completely  capti- 
vated in  the  morning  conference  ;  aJid  lord 
Surchelier,  ever  on  the  gape  fornovelty, 
had  made  due  ufe  of  his  eyes  at  the  din- 
ner-table. Rather  encouraged  than  awed 
by  the  attention  paid  her,  Percgrina  an- 
fwered  with  felf-pofleflion  and  charming 
modefly  all  their  queries  and  good  wiflies 
— flie  felt  no  leluftance  in  confcfling  her 
total  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  confe- 
quently  of  many  things  familiar  to  its  in- 
habitants :  Mr.  Haccombe  appeared  to 
promifc  himfelf  much  pleafure  in  intro- 
ducing her  to  the  fpltndid  entertainments 
t/f  London:  the  peer,  in  a  half  whifper, 

afteited 
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afteded  to  envy  the  atmofphcre  the  feli- 
city of  her  breathing  it.  Mrs.  Haccombe 
fanned  herfelf  poutingly,  complained  of 
the  heat  of  the  room,  and  begged  the  door 
might  be  opened,  while  Mrs.  Barnby,  who 
thought  exactly  of  the  heat  of  the  room  as 
her  aunt  did,  though  when  the  door  was 
open  (lie  fhivered,  remained  a  domino 
character,  till  on  a  fudden  the  infane  ba- 
ronet entered,  and  without  noticing  any 
one,  defired  to  have  fome  tea. 

"  How  do  you  do?  Edward,"  faid  Mr. 
Haccombe. 

"  Better — I  have  been  thinking;  and 
you  know  I  am  always  the  better  for  that." 

"  Nay,"  fays  Mrs.  Haccombe,  '*  in  my 
opinion  you  are  always  the  worfe  for  that, 
and  every  thing  elfe." 

"  No,  no,"  faid  he,  with  an  arch  leer — 
"  I  am  fure  I  fhall  be  better  now — I  have 

it 
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it  ail  before  me  ;  but  I  fiiall  be  very  cau- 
tious— fight  them  all  off,  and  then  hang 
every  one  in  his  own  noofe.  Ah,  old 
dad,"  faid  he,  clapping  Mr.  Haccombc 
violently  on  the  knee,  *'  I  have  it  all  be- 
fore me;  and  you  iliall  be  one  of  them,  I 
aiTure  you.'' 

His  guardian,  in  an  authoritative  tone 
defired  him  to  be  more  moderate — he 
obeyed;  and  drank  his  tea  in  violence,  now 
and  then  glancing  a  look  at  Peregrina,  but 
not  attempting  to  explain  his  interrupted 
fentence.  She  felt  fo  afraid  of  him,  that 
fhe  almoft  dreaded  the  office  of  pouring 
out  his  tea  for  him;  but  he  remained  pcr- 
fedly  quiet. 

A  whift  table  was  fet,  and  Peregrina  was 
of  courfe  expeded  to  join.  As  the  party 
■was  fo  fmall,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expedled 
that  Sir  Edward  could  make  one,  flue  felt 
extremely  hurt  at  her  own  ignorance,  which 
compelled  her  to  fay,  that  fhe  not  only 

knew 
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knew  not  the  game,  but  had  never  in  her 
life  played  a  card. 

"  You  can  play,  I  have  no  doubt,"  faid 
Mr.  Haccombe,  ftooping  to  a  level  with 
her  eyes, "  in  a  manner  that  would  be  much 
more  gratifying  than  with  a  handful  of 
paper." 

'*  How  is  that?  Sir,*'  faid  flie,  recoiling 
for  want  of  comprehenfion. 

"  Why,  give  us  a  little  mufic,"  faid  he ; 
"  I  dare  fay  that  is  in  the  number  of  your 
accomplifliments." 

*'  I  would  willingly  Sir,  but  here  is  no 
inflrument." 

"  Do  you  not  fing  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  very  poorly,  without  an  in- 
iftrument." 

4  O,  that 
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O,  that  yon  fhall  have — Lucy,  where  is 
your  harp? — I  have  not  feen  it  this  age.'* 

"  My  aunt's  piano  would  be  better," 
faid  Mrs.  Barnby.  As  for  the  harp  I  never 
pradice — fo  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  in  order." 

*'  I  have  taken  the  Hberty  of  pra6lifing 
a  little  on  it,"  faid  Peregrina;  "and  it  is 
not  in  bad  condition." 

The  harp  was  fetched,  and  Peregrina, 
for  the  firft  time  in  her  life,  fat  down  to 
entertain  a  circle,  which  was  juft  large 
enough  to  be  formidable;  for  had  it  con- 
lifted  of  more  perfons,  her  hearers  might 
have  been  fewer.  She,  however,  confider- 
ed  it  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  exert  her- 
felf  when  requeftcd,  and  accuftomcd  as  flie 
had  been  from  her  infancy  tomufic,  fliehad 
none  of  the  diftrufts  of  ignorance — flie  had 
not  learnt  to  be  afraid— in  fhort,  fhe  did 
not  know  that  what  flie  undertook  was 
difficult,  and  happily  for  her,  flie  got 
3  through 
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through  a  fong  of  fomc  execution,  and 
great  merit,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all ;  for 
Sir  Edward,  when  her  harp  came,  had 
-withdrawn ;  Mrs.  Haccombe  had  entered 
into  deep  converfation  with  t'le  peer,  who 
lent  an  ear  to  her,  and  an  eye  to  Peregrina  ; 
and  Mrs.  Barnby  had  fallen  faft  aflcep. 

After  three  or  four  calls  on  her  voice,  Mrs. 
Haccombe  again  propofed  cards,  perhaps, 
as  the  more  certain  means  of  keeping  his 
lordihip's  roving  eyes  fixed,  at  leaft  on  a 
neutral  objeB.  The  party  fcatcd  them- 
felves,  and  Peregrina  took  a  chair  by  her 
encouraging  friend,  Mrs.  Barnby,  and  en- 
deavoured to  jxet  fome  infig-ht  into  the 
game;  but  flie  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Before  the  firft  gam.e  was  out,  Sir  Edward 
again  made  his  appearance:  he  iiood  fomc- 
times  by  Mrs.  Haccombe,  and  fometimes 
by  lord  Surchefler,  and  abruptly  faid  to 
the  latter,  "  Why,  both  you,  Mr.  Peer, 
and  my  mamma,  play  your  game  very  ill 
— you  don't  finclTc  enough,  my  old  boy." 

Vol.  II.  L  Mr. 
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Mr.  Haccombc  afl^ed  him  to  fit  down 
and  be  quiet.  "  Not  I,"  faid  he,  capering 
acrofs  the  room— "here's  nobody  but  this 
queer  Mifs  to  talk  to;  and  I  don't  Hke 
her.  I  am  afraid  of  her;  for  fhe  looks  fo 
like  a  great  monflrous  ihe-ccntaur  I  once 
met  upon  the  road."  He  then  gave  a 
frightful  fcream,  and  bounced  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Is  Sir  Edward  always  fo  terrifying?" 
faid  Percgrina,  to  Mrs.  Barnby,  who  was 
dcaling- 

'*  O  no,"  faid  flic,  with  a  deep  figh, 
''*  he  is  fometimcs  very  rational ;  but  I 
alTure  you  he  never  does  any  harm  at  any 
time — he  is  only  very  tircfomc.  We  hope 
he  will  come  to  himfclf  again." 

The  rubber  concluded  againfl  lord  Sur- 
cheder  and  Mrs.  Haccombe,  who  had 
been  partners;  and  fhe  fcemcd  much  dif- 
plcafed — they  had  fcored  with  gold — they 

paid 
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paid  in  gold ;  and  Percgrina,  to  her  alio- 
nifhment,  faw  a  fum  equal  to  all  fhe  pof- 
fclTed  in  the  world,  paid  by  each  of  the 
lofers,  for  half  an  hour's  amufement. 

Lord  Surchefter  pleading  another  engage- 
ment went  away,  having  nr.ade  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Haccombe  to  attend  him 
the  next  day  but  one,  to  fome  great  man ; 
and  Mrs.  Haccombe  complaining  of  fa- 
tigue, ordered  fupper  to  be  haftened. 
Mrs.  Barnby  afked  Pcregrina  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  her  to  fj^end  fome  part  of 
the  next  morning  in  Ihopping,  to  which 
fhe  readily  affented,  though  almofl  igno- 
rant what  the  term  meant,  but  fhe  guefTed 
it  was  pleafure  ;  and  ilic  was  well  difpofcd 
to  be  pleafcd. 

Having  fat  up  till  pad  twelve  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  been  kept  waking  by 
the  wonders  {he  had  fcen,  Peregrina  flept 
late  in  the  morning,  and  was  obliged  to 
haften  her  drefs  to  be  ready  for  breakfaft ; 
L  2  but 
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but  Mrs.  Haccombe  not  having  then  made 
her  appearance,  fine  was  going  to  improve 
the  time  at  the  piano  forte,  when  Mrs. 
Barnby  joined  her  and  engaged  her  in 
goilip  which  beguiled  her,  it  is  true,  of 
her  Icifure,  but  ferved  to  increafe  her  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  this  condefcending , 
friend,  who  promifed  mofi:  liberally  to 
give  her  every  inftrudlion  Ihe  could  fland 
in  need  of,  and  to  be  her  conRant  rcfourcc 
in  all  diiiicukies.  '*  Ah,  my  dear  Mifs 
LariiOrne,"  fiid  flie,  taking  her  hand  and 
lighing  deeply,  "  in  your  iituation  it  is 
cafy  to  advife  ;  but  in  mine  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  prudence  to  find  out  what  is 
beft.  You  do  not  know  how  I  am  dif- 
trelTed,"  added  fne,  with  a  look  that  figni- 
fied  her  willi  to  be  afl\.ed  ;  but  Peregrina, 
who  was  fearful  of  intruding,  fuffered  her 
to  ufe  her  pleafure,  her  eyes  only  exprefs- 
ing  the  intcreft  flie  took  in  every  one's 
diftrefs. 

"  Shall  I  tell  yoii  my  f^ory?"  faid  Mrs. 
Barnby,  "  it  is  a  melancholy  one,  I  alTure 

you; 
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you  ;  and  you  mufl,  on  your  life,  promifc 
never  to  divulge  it.  I  am  certain  you 
would  nor.     I  am  fure  I  may  trufl  you." 

"  No,  do  not,  madam,"  interrupted  the 
trcmblinji  girl — "  I  f'carccly  know  myfelf 
whether  I  am  to  be  truflcd — I  am  young 
and  very  ignorant,  and  \  ou  may  rep^'nt  your 
confidence;  for  I  fear,  though  1  would  not 
for  the  world  break  my  promife,  yet  if 
any  body  were  cunningly  to  let  about  ex- 
torting a  re«.reL  from  me,  I  tear  I  have  not 
prudence  enough  to  keep  it.  I  have  al- 
ways found  njylelf  fidly  deficient  when- 
ever prudciice  was  nectlTary." 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,"  faid  Mrs.  Barn- 
by,  patting  her  rofy  cheek,  **  you  are  a 
good  creature,  and  I  am  iure  would  do 
nobody  any  harm— only  promife  me  not 
to  tell  what  I  Ihall  tell  you." 

"  I  will  promife  upon  my  honour,  ma- 
dam, not  willingly  to  reveal  it.** 

L  3  "  That 
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"  That  is  enough,  my  dear,  I  will  trufi: 
you.  You  underftand,  I  fuppofe,  that  Mr* 
Haccombe  is  my  uncle,  and  a  very  kind 
uncle  he  has  been  to  me.  I  was  married, 
when  quite  a  child,  to  Mr.  Barnby,  a  man 
many  years  older  than  myfelf,  and  whom  1 
never  loved,  but  I  did  it  out  of  duty  to  my 

parents: -he  has  been  dead  a  little 

more  than  a  twelvemonth,  fo  that,  juft 
when  I  came  of  age,  I  was  a  widow.  My 
uncle  and  aunt  took  me  home  to  them; 
and  here  1  found  Sir  Edward  Bergholt, 
who  was  then  quite  in  his  right  fenfes. 
He  became  attached  to  mcj  and  I  cannot 
fay  I  was  indifferent  to  him:  my  excellent 
uncle  difcovered  it,  and  told  us,  that  as  I 
was  his  niece,  and  Sir  Edward's  inferior  in 
fortune,  and  that  as  Sir  Edward  was  his 
ward,  and  obliged,  unlefs  he  would  forfeit 
all  his  eftate  to  an  hofpital,  to  marry 
with  his  concurrence  before  he  was  five 
and  twenty,  he  thought  he  fhould  not  be 
acting  the  part  of  an  honeft  man,  fhould 
he  fuiicr  him  to  attach  himfelf  to   one  of 

hio 
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his^  guardian's  family,  who  mufl:  be  fo 
much  ^benefited  by  hiscftate:  he  therefore 
forbid  our  union.  It  was  this  difappoint- 
meiit  that  deranged  poor  Edward,  who  is 
only  kept  within  bounds  by  my  being 
in  the  houfe,  though  he  never  feems  to 
take  much  notice  of  me.  We  hope  for  his 
recovery;  and  did  I  not  know  my  uncle's 
high  fpirit  and  excefiive  dilintereflednefs,  I 
fhould  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  having  feen 
how  poor  Edward  has  fuffercd,  mi^^ht  pre- 
vail on  him  ;  but  i  cannot  hope  it,  though  I 
know  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power 
for  me  j  for  he  is  one  of  the  beft  men  in 
the  world.'* 

Peregrina  exprelTed,  in  unaffec1:ed  lan- 
guage, her  fmcere  concern  for  Mrs.  Barn- 
by's  fituation,  and  the  fenfe  of  her  own 
happinefs,  in  being  placed  under  the  pro- 
tcdion  of  fo  excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Hac- 
combe.  '*  I  am  fure,"  faid  Mrs,  Barnby, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  my  dear  Mifs  La- 
morne,  you  may  reckon  o'^  him  as  a  friend 

— he 
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~»-hc  v.ill  be  a  father  to  you;  for  you  have 
V.  on  his  heart  by  your  amiable  deport- 
iDC'it — indeed  we  arc  all  quite  in  love 
"\\  iih  you.  Never,  I  charg'e  you,  have  any 
Icrupies   with  my  uncle  if  he    offers  you 

kindnelles ; for  you  cannot  do  him  a 

greater  favour  than  putting  it  in  his  power 
to  oblige  you;  and  to  flight  his  kindiiefs  is 
to  affront  him." 

The  entrance  of  a  fervant  put  :[\\  end  to 
this  interelHng  converfation.  Mrs.  Barn- 
by  aifedionately  ihook  Peregrina's  handj 
a^id  the  family  ^oon  after  dropped  in. 

At  brcjfkflift  the  play  was  propofed  for 
the  evening's  amufement,  and  Peregrina's 
heart  bounded  with  joy,  at  the  profpedt  of 
having,  realized  to  her  light,  thofc  fcenes 
ihe  had  often  read  with  rapture.  The 
play  vas  Lear;  and  her  expetT:ations, 
though  fcarcely  knowing  how  to  forn^i 
themfelves,  gave  the  idea  of  fuprcmc  feli- 
city on  hearing  it.     She  fecrecly  thanked 

lady 
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lady  Jemima  for  calling  her  out  upon  the 
world,  fince  it  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  play,  and  had  kcurcd  to  her 
fuch  triends  as  Mr.  Haccombe  and  Mrs, 
B.irnby  ! 

When  their  mornino-  was  adjuftinff, 
Mrs.  Birnby  afked  Mrs.  Haccombe  to 
accompany  them  in  their  trading  circuit; 
but  fhe  was  difpofed  lo  ride  on  horfeback 
— hovv'Jord  S  jrchefler  was  engaged  was 
nor  generally  known.  Sir  Edward,  who 
was  prefent,  and  had  behaved  wonderfully 
well,  as  if  he  undeiftood  that  Mis.  Hac- 
combc's  not  going  with  them  was  an  in- 
convenience, eledled  himfelf  into  their 
number.  Mrs.  Barnby,  with  a  look  of 
foftnifs,  accepted  this  as  a  civility,  but 
Peregrina,  left  the  baronet  fliould  again 
break  out  into  his  eccentriLities,  heartily 
wifhed  he  had  been  Icfs  attentive. 

The  fplendid  coach,  with  two  beaus  for 

footmen,  was  ready  as  foon  as   Peregrina 

L  5  had 
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had  finifhed  her  noon  toilet  j  for  the  ap^ 
pearance  (he  had  been  ufed  to  make,  was 
now  far  from  fatisfying  her;  and  fhe  feared, 
not  a  little,  that  Ihe  lliould  difgrace  dear 
Mis.  Barnby.    With  a  blulh  on  her  cheeks 
that  arofe  from  anxious  hafle,  (he  fkipped 
down   to   the   drawing-room,    where   fhe 
found  only  Sir  Edward.     Seeing  no  one 
to  protect  her  againd  his  oddities,  fhe  was 
retreating,  when  he  called  to  her  by  the 
llyle  of  Mi/s  :  flie  was  afraid  of  provoking 
him,  and  therefore  ftopt.     Coming  up  to 
her,  and  fraring  full  in  her  face,  in  a  deep 
voice,  he  cried  out,  "  What  do  you  too 
paint  your  cheeks  ?  O,  I  am  glad  of  it — it 
will  do   mc  good — O   you  cannot  think 
what  good  it  will  do  me — it   will  quite 
pleafe  me,  I  afTure  you" — he  was  coming 
ilill  nearer  her,  when  obeying  only   her 
fears,  ihe  fcreamed,  and  was  near  falling 
againft  the  door.     He  changed  his  coun- 
tenance, and  faying,  very  gravely  and  ra- 
tioni-.lly,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — you  have 
heard,  I   dare  fay,  of  my  infirrnity,  and 

will 
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will  forgive  it"-- >-hc  took  her  hand  and  led 
her  to  a  chair  at  the  bottom  of  the  loom, 
himfelf  flanding  in  the  recefs  of  the  win- 
dow neareft  to  her;  he  fpoke  not  another 
word,  but  feemed  in  deep  thought  of  the 
molt  melancholy  kind.  He  then,  as  if  de- 
lirous  of  making  Peregrina  fpeak,  talked 
not  abfurdly  of  the  weather ;  but  juft  as 
fhe  heard  Mrs.  B.irnby  coming  do.vn 
ftairs,  he  was  begitmmg  to  launch  forth 
into  nonfenfe,  and  glad  fhe  was  to  fee  her 
enter  the  room. 


CHA?. 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 


They  all  fall  led  out  together  on  the 
morning  bufinefs;  and  Peregrina  foon  for- 
got, in  the  furrounding  novelties,  her  fear 
of  Sir  Edward,  and  his  odd  fpeech  to  her. 
To  the  mod  fafliionable  linen-draper's  in 
Bond-flreet,  Mrs.  Barnby  firft  diredcd 
her  courfe;  and  here  her  young  friend 
^vas  delighted  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
the  rnoll  tempting  manufaftures,  and  an 
affemblage  o(  morning  beauties,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Barnby  introduced  her: — among 
thefe  were  Lady  Kerbell  and  her  two  ele- 
gant daughters,  wbofe  highly  fafhionable 
and  perfectly  eafy  manners  made  Pere- 
grina feel,  as  it  is  the  good  breeding  of 
great  ladies  to  make  little  ones  feel,  very 
infignificant.  Lady  Grace  Moray,  the 
eldeft  of  thefe  young  ladies,  feeing  Sir 
Edward,  inmTediately  linked  her  arm  within 
his,  and  italking  with  him  at  a  rate  he  was 

not 
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not  difpofcd  to  keep  up  with,  to  tlie  far- 
theft  part  of  the  fliop,  flie  there  fcated  her- 
fclf  on  the  counter  with  a  genteel  Ipring, 
and  holding  him  fad  by  his  coat,  began  to 
talk  to  him  in  a  crucl  ftylc  of  childifh  ban- 
ter, which  he  bore  with  more  patience  than 
Peregrina  had  expeded.  Her  iad){liip's 
attention  was  called  off  from  him  to  look 
at  the  moll  beautiful  rauflih,  and  ihe  great- 
ell  bargain  ever  leen — it  was  a  muflin  em- 
broidered in  colored  filks,  the  ill-paid 
work  of  fome  needy  young  woman!  and 
which  at  a  profit  of  about  two  hundred 
per  cent,  was  now  offered  to  this  daugh- 
ter of  prodigality ;  but  the  lady  was  tall 
above  the  midule  fize  j  and  there  being  a 
doubt  of  the  length,  after  flie  had  accepted, 
it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fet  down  to  her, 
file  bid  Sir  Edward  hold  it  againft  her 
flioulder  to  fee  if  it  would  do:  he  obeyed  ;' 
but  in  obeying  her,  he  either  Tnifchievouily 
or  inadvertently,  walked  .completely  thro' 
tlie  beautiful  muflin.,  Lady  Grace  colored, 
and  was  beginning  -to  fcold^  when   Lady 

Sufan 
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Sufan,  her  fifter,  coming  up  to  her,  and: 
running  her  hand  through  the  rent,  with 
a  violent  laugh,  and  fomething  akin  to  an 
oath,  protelted  fhe  deferved  it   for  f'euing 
Edward  to  meafure  it — "Well,"  faid  Lady> 
Grace,  pouting,  **  the   man   muft    take   it 
again,    for    I    cannot    think    of  having  it 
now."    "No,  indeed, my  lady,"  replied  the 
fliopkecper,  bowing  very  low,  "the  muflin, 
before  it  was  worked,   cofl:  me  more  than 
I  offered  it  your  ladyfhip  atj  and   I   can- 
not take  it  again."  "Here,  Edward,"  cried 
Lady  Sufan,   beckoning  him;  "come,  you- 
muft  make  Grace  a  prefent  of  this  muflin: 
come,  we  all  know  you  are  very  rich  and 
fpend  nothing — come;  will  it  pay  for  it 
now,  dear?  or  will   it   draw   upon   guar- 
dian." *'Neither,"replied  Sir  Edward,  with 
folded  arms  and  a  fnecr  of  contempt 
"what   money  I  have  to  fpare  1  will  lay^ 
out  in  bronze  for  your  ladyfhip's  com- 
plexion; for  I  think  your  face  wants  an  ad- 
ditional covering  over  its  two  coats  of  u  hite 
lead  and  rouge,'*   Lady  Sufan  would  have 

laughed; 
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laugtied;  but  fhe  was  too  much  mortified- 
to  command  her  features,  while  Lady 
Grace,  who  forgot  her  recent  vexation  in 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  herlelf  revenged  on 
her  fifter,  dropped  the  tattered  muilin 
and  the  fubjeft,  to  repeat  Sir  Edward's 
farcafm.  All  was  now  laugh,  but  would 
foon  have  been  malice,  had  not  Lady 
Kerbell,  with  the  utmoft  indulgence,  inter- 
pofed,  by  ordering  the  muflin  to  be  fet 
down  to  her.  The  matter  was  then  ad- 
jufted;  and  Peregrina  was  in  raptures  at 
the  goodnefs  of  the  countefs,  little  fufped- 
ing  that  the  tradefman  had  now   a  worfe 

chance  than  ever  of  getting  his  money 

he  fighed  as  he  bowed,  in  gratitude  for 
the  favour;  and  the  ladies  retreated  to 
their  carriage,  leaving  Peregrina  not  able 
to  comprehend  how  luch  fine  ladies  could 
have  fuch  coarfe  manners;  but  Ihe  foon 
folved  all  doubt  by  recolleding  how  little 
fhe  knew  of  life. 

Large 
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'  Large  Turns  of  money  had  been  talked 
of;  and  expenfive  goods  had  been  placed 
before  her  eyes,  till  guineas  appeared  fhiU 
lings,  and  moderate  muflins  hop-facks. — 
Mrs.  Barnby  fuiiered  nothing  to  be  re- 
moved till  file  had  politely  offered  it  to 
IVIifs  Lamorne's  notice;  and  flic,  afliamed 
of  buying  nothing,  fuffered  herfelf  to  be 
tempted  by  a  vtry  delicate,  moji  cliarniing^ 
and  uncommonly  cheap  little  fpriggcd  rauflin, 
which  uwuld  make  the  niceji  fccond-7nourning 
chefs  in  the  world.  It  dipped  pretty  deep 
into  her  third  guinea;  but  the  temptation 
was  irrefillable — it  was  the  firft  purchafe 
ihe  had  ever  made;  and  fiie  was  in  Para- 
dife. 

Sir  Edward,  who  had  fat  on  a  ftool, 
thumping  the  ground  with  one  of  the  fhop 
meafures,  whe;n  he  faw  (lie  too  had  pur- 
chafed,  with  a  fneering  contra£lion  of  his 
features,  aflced  her  if  iht  too  bought  tinder. 
She  made  him  no  anfwcr:  Mrs.  Barnby 
ordered  her  goods  to  be  fent  imraediatelv. 
-     ■  3  ^or 
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for  /lie  JJioidd  die  to  fee  tliein  at  home;  and 
ll)cy  let  forward  to  a  haberdaflier's,  where 
pretty  nearly  the  lame  folly  of  buying, 
though  not  of  rending  was  played  over 
again  ;  but  Peregrina  could  fpare  here 
only  a  few  fliillings  for  a  fimple  head  or- 
nament. 

A  warehoufe,  where  drefles  hung  up  by 
fcores,  inviting  arms,  and  where  fizcs  were 
fitted  by  guefs  and  coaxed  in  by  dint  of 
tugging,  with  the  prevailing  affurance  that 
they    all  fat  like  zuax;   next   drew    Mrs. 

Barnby's  attention. Here  flie  bought 

in  ejjt  what  flie  had  before  bargained  for 
in  potentid^d-ud  (lie  was  delighted  with  her 
bargains,  which  called  forth  all  Sir  Ed- 
ward's afpcrity. Nothing  here  was  at 

all  within  the  reach  of  Mifs  Lamorne's 
pocket;  and  fiie  carried  about  three  and 
forty  fliillings  home. 

DrcfTjng  anew  for  the  evening's  engage- 
ment occupied  all  the  fpace  before  din- 
ner, 
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ner,  which  was  order'd  at  an  early  hour. 
Mrs.  Haccombe  made  her  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  table  in  her  morning  drefs, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  more  than  ufual  languor: 
fhe  complained  of  a  head-ach  and  univer- 
fal  ailment,  which  fhe  faid  would  not  ad- 
mit of  her  going  to  the  play;  but  fhe 
ftrenuoufly  rejefted  the  polite  offer  of 
Mrs.  Barnby,  and  the  more  fincere  earn- 
eflnefs  of  Peregrina  to  fhare  her  folilude, 
and  they  left  her  alone;  not  long  indeed 
to  remain  fo ;  for  lord  Surchefter  had- 
called  in  the  morning,  and  fhe  had  not 
failed  to  tell  him  that  the  family  were  en- 
gaged to  the  play,  and  that  fhe  fliould 
not  go. 

In  the  long  drive  from  Devonfhire- 
place  to  Drury-lane,  Mr.  Haccombe  could 
not  reprefs  within  common  bounds  the  in- 
tereft  he  took  in  Mifs  Lamorne's  igno- 
rance of  what  file  was  to  fee.  Mrs.  Barnby 
too  loaded  her  with  kind  exprefTions,  while 
Sir.  £.dv;ard    went   into   his   corner,   and 

feemed; 
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feemed  either  afleep  or  too  much  ab- 
ftrafted  to  know  what  was  the  fubjeB.  of 
their  converfation. 

Mrs.  Haccombe's  places  were  called 
for:  the  box  door  opened,  and  Peregrina 
had  an  oblique  view  of  the  ftage  and  a 
full  one  of  the  company  on  the  oppolite 
fide  of  the  houfe.  She  thought  the  world 
could  not  afford  another  fpe(5tacle  fo 
charming,  and  fhe  halted,  with  admiration, 
till  Mrs.  Barnby,  who  had  politely  put 
her  firft,  reminded  her  that  Ihe  was  to  go 
forward.  When  fhe  could  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  the  ftage,  fhe  was  very  forry  to  find 
the  fecond  a6^  begun.  Mr.  Haccombe 
had  placed  himfelf  behind  her;  and  in  a 
low  voice  was  every  moment  endeavouring 
to  extort  her  expreflions  of  admiration, 
but  the  intereft  of  the  play  foon  fixed  her, 
and,  excepting  between  the  adls,  (lie  had 
no  more  leifure  for  gazing. 
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But  fhe  found  her  enjoyment  of  a  verjr 
different  kind  from  that  flie  had  felt  on 
entering:  her  heart,  naturally  prone  to 
genuine  pity,  funk  under  the  fcenic  dif- 
trefs  ;  and  the  gUIlening  tears,  which  one 
moment  trembled  on  her  cheeks  and  the 
next  fell  on  her  lap,  were  inadequate  to 
difcharge  its  euiotions.  As  the  dillrefs 
heightened,  her  affli^lion  increafed;  and 
when  the  cataftrophe  was  before  her  eyes, 
untaught  by  fafliion  how  to  exprefs  or 
how  to  difguife  her  feelings;  in  all  the 
native  language  of  her  fimpliv^'ty  file  turned 
to  Mrs.  Barnby,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  neck  for  fupport,  fhe  cried  out 
audibly; — "Oh!  it  is  too  much  !  —  I  lee  my 
father  die  again," — and  fell  into  itiong 
hyfferics. 

The  company  in  the  boxes  were  alarm- 
ed, and  many  flood  up  to  fee  what  had 
happened.  Mrs.  Barnbv,  never  endued 
wiiji  much  prefence  of  mind,  was  as  un- 
aiding  as  an  infaiUj    Mr.  Haccombe,  in 

trepi- 
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trepidation,  fldgetted  on  all  fides  as  if 
hunting  for  her  relief;  while  Sir  Edward, 
who  had  fat  mute  and  motionlefs  the  whole 
evening,  with  one  hand  opened  the  box- 
door,  with  the  other  made  a  fign  to  a 
gentleman  near  him,  and  in  lefs  than  two 
minutes  with  his  afliftance  conveyed  her 
to  one  of  the  waiting-rooms,  the  reft, 
of  the  party  following.  She  was  there 
foon  recovered;  and  Sir  Edward  callincr 
out  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  in  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Elaccombe's  tender  enquiries, — "  Why, 
old  dad,  who  but  you  would  have  brought 
a  mifs  for  the  firfl:  time  to  fee  old  Lear 
go  mad?" — quitted  them,  childiflily  ear- 
neft,  left  he  fliould  mifs  the  beginning  of 
the  farce. 

Feregrina,  notwithftanding  the  weaknefs 
file  felt  from  her  difturbed  fpirits,  was 
unwilling  to  lofe  the  remainder  of  her 
pleafure ;  and  Mrs.  Barnby,  not  very  un- 
wifely,  fuggefting  that  a  diverting  farce 
! might  raife  her  again  to  cheerfulnefs,  they 

re- 
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returned  and  fat  out  the  entertainment, 
not  however  perfedly  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of 
Peregrina,  who  was  hurt  by  the  general 
attention  her  indifpofition  had  attrafted 
towards  her. 

Before  the  curtain  dropped,  Sir  Edward 
fignified  his  intention  to  be  gone  ;  and  no- 
thing could  prevail  on  his  crazy  impati- 
ence to  wait  for  his  company.  They 
reached  home  only  a  few  feconds  before 
him,  and  found  Mrs.  Haccombe  fitting 
by  the  drawing>room  fire  with  a  book  on 
the  table  by  her,  which,  by  being  turned 
down  and  its  face  open,  declared  how  well 
fhe  had  been  employed.  Sir  Edward, 
who  nearly  overtook  the  party  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  fprang  towards  the  table, 
and  feizedthe  book,  as  if  very  curious  to 
difcover  what  was  Mrs.  Haccombe's  fub- 
jeft  of  fludy.  He  interrupted  the  enquiries 
fhe  was  going  to  make,  by  a  loud  laugh, 
crying  out,  "Why  ods-life,  dear  mamma, 
your  are  very  clever,  you  read  your  books 

with- 
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without  their  being  cut  open — pray,  now 
do  tell  me,  how  do  you  get  a  peep  at  a 
duodecimo  page."  Mrs.  Haccombe  wlio 
reallywas  not  aware ofthecircumftance,and 
who  had  fnatched  the  firft  book  flic  laid 
her  hand  on  to  make  a  fiiew  with,  was 
about  to  contradift  him;  but  it  was  a  truth 
not  to  be  denied  ;  and  flie  looked  a  little 
filly,  while  he  triumphed  moft  provokingly, 
placing  the  book  open  on  his  head,  and 
crying  out  repeatedly,  and  in  the  tone  of 
a  fliow-man  ;  "  Who  will  read  my  pretty 
book  ?  I  will  fhcw  you  a  wonderful  pretty 
book — my  mamma's  own,  very  own  book" 
— Mrs.  Haccombe  endeavoured  to  raife 
her  voice  above  his,  and  prudently  fhe  did 
fo;  for  it  was  her  intereft  to  prevent  any 
enquiry  that  fliould  have  difcovered  how 
very  lately  her  friend  the  peer  had  taken 
his  leave. 

Accuftomed  as  the  family  were  to  the 
noife  and  nonfenfe  of  their  infane  inmate, 
what  he  now  vociferated  was  little  attended 

to ; 
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to;  and  he  ceafed,  as  foon  as  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe  had  alked  what  the  play  was,  to 
anfwer  her,  by  faying,  in  contradi6lion  to 
the  reft  of  the  company,  that  the  play  was 
the  Carelefs  Hufband  I  Every  one  at- 
tempted to  aifift  his  memory  ;  but  he. 
feemed  convinced  he  was  right  ;  and  Pe- 
regrina  was  more  fliocked  at  this  inftance 
of  derancjemcnt  than  at  any  flic  had  yet 
witnefled.  He  was  at  lad;  fuifercd  to  en- 
joy his  error;  and  he  began  commenting 
on  the  charaders  of  Sir  Charles  Eafy, 
Lord  Foppington,  &c.  then  breaking  out, 
as  if  with  new  abfurdity,  he  declared  the 
fcene  between  Lord  Foppington  and  Polonius 
inimitable:  he  then  talked  of  Ophelia  and 
Miranda,  which  iliewed  his  ideas  to  haye 
wandered  ftill  farther:  he  fpoke  with 
afperity,ihat  feemed  to  haye  a  meaning,  of 
theOueen  in  Hamlet  ;and  ended  by  launch- 
ing  out  in  praife  of  the  excellence  he  liad 
really  witneffed  in  the  performance  of 
Cordelia.  He  then  ordered  his  man  to 
attend  him  to  his  chamber;    and,  without 

ftaying 
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ftaying  fuppcr  with  the  fcimily,  withdrew 
for  the  night,  leaving  Mrs.  Haccombe  very 
well  pleafed  at  his  departure,  Mr.  Hac- 
combe fretted  at  his  oddity,  Mrs.  Barnby 
very  penfive,  and  Peregrina  in  doubt 
how  fhe  could  endure  living  in  the  fame 
houfe  with  one  fo  terribly  unfit  for  fo- 
ciety. 

She  went  to  bed,  with  a  refolution  that 
nothing  fhould  prevent  her  riling  early 
in  the  morning,  to  keep  up  by  praftice 
thofe  accomplifliments  on  which  flie  knew 
fhe  mufl,  at  one  time  or  other,  and  how 
file  knew  not,  depend  wholly  for  fupporr. 
The  inroad  fhe  had  made  on  her  flender 
purfe,  diftreffed  her  in  the  recolledlion ; 
and  fhe  made  a  fecret  vow,  that  no  fancied 
neceflity  fhould  feduce  her  into  a  compe- 
tition with  perfons  in  a  flation  of  life  fo 
far  above  that  fhe  mufl  look  on  as  her's. 
An  unquiet  fleep,  in  which  fhe  fancied 
herfelf  expofed  to  real  danger  from  Sir 
Edward's  derangement,  fucceeded  to  her 

Vol.  II.  M  mortify- 
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mortifying  reflecflions :  fhe  flept  again  late 
in  the  morning,  and  in  her  way  down 
flairs,  met  a  meilage  from  Mn  Haccombe 
requefting  to  fee  her  on  bufinefs  in  the 
library. 

Thitlier  fhe  immediately  went;  and 
found  a  reception  that  diffipated  every 
chagrin  from  a  mind  not  yet  taught  to 
fufpecl.  Fie  took  her  hand  as  flie  enter- 
ed, and  with  a  look  that  Pne  conflrued  into 
the  moft  flattering  benignity,  he  enquired 
after  her  health,  and  expreffed  his  concern 
for  his  own  want  of  thought  which  had 
the  preceding  evening  fo  fcverelv  tried 
her  feelincrs.    He  then  with  much  circum- 

o 

locution  and  abundance  o{ flocking- ftrcldlig^ 
congratulated  himfclf  on  the  pleafure  of 
having  her  in  his  family,  liOped  fiie  would 
not  for  a  long  time  think  of  any  other 
fituat'i'on,  and  at  laft  came  to  the  point  on 
which  he  had  requefted  the  interview, 
namely  that  of  enquiring,  with,  the  moft 
fatherly  regard,  and  in  the  moft  delicate 
■'''■  mode 
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mode    of   interrogation,    how    flood   her 
finances. 

Peregrina  fcarcely  knew  what  to  an- 
fwer:  flie  was  afliamed  to  own  how  poor- 
ly flie  was  equipped  for  her  debut  in  Lon- 
don; and  file  jufl  knew  enough  of  the 
world  to  perceive  that  fuch  a  confeffion 
would  have  an  appearance  her  fpirit 
would  be  hurt  at :  flie  therefore  hefitated, 
and  thus  gave  Mr.  Haccombe  the  an- 
fwer  he  wifhed  for.  He  told  her,  with 
an  air  of  encouraging  franknefs,  that  he 
well  knew  young  perfons,  brought  up  by 
the  great,  were  not  often  as  much  con- 
fidered  as  they  fhould  be,  in  the  article 
of  expence — that  he  underflood  from  Mrs. 
Haccombe,  that  Lady  Jemima  Byram 
claimed  no  other  right  over  her  than 
that  which  friendfliip  and  protection  gave 
her;  and  he  fuppofed,  that  as  it  was  her 
wiili  that,  file  fliould  feck  a  fituation  of 
emolument,  her  ladyfhip  had  not  provided 
her  for  a  winter's  amufement  in  London, 
M  2  which 
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vhich  he  hoped  flie  would  not  fcruple  to 
accept  from  him.  He  then,  ^vith  all  the 
poljtenefs  and  grace  his  artificial  manners 
and  awkward  perfon  could  command, pre- 
fented  her  with  a  draft  on  his  banker  for 
fifty  pounds,  and  begged  that,  as  often  as 
(he  wifhed  this  trifle  renewed,  flie  would 
do  him  the  honor  only  to  make  the  ap- 
plication in  perfon. 

The  inexperienced  girl,  who  faw  only 
the  merit  of  the  a6lion,  burfl  into  tears  of 
gratitude,  as  fhe  accepted  this  unfufpeQcd 
generofity,  and  in  a  voice  juft  audible, 
thanked  Heaven  that,  when  moft  fhe 
reeded  proteftion,  had  fent  her  fuch 
friends  as  thofe  fhe  was  now  with.  Mr. 
Haccombe  then  entered  into  a  converfa- 
tion  with  her,  the  drift  of  which  was, 
could  fhe  but  have  feen  it,  to  find  out  who 
was  likely  to  call  him  to  account,  fhould 
he  in  due  time  open  more  fully  his  inten- 
tion. Here  Peregrina  was  on  her  guard 
in  one  particular,  but  unfortunately  in  that 

which 
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which  it  was  lead  her  intcrefl  to  be  punc- 
tilious in.  To  Mr.  Haccombe's  enquiries 
refpeding  her  connexions,  flie  anfwered 
in  a  way  that  led  him  to  fuppofe  her, 
as  Lady  Jemima  had  reprefented  her,  a 
young  perfon  whom  fhe  had  voluntarily 
educated.  She  I'poke  of  herfelf  as  an  or- 
phan who  never  knew  a  mother's  care, 
and  was  kept  in  ignorance  who  was  her 
other  parent :  She  could  name  no  friend 
but  Lady  Jemima;  and  from  her  friend- 
fhip  Mr.  Haccombe,  by  this  time,  pretty 
well  knew  little  danger  to  his  fchemeswas 
to  be  apprehended. 

The  hour  of  breakfafl  broke  off  the 
converfation  :  drefling  for  Kenfington-iiar- 
dens,  in  company  with  charming  Mrs. 
Barnby   and  wearifome  Sir  Edward,  de- 

ftroyed  the  morning  and  noon a  third 

dreffing,  a  late  dinner,  an  immenfe  rout 
in  the  evening,  at  which  Mrs.  Haccombe 
difplayed  all  her  fublimiiies,  and  a  petit 
Jouper,  at  which  Lord  Surchciler  affilted 

and 
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and  the  bufinefs  of  the  contraQ  was  whif- 
pered  over  as  if  going  on  well,  completed 
the  murder  of  the  fecond  day;  and  Pere- 
grina  began  to  perceive  that  the  London 
day  divided  itfelf  almofl;  naturally  into 
the  varieties  of  pleafure  and  fatigue. 


CHAP,, 
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CHAP.    XIX. 


Thus  became  this  daugbter  of  afflitlion 
initiated  into  polite  Hfe  ;  and  by  degrees 
flic  grew  as  fond  of  it,  and  as  unfit  for  any 
otlier,asthe  reftof  tlie  diffipated  world.  She 
had,  to  her  very  great  furprife,  received 
from  Dublin  a  number  of  packages  fhe 
did  not  expeft;  thefe  were  the  accoutre- 
ments her  kind  friend  lady  Jemima  had 
defigned  to  fit  her  out  for  fale  with.  Mrs. 
Haccombe,  who  in  proportion  as  her  own 
fituation  with  lord  Surchefter  became 
more  arranged,  increafed  her  attention 
towards  Peregrina,  explained  the  myftery 
of  thefe  valuable  prefents,  not  much  to 
lady  Jemima's  credit;  and  feemed  more 
than  ever  delighted  with  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  her  ladyfliip's  fcheme.  The 
fine  cloaths  were  laid  by  till  a  fit  feafon 
for  making  ufe  of  them;  and  Peregrina, 
to  her  infinite  fatisfaflion,  found  that  even 

this 
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this  little  circumllance  fcrved  to  drav/ 
her  into  a  clofcr  contad:  with  her  new  and 
ineftimable  friends,  every  one  of  whom 
feemed  to  coi.fider  her  as  their  peculiar 
protegee ; — for  Mr.  Haccombe  efcorted 
her  in  public;  and  if  he  did  not  always 
accompany  her  in  her  vilits  to  newly- 
formed  connexions,  uniformly  gave  her 
the  ufe  of  his  carriage.  Mrs.  Haccombe, 
when  othcrwife  engaged  herfelf,  always 
recommended  her  to  her  hulband's  care ; 
and  fiveet  Mrs.  Barnby  fmoothed  all  diffi- 
culties, talked  away  all  fcruples,  flattered, 
encouraged,  and  idolized,  till  Peregrina 
fcarcely  knew  what  her  original  opinions 
had  been.  Still,  however,  refpedl  for  Mr. 
Byram's  memory,  which  flie  conceived  her 
unallowed  claim  might  injure,  and  fear  of 
Sir  Clifford,  kept  her  from  communicating 
any  one  of  thofe  circumftances  which 
lady  Jemima  had  fo  artfully  recommended 
to  her  concealment. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Huccombc,  whofe  eyes  were  foon 
blinded  towards  liis  wife's  condud:,  by 
his  fixed  attention  on  Peregrina,  and  by 
lord  Surchefter's  obtaining  for  him  the 
promifed  contraft,  loft  no  opportunity  of 
increafing  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
his  young  charge  ;  but  he  foon  found  that 
the  hopes  he  had  conceived  from  the  avi- 
dity with  which  fhc  fvvallowed  the  bait  of 
pleafure,  would  be  difappointed,  fhould  he 
expeci:  from  her  any  other  fpecies  of  gra- 
titude, than  that  which  his  boafled  paren- 
tal affedion  claimed.  All  the  little  fhal- 
low  art,  with  which,  in  his  many  conver- 
fations  with  her,  he  tried  to  fhake  her  pre- 
judices by  informing  her  how  the  zvorld 
thought  and  a6ted,  had  no  other  efFeft 
than  that  of  obtaining  from  her,  reiterated 
proteftations,  the  fincerity  of  which  he 
could  not  doubt,  from  her  native  ingenu- 
oufnefs,  that  rather  than  conform  to  the 
practice  of  the  world,  where  her  heart 
taught  her  that  practice  was  corrupt,  flie 
would  renounce  it  and  all  its  delufions  at 
M  5  once. — 
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once. — She  feemcd  to  refer  all  her  moral 
a(5lions  here,  to  an  hereafcer  Mr.  Hac- 
combe  had  not  lately  cared  about;  and  a 
ftrange  notion  Tne  entertained,  that  things 
were  only  good  or  bad  as  they  would  ap- 
pear at  that  teft,  was  too  lirong  for  all 
his  French  metaphyifics,  and  half-learnt 
materialifm.  When  he  quoted  Voltaire 
and  D'Alembert,  poor  Peregrina  had 
no  better  arguments  to  anfwer  with, 
than  thofe  the  fermon  on  the  mount 
and  St.  Paul's  old-faOiioned  epiftles  fur- 
nilhed  her  with;  for  Peregrina  had  not 
fludied  controverfy,  nor  knew  that  it 
was  necefTary  for  a  chriftian  to  be  ar- 
med againft  the  fubtlety  and  malice  of  a 
chriftian. 

Pen, civino-  nothing  was  to  be  p'ained  by 
the  common  means ;  and  being  too  pru- 
dent tu  i.iqiie  his  charader  by  any  violent 
ufe  of  the  rights  of  protedorihip,  he 
wifely  enJeavoiired  to  conquer  his  paffion, 
which  he  found  growing  rather  more  fe- 
2  rious 
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rious  than  he  had  intended  ;  but  he  had 
been  fo  little  ufed  lo  conquefts  of  this  kind, 
that  the  bufinefs  was  awkward,  efpecially 
whilit  every  day  produced  him  a  new  im- 
pediment in  feme  new  charm  the  not-yet 
perfect  beaiityof  Mifs  Lamornedifcovered. 
He  rnercfore  changed  at  once  his  plan 
and  his  opinions,  and  refolved,  fince  he 
could  not  get  the  better  of  his  padion,  to 
give  it,  under  due  regulation,  its  way;  and 
conjeduring  from  the  frequent  difappoint- 
ments  Mrs.  Haccombe'smi//^o/?//o// proved 
to  her  partaking  the  family  engagements, 
thrit  her  life  was  not  a  very  good  one, 
he  perfuaded  himfelf  Ihe  had  death  in 
her  countenance,  anJ  he  nominated  Pere- 
grina  Lan^orne  as  her  fucceiTor,  reck- 
lefs  of  what  the  world  might  fay  or 
think. 

Mrs.  Barnby  was  at  the  fame  time 
Mrs.  Haccombe's  confidante^  and  as  a  du- 
tiful niece,  a  zealous  promoter  of  all  her 

uncle's 
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uncle's  views :  her  bufinefs  was  to  fleer 
nicely  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
to  ferve  herfelf  by  keeping  fuch  a  hold  on 
Peregrina's  affedlion,  as  fliould  prevent  her 
ever  prefuming  to  call  a  thought  towards 
Sir  Edward  Bergholt,  whofe  recovery  fhe 
feemed  daily  ro  expcd ;  but  of  this  en- 
croachment on  her  prior  rights  fhe  had 
no  caufe  to  be  afraid ;  for  though  Pere- 
grina  could  not  but  infer  from  what  he 
now  and  then  was,  that,  had  Sir  Edward 
been  of  fane  mind,  he  might  have  been 
very  agreeable,  flie  had  conceived  fuch  a 
horror  of  his  infirmity,  and  it  was  at  fome 
times  fo  terrifying,  and  at  others  fo  tire- 
fome,  that  fnc  moil  cordially  wiflied  him 
out  of  the  houfe. 

But  delighted  as  flie  was  with  the  fplcn- 
dor  flie  lived  in,  and  with  the  entertain- 
ments and  gay  fociety  of  the  town,  it  v«'as 
an  unplcafant  rcfleclion  to  Peregrina, 
that  all,  which  with    fo  much   carncflners 

ihe 
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llie  had  been  taught,  and  with  fo  much  ap- 
plication had  learned,  was  now  becoming 
a  mere  wreck.  She  had  no  time  for  any 
thing  but  pleafure  ;  and  in  pleafure  fhe 
was  forced  to  lini:  thofe  painful  remem- 
brances which  fhe  fancied  fhe  had  no 
other  means  of  difcarding. 


etfAP, 
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CHAP.   XX. 


In  the  multitudes  that  vifitcd  at  Mrs. 
Haccombe'Sj  and  who  formed  her  routs, 
attended  her  concerts,  and  graced  her  balls, 
there  was,  as  now  in  all  large  circles  of 
diilipation,  a  motley  mixture  of  all  forts  ; 
and  pprfons,  who  fome  years  ago  would 
never  have  been  fccn  or  named  together, 
were  fociable,  if  not  intimate.  And  fo  it 
mufi:  be  wherever  vanity  is  to  be  gratified 
only  by  numbers  ;  for  that  which  is  ex- 
tcnfive  can  never  be  fele<5l.  At  Mrs. 
Haccombc's,  the  faulty  peercfs  never  was 
denied  admifHon  :  at  any  rate  her  title  was 
an  honor,  and  her  ticket  was  an  embellifli- 
ment  to  the  frame  of  a  pier  glafs,  or  the 
more  elegant  card-rack.  Such  ladies 
formed  Mrs,  Hacccmbe's  fecond  clafs  of 
idols  :  thofe  who  had  elevated  rank  and  un- 
blemifiicdcharaftcr,  and  an  unencumbered 
fortune,  ftood  firll,  but  were  few  in  num- 
ber. 
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bcr,  and  were  ftich  as  by  civilities,  fimilar 
to  thofe  file  had  exhibited  lately  at  Bath, 
llie  had  bound  to  take  notice  of  her  in 
London.  The  throng  of  commoners  in- 
cluded all  who,  whether  with  the  means 
or  without  them,  had  fpirit  enough  to 
make  a  figure.  For  the  retired  decencies 
of  life,  Mrs.  Haccombe  confeiTed  fhe  had 
no  tafle. 

Amongfl  the  moft  refpedLable  of  this 
afiemblage  was  the  widow  Countefs  of 
Cottifbrooke,  a  woman  of  very  edimable 
underilanding  and  charadler.  She  had  been 
left,  early  in  life,  fole  parent  of  two  fons 
and  a  daughter,  whofe  education  flie  had 
attended  to  with  the  moft  truly  maternal 
fedulity.  Her  elded  fon,  now  in  his 
twentieth  year,  was  on  his  travels :  her 
fecond  fon,  Hamilton  Courthmd,  was  in 
the  army  ;  and  her  daughter  lady  ElTex, 
who  had  juft  attained  her  fevcnteenth 
year,  was  ftill  under  her  care.  She  had 
alfo  under  her  guardianfliip  a  right  ho- 
nourable 
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nourable  heircfs,  lady  Almerina  Dclaford, 
who,  the  laft  of  a  good  family,  had  been 
hft  with  a  very  flendei  fortune  to  mend  it 
by  marriage  or  by  a  penlion.  She  had 
been  educated  at  a  fafiiionable  boarding 
fchool,  from  which  on  her  mother's  death, 
about  two  years  before,  lady  Cottifbrooke, 
difliking  the  high  tone  the  young  lady 
had  afflim.ed,  by  living  chiefly  with  her 
inferiors  in  rank,  had  removed  her  to  her 
own  houfe;  and  the  prefent  earl  having 
fhewn,  immediately  on  feeing  her,  how 
much  he  was  captivated  by  her  perfon, 
the  confiJeration  of  money  which  he  did 
not  want  had  been  thrown  afidc;  and  the 
young  couple  were  engaged  to  marry  on 
his  lordlhip's  return. 

This  lefpedlable  woman  had,  from  her 
firfl:  interview  with  Prregrina,  conceived 
an  affedlion  for  her,  and  was  one  of  thofe 
who  moil  diftinguifhed  her  by  invitations 
to  her  houfe,  and  familiar  notice  in  pub- 
lic.    She  feemed  to  wilh  for  an  intimacy 

between 
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bccweeen  licr  daughter  lady  EfTcx  and 
Mifs  Lamornejbuc  intimacy  here  could 
never  produce  friendfliip;  for  the  young 
lady  was  very  little  removed  from  idiocy; 
at  leaft  (he  was,  at  feventeen,  what  llie 
might  have  been  at  fix;  and  all  attempts 
to  Itrengthen  her  powers,  or  to  faflen  in- 
ftrudion  on  her  mind,  had  hitherto  proved 
fruitlcfs. 

Lady  Almerina  Delaford,  who  traced 
a  pedigree  from  the  conqucll,  and  wifely 
judged  that  did  flie  not  maintain  her  im- 
portance herfelf,  it  mull  now  in  its  old 
age  decline,  and  yield  to  honors  more 
flouriiliing  as  better  nouriflied,  difdained 
to  follow  the  example  of  her  guardiark, 
w  hom  in  her  heart  fhe  defpifcd,  and  w  horn 
her  tongue  not  unfrequently  vilified  with 
the  opprobrium  of  folly  and  weaknefs. 
In  all  things  where  her  mother's  fuperior 
authority  did  not  reftrain  her,  lady  ElFex 
was  governed  by  the  more  impofing  dog- 
ma of  lady   Almerina ;    and   lady  Cottif- 

brookc 
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brooke  had  more  than  once  fecn  caufe  to 
repeat  that  ftridnefs  of  confcience  which 
had  made  her  take  under  her  fortering  wing 
one  who  was  ahnoft  uniformly  an  obftacle 
to  her  beft  intentions. 

In  Peregrin  a  Lamorne  fhe  thought  five 
faw  a  counterbalance  to  this  inconveni- 
ence :  and  having-  learnt  from  the  ftill-in- 
genuous  girl,  that  however  flattering  her 
lituation  with  Mrs.  Haccombc  was,  it 
uas  neither  a  natural  one  nor  a  permanent 
one,  lady  Cottifbrooke  call  about  for  the 
means  to  draw  her  into  her  own  family; 
and  at  a  ball  at  lady  Kerbell's,  mentioned 
her  wilh  to  Peregrina,  who,  m  ith  a  figh, 
recollefting  that  (lie  ough^  to  get  her  living, 
referred  her  ladyfliip  to  Mrs.  tiaccombe. 

L;idy  Cottifbrooke  called  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  being  introduced  to  the  drawing- 
room,  fhe  found  there  only  Mr.Haccombe, 
who  was  in  truth  waiting  in  hopes  of 
catching  five  minutes'    converfation  with 

Pererrrina 
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Peregrina  before  flie  went  out.  Her  la- 
clyfliip  vvichout  fcruple  opened  her  inten- 
tion to  him,  by  faying  that  flie  underftood 
from  Mils  Lamorne,  that  her  lituation  was 
but  temporary,  and  that  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  engage  herfelf  as  gosernefs  or  com- 
panion in  a  refpedlable  family.  Mr.  Hac- 
combe,  cool,  artful,  and  whenever  the 
world  was  his  witnefs,  mader  of  himfelf, 
replied  with  many  acknowledgments  of 
her  ladyfliip's  goodnefs,  but  alfured  her 
that,  however  humbly  Mifs  Lamorne 
might  think  of  herfcif,  and  difHdcntly  of 
the  fteadinefs  of  her  friends,  it  was  not  his 
or  Mrs.  Haccombe's  defign  ever  to  part 
from  her — they  had  adopted  her  as  a 
daughter;  and  they  fliould  ever  regard 
her  as  fuch.  Lady  Cottiforooke,  morti- 
fied at  her  difappointment,  ftaid  only  to 
hear  Mrs.  Haccombe,  with  a  profufion 
of  adulatory  nothings,  confirm  her  huf- 
band's  account,  and  then  withdrew. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    xxr. 


Far  different  from  the  fpecies  of  regard 
lady  Cottifbrooke  honored  Peregrina  with, 
uas  the  treatment  (he  received  from  the 
Countefs  of  Kerbell,  and  her  daughters 
lady  Grace  and  lady  SuHm  Moray.  Lord 
Kerbcll  was  obhged  to  live  abroad;  and 
her  ladyfliip  was  fent  over  to  try  to  put 
off,  by  way  of  marriage,  their  hopeful 
offspring,  who  had  been  educated  in  France 
for  the  purpofe.  This  was  the  third  feafon 
of  trial ;  and  an  exhibition  of  daughters 
being  a  matter  rather  more  expenfive  than 
the  very  flendcr  finances  of  the  houfe  of 
Moray  could  bear  often  repeated,  the 
earl,  w  ho  had  been  a  libertine,  and  w^as 
funk  into  a  favage,  had  declared,  with  his 
ufual  firmncfs  of  tone  and  manner,  it 
lliould  be  the  lafl  winter  he  would  pay 
for  trumpery  for  his  mauxes,  who  being 
now,  in  fpite  of  their  (kill  in  ihc  fine  arts^ 

on 
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on  the  untoward  fide  of  thirty,  were  ren- 
dered ahiiofl  defpcrate. 

Lady  Grace   had   fixed  her    attentions 
on  Sir  Edward  Berghoh,  whofe  unfortu- 
nate (late  of  mind  feemed  to   bring   him 
within  her  reach;  and  Lady  Sufan  was  not 
without   views  in  the   fame   quarter,  till, 
through  their  common  friend,  Mrs.  Hac- 
combe,  fhe  became  acquainted  with   the 
Courtland  family.      Lady  Almerina  Dela- 
ford  took  care  that  no  lady  fhould  break 
her  heart  in  ignorance,  for  Lord  Cottif- 
brooke's  fake;  for  all  within  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance  knew  him  for  her  be- 
trothed; but  Hamilton  Courtland,  though 
to  be  fure  a  younger  brother,  and  with 
a  fortune  to  m.ike,  was  no  defpicable  con- 
queft ;  and  Lady  Sufan,  by  that  mode  of 
behaviour  which  teaches  a  young  man  to 
be  afhamed    of  being    behindhand,   flat- 
tered herfelf  fhe  had  fecured  him. 


In 
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In  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  fevcral 
parties  of  fafliion.  Lord  Siirchefter  had 
not  efcaped  the  flirtations  of  thefe  jocund 
nymphs ;  but  their  prudent  mother  was 
here  cautious.  She  knew  the  earl's  cha- 
ra6ler;  and  flie  was  convinced  that  his 
regards  could  never  tend  to  the  ejlabli/li- 
ment  of  her  daughters:  fhe  therefore  kept 
him  at  a  due  diftance;  and  he  having  other 
engagements  on  his  hands,  did  not  much 
thwart  her  maternal  care. 

The  beauty,  the  inborn  elegance,  the 
foft  manners,  and  the  happy  gift  of  uiii- 
verfally  pleafing,  which  graced  Peregrina 
Lamorne,  had,  early  in  her  introduftion  to 
the  world,  given  great  offence  to  Lady 
Kerbell,  who,  with  the  taflv  before  her,  of 
marrying  her  daughters,  and  the  difmal 
option  of  returning  to  their  cagle-inhabited 
caflle  in  Caithnefs,  faw,  with  envy  and  the 
moft  rancorous  fpite,  all  her  arts  caft  far 
behind,  by  the  fimple  attractions  of  a  mean 
dependent — a  creature  of  no  note — whole 

family 
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family  no  one  could  or  was  curious  to 
trace,  who  appeared  to  have  been  educated 
in  privacy,  and  now  wanted  whatever  (lie 
had  acquired  for  her  daughters,  that  is, 
the  manners  of  the  w^orld,  and  the  air  of 
ton.  Ten  thoufand  circumltances  fliewed 
Peregrina's  ignorance  of  high  life; — flie 
bluflicd  when   fpoken   to ; — file  was  em- 

barrafl'ed    when    fiarcd    at: fhe  often 

flopped  fliort  when  fpeaking,  if  attentively 

liftened  to; — \ flie  never  difguifed  her 

thoughts; — (lie  did  not  praife  univerfally: 
file  could  not  flatter;  and  yet,  horrible  to 
think  on! — Percgrina,  the  poor  dependent 
of  the  Haccombes,  was  noticed, — was  at- 
tended to,  when  the  lady  Morays  were 
negle6led — fhe  was  admired  by  fuch  as 
could  praife — fhe  was  literally  growing  the 
fafhion;— and  the  young  men  buzzed 
round  her. 

It  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  the 
young  ladies  fhould  have  more  charity 
than  their  mamma.     Lady  Grace  and  lady 

Sufan 
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Sufan  were  retrained  from  invective,  only 
by  the  contempiuous  reception  a  few  of 
their  firft  efforts  had  met  with;  for  the 
tide  of  opinion  was  againft  them,  and  they 
found  they  fliould  be  fingular  in  oppofing 
it;  but  whatever  perfonal  mortifications, 
negle6ls,  or  rudeneffes  they  could  beftow 
on  this  unoff'ending  enemy,  flie  v/as  furc 
to  receive  at  their  hands.  Their  conver- 
fation  uniformly  expreff'ed  their  difdain 
of  all  beneath  them  :  they  affeded  to  talk 
in  a  jargon  peculiar  to  the  great,  and 
never  failed  glancing  obliquely,  if  they 
did  not  rail  openly,  at  whatever  diftin- 
guifhed  that  Mifa  LamornCy  the  ftylc  by 
which  (he  was  always  mentioned  by  the 
mother  and  daughters,  in  their  private 
cabal. 

It  happened  one  evening,  when  Mrs. 
Haccombe  was  to  fill  her  rooms  with  one 
of  her  largeft  aflemblies,  that  Mils  La- 
morne,  from  a  cold  got  at  the  Opera,  was 
too  ill  to  drefs  filly  for  the  occafion  ;  but 
Q  Mr. 
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Mr.  Haccombe,  ever  earnen;  for  licr  be- 
ing feen,  could  not  clifpcnre  with  her  ap- 
pearing; and  Mrs.  Barnby  promifing  to 
make  a  due  apology  for  her,  flie  confented 
to  be  in  the  drawing-room.  Though  not 
vain  of  her  beauty,  and  attributing  much 
of  what  was  Hiid  to  her  to  the  fafliion, 
which  flie  faw  procured  flattery  where 
there  were  no  pretenfions,  flie  was  never 
negligent  of  her  looks;  and  though  per- 
mitted by  the  kindnefs  of  lier  friends  to 
confult  her  health  alone,  flie  was  hurt  at 
the  idea  of  looking,  as  in  her  playful  viva- 
city flie  termed  it,  like  an  owl.  She  there- 
fore, trufting  to  her  own  genius,  defigned 
and  executed  a  fpecies  of  head-drefs, 
which,  while  it '  fecured  her  from  cold, 
was  highly  ornamental,  and  the  greated 
embellifliment  of  her  beauty  file  had  yet 

appeared  with it  was  Amply  Grecian; 

an  oftrich  feather  rendered  it  drefl)-,  and 
a  few  elegant  trinkets  about  her  throat  and 
neck,  took  off"  all  appearance  of  necellity. 

Vol.  II.  N  But 
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But  wlien  clrelTcd,  and  in  her  place,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  any  other  company  thaii 
a  few  ladies  who  had  dir.cd  en  famille,  (he 
was  morlihed  by  altrafling  the  particular 
notice  of  Sir  Edward,  who  in  one  of  liis 
molt  trouble  Tome  fits,  lek  the  bottle  and 
the  gentlemen,  and  made  her  linen  wliile 
he  told  in  the  rrjofl  incohcrentj  uniiUciii- 
gible  manner,  one  of  ilic  fiipernatiMMl 
Itories  of  the  Germans.  He  was  deep  in 
ihe  legend  o^ Niwiht r-nr p ^whl^h.  he  had  ju(l 
been  reading,  when  Mr.  ilacconibe,  who 
had  itaid  away  as  long  as  IjC  eonid  endure 
abfence  from  Peregrina,  brought  witli  hiin 
lord  Surcheiler  and  the  reft  oi  the  IniaU 
dinner  party.  Mrs.  Haccornbe  drew  her 
friendly  peer  to  a  v, indow,  but  eor.ld  not 
keep  biis  e\es  from  wanderin;^  tovvards 
Mils  Laniorne.  Other  con^ipany  prefenlly 
came  in  ;  and  things  returned  to  their  ufu-j,! 
ccurfe. 


Amongfl  fome   of  the  f.rft,  were  Lady 
xibeli   and    the  Lady  hiorays,   who  jaft 

paying 
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paying  their  due  attention  to  the  miflrcn 
of  the  houfc,  and  chatting  a  little  \\\ih 
MrSi  Barnby,  pafTed  Peregrina  without  any 
other  notice  than  a  fcoul,  which  Lady 
Kerbell  gave,  to  lee  what  impediment  Ihe 

had    Druihed    againft. Peregrina,    not 

aware  that  an  affront  was  dehgned,  curt- 
lied;  but  the  countefs's  northern  joints 
could  not  bend  in  return,  and  having 
ieated  herfelf  at  a  card-table,  and  made 
due  ufe  of  her  opera-g1  a fs,  fne  left  her 
daughters  to  manage  the  family  interelts. 

The  young  ladies  never  played  cards — 
they  were  expenfive  things,  and  confining 
them  to  a  fpot,  gave  lefs  fcope  to  their 
powers.  They  therefore  roved  about, 
I'ever  omitting  the  adjuftrnent  oF  their 
perfons,  as  they  paffed  the  fplendid  mir- 
rors. Lady  Grace  at  laft  caught  mad  Sir 
Edward,  who  had  hitherto  remained  near 
Mifs  Lamorne,  making  the  moll  ridicu- 
lous obfervations  on  thofe  vvho  entered. 
He  v/as  now  placed  between  the  Scots 
N   2  belles- 
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belles  in  a  diftant  corner;  and  their  gef- 
tures,  looks,  and  loud  laughing,  declared 
that  Peregrina  was  not  only  the  fubjeB,  of 
their  converfation,  but  the  objcd  ol  their 
ridicule,  becaufe  fhe  had  the  eifrontery  to 
appear  to  advantage  in  a  head-drefs  not 
flriftly  in  the  fafiiion. 

After  about  ten  minutes'  fport  of  this 
kind;  and  when  the  diRrefs  it  occafioned 
the  vi6lim  of  their  mirth  was  a  little  abated, 
by  a  circle  that  had  formed  round  her.  Sir 
Edward,  whom  they  feemed  to  be  urging 
forward,  crofTed  the  room  to  Mils  La- 
morne,  and  with  his  privileged  oddity 
Itaring  fall  in  her  face,  put  this  blunt  quef- 
tion  to  her.  "  Pray,  you  Mifs,  are  you 
painted?" — The  ladies  near  her  would 
have  driven  him  away,  but  he  would  not 
depart  without  an  anfv/er,  which,  to  their 
great  furprile,  Mifs  Lamorne  gave  in  the 
affirmative  !  and  without  the  lead  difcom- 
pofure  !  He  firetched  out  his  hands  wiih 
a  deep  Oh!  The  Lady  Morays  exulting 

cried, 
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cried,  *'  Now,  Edward,  your  guineas — 
you  have  loft  your  wager!"  How  the  mat- 
ter terminated  in  that  corner,  Peregrina 
did  not  obferve  ;  for  her  attention  was 
called  on  by  a  Mrs.  Hammond,  a  little 
fairy  kind  of  woman  with  flaxen  hair,  fine 
eyes,  a  xoell-niadc  complexion,  which  hid 
bad  features,  and  a  ftudied  manner,  which 
hid  a  bad  heart.  Speaking  with  her  teeth 
Ibut,  that  their  irregularity  might  be  lefs 
obferved,  and  trundling  every  rough  con- 
lonant  on  her  tongue  to  fnew  the  clear- 
nCfs  of  her  articulation  ;  fne  expreffed 
her  aftoniihment,  not  that  Ivlifs  Lamorne 
ufed  art  to  heighten  her  beauty,  but  that 
file  fliould  coafejs  it.  "  Why  really,"  faid 
Peregrina,  **  i  fee  no  reafon  for  difguifing 

it I    have    done    no    harm,    and    vv'hy 

ibould  i  deny  it? — When  I  was  drell  to 
day,  Mrs.  Barnby  thought  i  looked  pale. 
She  defired  me  to  give  myfelf  a  little 
more  colour,  and  olfered  me  what  The  ufes; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  would  fuit  my  com- 
plexion— it   is  too  orange  for  rce— -fo  I 

got 
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got  fome  of  the  water-colours  I  ufe  for 
painting  flowers,  and  I  put  a  little  on  each 
cheek.  I  aflced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haccombe 
lirft,  and  they  had  no  objeftion  ;  and  in- 
deed I  think  I  look  the  better  for  it.  I 
fee  no  more  impropriety  in  it  than  in 
changing  the  colour  of  my  hair  by  powder, 
if  thofe  I  live  with  like  it ;  but  I  f]\ould  be 
very  much  afliamed  of  it,  it  I  did  it  to 
deceive.  1  have  aiked  all  my  particular 
acquaintancehow  they  like  me  in  it." 

The  party  round  her  now  mingling 
with  others  of  their  acquaintance,  Pere- 
grina  was  able  to  fee  the  Lady  Morays, 
whom  Sir  Edv/ard  had  left,  and  who  had 
now  between  them  Hamilton  Courtland, 
newly  come  in.  Him  too  they  feemed 
egging  on  to  fome  folly  ;  and  he  prefently, 
with  ingenuous  modefty  and  a  very  proper 
reluftance  in  his  countenance,  came  up  to 
Tvlifs  Lamorne,  with  whom  he  was  diffichntly 
acquainted,  and  requefling  her  forgivenefs 
of  the  rudcnefs  impofed  on  him,  begged  iti 

the 
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the  name  of  the  Lady  Moray s,  to  know 
who  was  her  milliner.  With  great  pre- 
fenceot  mind,  perceiving  now  the  driit  of 
the  young  ladies'  wit,  Ihe  told  hnn  his 
apology  was  unnecelFary,  when  he  faid 
whom  he  came  from,  and  begged  him  to 
anfuer  for  her  to  the  young  ladies,  that  in 
this  inflance  herfclf  v;as  her  milliner.— 
Hamilton  coloured  deeper  than  before, 
ix)wcd,  fighed,  and  rciired. 

The  adjuftment  of  a  -vlngt-un  table  in 
another  room,  drew  Peregrina  thither; 
and  in  a  farther  room,  where  was  at  pre- 
fent  no  companv,  fhe  perceived  Sir  Ed- 
ward walking  backwards  and  forwards  very 
foberly,  but  in  deep  thought.  She  took 
no  notice  of  it.  I'he  table  was  formed  ; 
and  file  herfclf  declining  to  rifque  her 
rKoney  at  a  game  fo  very  precarious,  fat 
out  near  three  young  ladies  with  whom 
fhe  was  not  very  intimately  acquainted. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  were  the  Mifs  Affingtons,  helr- 
cffcsofa  banker,  with  immer.fe  lortunes. 
'I'hey  had  Vi'itneficd  the  condatl  of  the 
Lady  Morays,  who  with  Lady  Kcrbcll, 
liad  juil  pa  (led  through  the  roovn  to  attend 
another  party;  and  who,  as  they  bruihed 
by  Percgrina,  aloud  cxprefied  their  hope, 
that  they  Ihould  meet  no  /ory  people  where 
they  were  goin_r;.  A  deportment  fo  far 
beyond  what  even  the  licenfe  of  unlimited 
fafhion  allows,  drew  on  them  the  general 
attention  and  general  cenfure.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, healing  his  name  mentioned,  came 
forward  and  joined  in  the  converfation 
w^itli  ihe  Mifs  Afiingtonsaiid  fcveral  others, 
who  did  not  mean  quite  fov.'ell  as  they  did, 
but  wljom  their  importance  usved  into  con- 
currence, 

^.I!^s  Harriet  AfTington,  the  fecond  of 
thefc  (idcrs,  ailvcd  liim  how  he  could  be 
the  bearer  (^f  fo  foolifii  a  mel'age.  He 
replied,  .Iv-U  iic  had  jin'l  as  much  curiohty 
as    Lau)-  Grace   Ivloray.     He   was   afkcd 

what 
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what  he  hnd  gained  by  his  curiofity.  He 
anf\verc(i,  that  he  had  got  a  great  deal; 
for  that  he  had  found  out,  that  Mifs  L.a- 
iiiorne  was  as  great  a  f  )ol  as  other  people. 
Harriet,  raore  provoked  at  his  bluntnefs 
than  Peregrina,  took  up  her  caufe;  and 
though  he  feemed  in  one  of  his  mod  ra- 
tional moods,  flie,  by  her  arguments, 
bronglu  him  to  confefs,  that  however  to 
be  reprobated  the  odious  and  naufeous 
practice  of  enamelling  and  face-daubing 
certainly  is,  yet  that  a  young  woman  whom 
indifpofition  had  robbed  of  her  healihy 
looks  might,  without  a  confignment  to  the 
infernal  regions,  lay  a  fliade  of  iiinoxious 
pink  upon  her  cheek,  and  that  as  {he  meant 
it  as  no  deception,  it  was  not  criminal. 
Neither  of  ihv^  Mii'o  AiTingtons,  nor  even 
Peregrina  herfelf,  attempted  to  defend  it 
as  the  aift  of  wildom.  Sir  Edward,  to  all 
appearance  at  that  moment  perfectly 
rcafonable,  owned  Azwy^// convinced,  but 
his  prejudices  ft  ill  as  ftrong  as  ever  ;  and 
Pecegrina  completely  mortified,  and  feel- 
ing 
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o  O 

fenle  had  an  irrefiftable  influence  over 
her_,  with  the  tears  ftarting  in  her  eyesy 
declared,  that  as  it  was  the  firft  time  of 
her  ever  adopting  the  fooliih  pra8ice,  it 
fliould  be  the  laft.  Her  new  friends  could 
not  fliake  her  refolution  ;  the  moral  fenfe 
was  hurt,  and  fhe  was  inflexible  :  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  lilent  and  withdrew  to  join  tlie 
nearefl  company  in  all  the  nonfenfe  of  his 
infanity. 

Mifs  Affington,  heartily  provoked  at  the 
Lady  Morays,  whofe  tongues  perhaps  fhe 
thought  their  narrow  fortunes  fliould  have 
reftrained,  propofed  to  her  fifters,  as  a 
means  of  humbling  their  infolence,  that  at 
a  ball  which  Lady  Cottiibrooke  meant  to 
give  the  enfuing  week  on  Lady  Almerina's 
coming  of  age,  they  and  all  their  friends 
and  connexions,  as  far  as  they  could  in- 
fluence them,  fiiould  adopt  the  fafliion  of 
Mifs  Lamorne's  new  turban.  Themeafure 
was  coincided  in ;  and  all  the  young  people 

v.ho 


Avho  were  to  be  of  the  party  and  were  tlicn 
prefent,  agreed  to  it:  Mrs.  Hammond 
amongft  the  reft,  though  not  entirely  to 
her  own  fatisfaflion  ;  for  flie  was  little, 
and  fo  ambitious  of  being  tall,  that  let 
vaifts  he  at  what  medium  they  would,  the 
pinnacle  of  her  head-drefs  was  ever  dif- 
proportionately  far  from  the  centre  of 
dier  figure. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.  xxri. 


Miss  LnrriOrne  had  now  fpent  fix  weeks 
in  Devonfrilre  place,  in  a  round  of  giddy 
amufemcnt,  that  far  from  affording  her 
opportunity  for  irrproving  what  fhe  had 
acquired,  left  her  fcarcely  a  moment  to 
think;  for  the  fatigue  of  the  day  made 
reft  abfolutely  neceffiiry  whenever  fhe 
could  get  it,  and  immediate  flecp  bore  her 
to  the  regions  of  fancy  as  foon  as  her  wea- 
ried lim.bs  v.ere  ftrrtched  on  her  bed.  She 
had  paiTed  the  time,  though  thoughtlefsly, 
innocently,  led  by  the  cuftoms  of  a  place 
ilie  was  unufed  to,  and  following  the 
example  of  thofe  into  whofe  fociety  Hie 
had  been,  fo  much  to  her  own  fatisfaclion, 
thrown.  She  had,  as  yet,  feen  no  caufe 
to  fufped;  or  even  diftiul't  any  one  of  the 
family;  for  all  fiill  had  their  original 
points  to  carry :  Mr.  Haccombe  ftill  kept 
up  his   charadcr  cf  vice-paient,    and   as 

fuch 
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fiich  made  her  coftly  prefents,  which  had  al- 
ways the  faiiilion  of  his  lady's  approbation, 
Avho  was  plcafed  to  fee  his  paflion  proceed- 
ing in  a  way  that  ilie  not  only  truftcd 
would  afford  her  good  ground  for  recrimi- 
nation, (liOLiId  fne  ever  be  driven  to  extre- 
mities, but  cffcfftuaily  prevent  what  flie 
could  not  but  fometimes  fear,  lord  Sur- 
chefter's  difcovery,  that  Mifs  Lamorne 
was  a  charmin^^  woman. 

But  Mrs.  Haccombe  mofl  woefally  de- 
ceived herfelf.  Peregrina's  condudt  and 
converfation  every  day  diminifiiing  Mr. 
Haccombe's  fird  hopes,  ftrengthened  his 
fubfequent  refokition  ;  and  he  longed  for 
nothing  fo  ardently  as  the  death  of  his 
M-ife,  to  whom  he  was  neverthelefs  civil, 
for  Peregrina's  fake.  To  procure  a  larger 
fum  of  money  from  her  uncle  than  {lie 
was  wont  to  afK,  though  cuftom  had  pretty 
well  blunted  her  nice  feelings  on  this  head, 
Mrs.  Barnby  had  fold  him  a  little  infor- 
mation, not  much  calculated  for  a  huf- 
3  band's 
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band's  quiet  in  general  :  it  refpecfled  the 
intimacy,  now  grown  very  obfcrvable,  be- 
tween lord  Surc'p.cikr  and  Mrs.  Haccombe; 
and  the  nabob,  whofc  fcnfes  could  not  but 
convince  him,  that  his  lady  was  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  oi"  dying,  began  to  flatter 
himfeif  with  the  nearer  profped:  of  pro- 
curing a  divorce:  to  prevent  recrimina- 
tion he  now  grew  more  cautious  in  his 
behaviour  to  Percgrinn,  and  conlcrrevl 
m.of!:  of  his  favors  on  her  through  the 
medium  of  his  wife. 

The  means  this  righteous  party  had 
adopted  to  circumvent  each  other,  proved 
the  deilrudion  of  all  their  private  plans ; 
for  lord  SurchcHer's  conftant  acccfs  to 
the  houfe  on  the  fcore  of  his  exertions  for 
Mr.  Haccombe,  and  thejcaloufy  his  lord- 
fliip  could  not  but  fee  his  loving  hoftcfs 
enteitaincd  of  Peregrina,  encouraged  and 
liimulatcd  the  good  will  he  had  liril  borne 
her  inio  a  paffion  that  made  him  refolve 
to  protradl  his  prcfent  amour  no  longer 
I  tliaii 
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than  till  he  could  fccure  arufficicnt  intcreft 
in  Mifs  Lamorne's  heart.  He  did  not 
llippofe  her  at  all  more  difhcult  of  acccfs 
than  the  many  he  had  added  to  his  tri- 
umphs: he  was  confident  his  fplendid  fitu- 
ation  muft  dazzle  her — it  was  eafy  to  put 
her  out  of  conceit  with  that  ihe  at  prcfent 
held  at  the  pleafure  of  perfons  whofe  true 
character  it  was  abundantly  in  his  power 
to  unveil  to  her ;  and  at  word  he  knew 
the  iiale  joke  of  a  promife  of  marriage, 
w  hich  nothing  could  oblige  him  to  fu'fJ, 
v.ould  anfwer  all  p'urpofes. 

As  his  fuccefs  depended  entirely  on  his 
raution,  he  redoubled  his  afiiduitics  to 
Mrs.  Haccombe,  and  perceiving  how  im- 
plicitly Pcregrina  was  governed  by  Mrs. 
J]arniiy.,  he.  began  to  pay  her  attention, 
which  he  foon  law  would  etteclually  hood- 
wink her,  by  intoxicating  her  vanity;  and 
towards  Pcregrina  herfelf,  his  conduc'l  was 
fuch  a  maCier-piece  of  cunning,  that,  ex- 
cepting when  he  had  drank   more    freely 

than 
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thp.n  ufual,  he  now  feldom  paid  her  even 
the  refpecl  due  to  her.  Mr.  Haccombe 
thus  grew,  vigilant,  but  in  the  wrong  quar- 
ter. Mrs.  Kaccombe's  jealoufy  went  to 
fleep  juft  v/hen  it  fhould  have  been  moll 
awake.  Mrs.  Barnby,  as  foon  as  Ihe  had 
betrayed  her  aunt  to  her  uncle,  imagined 
herfelf  miflaken  when  (lie  had  the  beft 
ground  for  being  coniident,  and  Percgrina 
fancied  the  family  mofc  kind  when  they 
were  mofi:  cruel,  and  lord  vSurchcfter  moft 
neerliffent  towards  her  when  flie  alone  oc- 
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cupicd  his  thoughts. — There  was  a  ftill 
greater  miftake  in  which  ihey  all  join- 
ed—but  that  let  time  develope;  for  thi* 
is  the 
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